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Art. I.—Secular Change of Climate. 


(1.) The Great Ice Age, and its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. 
By James Gere, F.R.S.E., F.G.8., of Her Majesty’s 
Geological Survey of Scotland. 8vo. London. 1874. 

(2.) Climate and Time in their Geological Relations: a Theory of 
Secular Changes of the Earth’s Climate. By James Croti, 
of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey of Scotland. 8yo. 
London. 1875. 


Or the many facts in physical geography which modern study 
has brought to light, none, perhaps, is more startling than the 
certainty that, in former ages, the climate of the earth has 
been very different from what it now is. Our forefathers had 
so accustomed themselves to the idea that the present is the 
natural order of things, that heat and cold are the essential 
and necessary characteristics of the tropical and arctic zones, 
that they received with incredulity the announcements of geo- 
logical discoveries which seemed to speak of widely different 
conditions; and maintained that the remains of tropical beasts 
or plants found, as in our country, must have been carried 
there in some convulsion or cataclysm, probably by the great 
deluge itself. 

This state of doubt, incredulity, and unbelief, has long since 
passed away, and it is now well known, not only by professed 
students of geology and geography, but by the general reader, 


that from the earliest ages the climate, as well as the surface 
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of the earth, has been subject to continual change. The know- 
ledge, however, is a living reality to but few. The fossils of 
the coal-fields have indeed long accustomed the public to the 
idea of a period of great warmth, an idea accepted the more 
readily as in apparent unison with the received belief in the 
once molten state of the globe, which was thus supposed to 
have been still cooling down to its present temperature within 
comparatively recent times ; but the idea of frequent alterna- 
tions, of periods of great cold succeeding or preceding periods 
of great warmth, is one of which indeed many may have read 
or heard, but without, by any means, fully grasping the mean- 
ing of it. 

In fact, the old notion, as formulated by Sir David Brewster, 
that temperature, and climate as depending on temperature, is 
a simple function of the latitude, has stood very much in the 
way, and has rendered it difficult for any more exact statement 
to win belief; so that even now the great difference between 
the climates of places on the same parallel, such as Labrador 
and England, is an every-day source of wonder and vague 
guessing. But the experience of modern geographers has 
shown that such irregularities are the rule, and the labours 


‘of geologists have proved that, in past ages, climate has 


varied and alternated in almost every possible way, from 
the poles to the equator. The geological record is in many 
places obscure, in many places altogether obliterated ; but 
enough remains to establish the general truth of the proposi- 
tion, and to propound it as a physical problem of no less 
interest than difficulty. 

It is the interpretation of this record, the investigation 
of this problem, that the authors of the two works which 
we have named above have attempted. They have done so 
in a patient and earnest manner, searching after truth with 
a zeal that recognizes no hindrance, with a practised skill 
that luxuriates in difficulties; and they have given us books 
of an interest more thrilling than the most sensational 
tale of broken vows or violated commandments which has 
gone the round of the circulating libraries. Mr. Geikie’s 
book, indeed, is principally historical or descriptive, and is 
eminently readable and intensely exciting; but Mr. Croll’s will 
scarcely meet with such popular acceptance, for though its 
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interest is, if possible, even greater than that of the other, it 
bristles with facts, and arguments, and stern arithmetic, which 
will delight the earnest student, but will be as a quickset hedge 
from which the mere casual reader will turn in dismay. For 
such, the book does not profess to be written; and whilst we 
would call special attention to it, as well as to its fellow, as both 
requiring and deserving a careful examination, we think we shall 
be doing the world of letters good service in presenting to it 
some account of the subject-matter of these very remarkable 
works, whose publication may be said to mark a scientific 
epoch. 

We would not, of course, be understood to imply that the 
phenomena treated of in these works are now for the first 
time described and discussed. So far from this being the 
case, the outline of the facts has been before the public for 
more than thirty years, and their interpretation has been 
investigated by most of the leading geologists of Europe and 
America, and more particularly in our own country by Lyell, 
Ramsay, and Archibald Geikie, the elder brother of one of our 
present authors. But in the writings of all these, the subject 
of climate has been more or less subsidiary to some other 
principal design, an incidental episode or illustration in the 
body of some more general essay, and its details have not 
been worked out in a comprehensive and collected manner. 
In this sense ‘The Great Ice Age’ and ‘Climate and Time’ 
form the first complete exposition of these phenomena and 
their correlative theories, and have thus a distinct value, 
irrespective of the skilled labour and scientific acumen which 
have been brought to bear on the complex problems under 
consideration. - 

When the early dispute between the rival claims of fire and 
water began to die out, and the less sensational theory of Sir 
Charles Lyell made its way, geologists perceived that there 
were many facts which neither fire nor water, nor any other 
familiar agency, could explain; such, for instance, as huge 
angular boulders found many hundreds of miles from the 
place of their origin ; heaps of rough stones or of dirt piled up 
or scattered about in situations where water could not have 
carried them ; fixed rocks, smoothed, rounded, polished, and 


regularly scratched ; or vast quantities of finely-ground and 
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well-kneaded but unstratified clay intimately mixed up with 
stones scratched and polished as the rocks. And yet these 
appearances, common over the whole of Northern Europe and 
America, are peculiarly so in our own country: the clay, 
especially, is a distinct geological feature of a great part of 
the Scottish lowlands, where it is known as ‘till,’ and of 
England, where it has been more commonly called ‘ boulder 
‘clay ;’ but its characteristics are everywhere the same; it 
is a firm, tough, tenacious, stony clay, more objectionable to 
engineers than the hardest rocks. These phenomena were 
the subject of much debate : it was only by slow degrees that 
the prejudices of habit and of former modes of thought could be 
overcome, and it became recognized that ice was the one and 
only agent in nature which could give rise to them. 

Long observation in Switzerland, where glaciers still exist, 
showed that the grinding and kneading of the clay is even 
now going on; that rocks are even now being smoothed, 
rounded, polished, and scratched; that irregular heaps of 
stones are being piled up as lateral or terminal moraines ; 
and that enormous boulders are being carried far from their 
parent cliff. More exact observation showed that the glaciers 
of modern Switzerland are mere pigmies in comparison with 
those which must have existed long ago, and pointed out the 
moraines of the past, identical in fashion with those of the 
present, the rounded and scratched rocks, the transported 
boulders, and all the other marks which the modern glaciers 
could be seen duly registering. Here then was the key: the 
marks in England, in Scotland, in Denmark, in Norway or 
Sweden, were identical with those found in Switzerland, and 
there clearly recognized as made by an extended system of 
glaciers. But it was difficult to believe that glaciers of a size 
at all adequate to produce the observed effects could ever 
have existed in this temperate and low-lying part of Europe ; 
and even to those who were prepared to admit the effect of 
glacier action, there were many apparent contradictions 
which seemed to render the proposed theory untenable. 
Still, the enormous power of ice, both to carry and to grind, 
was generally admitted ; and it was eagerly and positively 
maintained that the particular form of ice which had, in past 
ages, been at work in this part of the globe, was that of 
bergs borne on an arctic current. 
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This did not seem to involve any extreme change of 
climate. It was well known that on the other side of the 
Atlantic, bergs of an enormous size annually come down to a 
much lower latitude than ours, and that in the south they 
approach very near to the Cape of Good Hope. There was, 
therefore, little difficulty in the way of admitting the possi- 
bility of icebergs coming out of the Arctic, and drifting on 
their way over such parts of this country as happened at the 
time to be under water. An able and popular writer enlarged 
on this idea a few years ago, in that most interesting work, 
‘¥rost and Fire,’ and argued that the precise track of these 
icebergs was over what is now Russian Lapland, then the 
bottom of the sea, down the Gulf of Bothnia, and so out over 
the submerged south of Sweden, Denmark, and England. 

Plausible as Mr. Campbell’s theory undoubtedly is, and 
though in many respects ingenious and suggestive, it is none 
the less founded on fancy rather than on observation, and 
has not stood the test of severe scientific scrutiny. Indeed, 
when such scrutiny is uncompromisingly carried out, it is 
found that there is no evidence at all showing that icebergs 
do or can smooth, round, polish, or even regularly scratch 
rocks over which they pass; there if no évidertee at all show- 
ing, or tending to show, that they ever grind over rocks ‘in 
such a way as to produce any of thse ‘effects in the’ véry 
slightest degree. The evidence is indeed rather to the con- 
trary, that they do not and cannot grind along the bottom; 
that they either float freely or bring up with a violent shock, 
that may smash, or contort, or plough up the bottom, but 
most certainly does not mark it with long series of fine 
seratches, or strie. 

These stri¢ are amongst the most common of ice markings ; 
they exactly resemble those now made by glaciers; they there- 
fore may have been made by glaciers; and no other natural 
agent is known by which they can have been made. The neces- 
sary inference then is that they were made by glaciers ; that the 
ice which has crushed and ground the surface of our country, 
not only on the mountains, but on the low lands, was land ice ; 
and that therefore the climate of this part of the world was, at 
that time, such as to admit of land ice in very large masses. 
When the various glacial phenomena are examined step by 
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step, in full detail, it is found that the action of land ice will ( 
explain them all, if only it can be supposed to have been in 1 
sufficient quantity ; but the great difficulty has been in the 
conception of the enormous extent of ice which must have 
been at work. Glaciers, as ordinarily understood, are quite 
insufficient ; and the idea, stupendous as it seems, which has 
been gaining ground, and which is now very generally held 
by all competent geologists, is that at the period of this 
world’s history to which these glacial phenomena are to be 
referred, the whole adjacent surface of the earth was covered, 
to the depth of several thousand feet, with one solid mass of 
- ice. 

So far as Europe is concerned, the ice-cap extended over 
the greater part of Germany, Sweden and Norway, the 
Baltic, Denmark, the North Sea, Great Britain and Ireland, 
and seaward for some distance into the Atlantic, where it ter- 
minated, probably near the present hundred-fathom line, in 
an ice-wall or cliff, not unlike that now existing in the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. This is, in bare outline, the description of North- 
western Europe in what is known as ‘the glacial period ;’ 
whilst further south and east the glaciers of the Alps, 

. Apennines;; aad other mountain ranges, even as far as the 
had an exaggerated development. The condition of 
 Noxti America, vas simijar: the ice covering extended in one 

unbroken sheet a8 far as the parallel of 40°, and reached in 
exceptional though enormous glaciers to a much lower lati- 
tude. 

The evidence however stands out very clearly that these 
masses of continental ice were not connected ; that they-were 

not parts of a huge ice-cap covering the pole, and stretching 
is down to the parallel of 40° or 50°. The strie left in the far 
a north of Lapland lead down towards the Arctic Sea; those in 

\ the north of Scotland also lead north ; those in the east lead 
east, towards the North Sea. It would appear that the bed of 
this sea was the low-lying part of the enormous glacier, slowly 
creeping north, and terminating beyond the Shetland Islands, 
in a continuation of the Irish ice-cliff. In the southern 
hemisphere the action of ice in a manner equally beyond 
present possibility is also well attested; though the compara- 
tively limited area of land, and the relative scantiness of 
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observation even over that limited area, prevent our attempt- 
ing to trace its extent. 

It is difficult to accept the idea of such a climatic condition, 
whether in the northern or southern hemisphere, an idea 
so utterly subversive of all preconceived notions. What! 
one might be tempted to exclaim,—England with a climate 
like that of Greenland! As well speak of Greenland with a 
climate like that of England. A climax of absurdity; and 
yet it is exactly this change which has taken place. We 
cannot get rid of evidence by, ostrich-like, ignoring it. The 
evidence of this remarkable change of climate is overwhelm- 
ing, and though its extreme copiousness prevents our even 
attempting to recapitulate it, we may illustrate the general 
statement of fact by calling attention to some of its more 
salient features. 

Glaciers, such as we now know them in Switzerland, may 
be properly called rivers of ice: they descend from the sides 
of mountains into valleys, and continue their course down 
the valleys until they reach their bounding limit. Whatever 
may be eventually proved to be the cause of the motion of 
glaciers, it is quite certain that the downward force of gravity 
plays an important part in it; hence, when blocks of stone 
fall on to, or become imbedded in, a glacier, they descend 
with it, and when left by the melting ice, are almost neces- 
sarily at a lower level than their origin. But the travelled 
blocks now found in many parts of Europe do not correspond 
to this condition: they are frequently found at a higher level, 
and in positions such that they must have passed over hill 
ranges of considerable altitude. Amongst these, special 
mention is made of a large mass of mica-slate, at a height 
of 1,020 feet on the Pentland Hills, which must have come 
from fifty miles to the north or eighty to the west. Boulders of 
highland rocks have been found on the northern slopes of the 
Lammermuir Hills, and on the crests of the hills between the 
valleys of the Clyde and the Irvine. These blocks passed not 
only over wide valleys, such as the Forth or Clyde, but over 
the Campsie or Ochil Hills; and if we admit that ice was the 
carrying azent, it is clear that the valleys must have been 
filled up, and the intervening hills buried in the one sea of 
ice which swept down from the highlands over the low country. 
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And whilst the scratching, polishing, and rounding of rocks, 
everywhere noted, as well as the mingled and confused mass 
of ground clay and stones, may be considered as certain 
proofs of glacier action, the portage of these and many other 
boulders over vast distances, across wide valleys or even seas, 
and up steep slopes, is conclusive as to the stupendous size of 
the glaciers which performed the work. 

The evidence of a once genial climate in the now ice-bound 
Arctic is equally conclusive. The readers of arctic voyages 
—and during the last twelve months they have been numerous 
—will be familiar with McClure’s discovery of the remains of 
a forest of pine trees on the northern shores of Banks Land, 
in latitude 74° 48’, 300 feet above sea level. ‘From the per- 
‘fect state of the bark,’ he wrote, ‘and the position of the 
‘trees so far from the sea, there can be but little doubt that 
‘they grew originally in the country.’ Many other instances 
have been noted; and though some eminent geologists, in- 
cluding the late Sir Roderick Murchison, have suggested the 
possibility of these trees having been drifted there, as perhaps 
from the mouth of the Mackenzie, such a supposition demands 
a sea nearly clear of ice, which would itself speak of a widely 
different climate. 

But the tree found by Sir Edward Belcher, near the north- 
ern end of Wellington Sound, in latitude 75° 32’, and longitude 
92° W., about a mile and a half inland, is conclusive against 
this supposition. It was unmistakably in situ, and was dug 
out of the ground, with the soil immediately in contact with 
its reots. When brought home, it was examined by Sir 
William Hooker, whose report is curious. ‘The strficture 
‘of the wood,’ he says, ‘ differs remarkably in its anatomical 
‘character from that of any other conifer with which I am 
‘acquainted.’ The peculiarity, described at great length, 
consists in the division of each concentric ring, or annual 
growth, into two zones, of which the inner, or first formed, 
‘must be regarded as imperfectly developed, being deposited 
‘at a season when the functions of the plant are very inter- 
‘mittently exercised, and when a few short hours of sunshine 
‘are daily succeeded by many of extreme cold.’ In the outer 
zone, on the other hand, formed whilst the sun’s heat and 
light are continuous throughout the twenty-four hours, the 
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wood fibres are more perfectly developed than is usual in the 
natural order to which this tree belongs. 

Of a much earlier age, but bearing evidence to a still milder 
climate, are the coal measures, which, as is well known, have 
been found in many parts of the arctic regions, and notably 
in Melville Island, latitude 74°-76° ; and corals, found, 
amongst other places, in Beechy Island. Almost still more 
startling are the ammonites, which have been found in great 


numbers, in widely different parts; by Lieutenant Anjou of 


the Russian navy, on the southern shores of New Siberia, 
in latitude 74°, and by Captain McClintock, at Point Wilkie 
in Prince Patrick’s Land, latitude 76° 20’. These last were 
examined by Professor Haughton. ‘It appears to me,’ he says, 
‘difficult to imagine the possibility of such fossils living in a 
‘frozen, or even a temperate sea. All idea of accounting for 
‘the occurrence of such remains by drift must be abandoned, 
‘as the fossils found by McClintock were unquestionably in situ, 
‘and it is impossible to evade the consequences that follow to 
‘ geological theory from their discovery.’ 

Equally strong is the evidence of a tropical or semi-tropical 
climate in England and the neighbouring parts of Europe. 
The fossil remains of animals peculiar to tropical climates, 
huge carnivora—lions, tigers, spotted hyenas—which require 
not only warmth, but abundance of animal food; elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotami, requiring warmth, water, and 
luxuriant vegetation; are sufficient proofs that our climate 
was not only warm, but was, for the time, permanently so. 
The suggestion that warm summers and cold winters per- 
mitted the alternation of animals.and plants of tropical and 
arctic types, will not meet the consideration that beasts, such 
as the hippopotamus, could neither endure the winter cold, 
nor migrate, with the seasons, across the whole breadth of 
Europe; and that the amount of vegetable food requisite 
for these gigantic pachydermata, and for the herds which 
formed the sustenance of the carnivora, could not grow each 
year as the winter glaciers disappeared. 

These extreme changes of climate have naturally been 
much discussed amongst geologists, and many widely dif- 
ferent theories have been proposed as attempts to explain 
them. Many of these can be regarded only as guesses, which 
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will not stand the test of exact reasoning; others again, 
although imperfect and not altogether satisfactory, must be 
accepted as having some foundation in fact. We propose to 
consider these theories in some detail, and more especially 
that which for the last eleven years has been associated with 
Mr. Croll’s name. 

The first of these theories to which we have to refer was, 
that different parts of space might have very different tempera- 
tures, and that in the onward march of the solar system the 
earth might successively arrive at spaces of excessive cold 
and especial heat. Now, beyond the mere fact that the 
passing through a cold part of space might lower the tempera- 
ture of the earth, or passing through a hot part might raise 
it, it is quite clear that there can be no evidence in support of 
such a supposition. But, on purely physical grounds, the theory 
is untenable. The distinctive feature of the glacial period, as 
producing geological results, was not the cold, but the enor- 
mous quantity of snow, that is, of condensed vapour. When 
then there was snow, there must have been also vapour 
to condense; when there was much snow, there must have 
been much vapour, and much heat to make that vapour; 
and therefore, as Professor Tyndall has well shown, the glacial 
period, though a period of intense cold towards one or both 
of the poles, cannot have been a period of intense cold all 
over the earth. On the other hand, the warm arctic climate 
cannot have been caused by the general addition of some fifty 
or sixty degrees to the mean temperature ; for such addition, 
affecting the intertropical as well as the polar regions, would 
have been fatal to animal and vegetable life. And again, as 
Mr. Croll has argued, since space, of itself, cannot be hot, any 
such hypothetical hot space must be in the neighbourhood of 
some source of heat, some other sun, the attraction of which 
must necessarily have interfered with the orbital motion of 
the several members of the solar system. 

A theory of a somewhat similar nature is that the sun has 
been of very variable magnitude, or that its heating power has 
been subject to excessive fluctuations. But the diminution of 
the sun’s heating power, though of course it could produce a 
period of great cold, could not, as we have seen, give rise to a 
glacial period; and any great increase must, as before, have 
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caused an alteration in the conditions of life, and have left be- 
hind it unmistakable proofs of its having occurred. We may 
therefore put these crude, unsupported, and unscientific fancies 
entirely out of the question, and pass on to the theory pro- 
posed by Sir Charles Lyell, and examined by him at consider- 
able length in the later editions of his well-known works. 
This would refer the changes of climate principally, if not 
altogether, to changes in the relative distribution of land and 
sea. Basing his argument on a remark of Humboldt’s, that 
the climatic difference between North America and Europe was 
to be attributed to the American land reaching so much far- 
ther towards the pole, Sir Charles Lyell has maintained, with 
his usual clearness and copiousness of illustration, that an 
excess of land near the poles would give rise to a glacial condi- 
tion ; and that, contrariwise, an excess of land near the equator 
would occasion a sub-tropical climate all over the world. It 
is quite certain that changes in the distribution of land and 
sea must cause, and have caused, very different climatic con- 
ditions ; it is also certain that, as a rule of the present time, 
land under the equator is hotter, land near the poles is colder, 
than the sea adjacent. But it is difficult to say how much of 
this difference is to be attributed to specially existing cireum- 
stances; and Humboldt’s original idea of the cause of the 
rigour of the American climate, as compared with the Euro- 
pean, cannot be accepted in this age of more exact geographical 
knowledge. It is beyond a doubt that the ocean currents and 
the winds which sweep over them are the cause of this present 
extreme difference, and it is logical to conclude that in any 
past age ocean currents must have contributed largely to the 
climatic conditions. But if at any time the intertropical area 
of the earth’s surface was occupied almost entirely by land, 
no large current of intertropical water could have carried 
tropical warmth to temperate and arctic regions ; and refer- 
ring merely to our own present experience, the absence of 
such a current would be at once severely felt. We would 
therefore agree with Mr. Croll in the argument he has put 
forward, that marked as might be the effect of a redistribution 
of land and sea, it is extremely doubtful whether the parti- 
cular form of redistribution suggested by Sir Charles Lyell 
could have led to the results which he has described; and 
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that though the probability of great changes in the relative 
shape and position of the land must be taken into account, 
we can scarcely admit that such changes were principally and 
primarily the causes of the very great changes of climate tes- 
tified to by the geological record. 

A difficulty almost still more conclusive against our accept- 
ing this theory in its entirety, is that there is no reason to 
believe that there has been any such complete redistribution 
of the areas of land and sea during recent geological periods. 
There is, on the contrary, strong reason to believe’ that the 
present form of the oceans and continents, in its principal 
features, stretches very far into the past; and it is quite cer- 
tain that the last glacial period was, geologically speaking, 
very recent—so recent, in fact, that it touched on the arrival 
of man in Western Europe. Of the possible date of this we 
shall have to speak further on, but the evidence of man as 
absolutely contemporary with the reindeer in the south of 
France is very generally known. 

The theory which would attribute the great changes of 
climate to great changes in the direction, or even in the being 
of ocean currents, has, during the last twenty years, been 
brought very prominently forward by many writers on physi- 
cal geography ; and very great weight is attached to it by Mr. 
Croll, whose investigations in connection with this branch of 
his subject have excited a good deal of scientific interest, and 
are now reproduced in a more connected form. 

The simple fact of the existence of ocean currents, or what 
Captain Maury has aptly called ‘rivers in the ocean,’ is, of 
course, familiarly known; and of all the currents which tra- 
verse the ocean, none has been more frequently talked of and 
discussed than the Gulf Stream: if mere discussion could 
have arrived at any settlement of the questions respecting it, 
they must have been settled long ago. The facts about which 
there is no dispute may be briefly stated thus :— 

A rapid current of warm water issues through the narrow 
passage geographically known as the Straits of Bemini, 
between Florida and the westernmost of the Bahamas, and 
follows very closely the coast of North America as far as the 
banks of Newfoundland. This current, coming out of the 
Gulf of Mexico, is called the Gulf Stream. 
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The surface water of the North Atlantic, about the latitude 
of 40°, is, on the average, much warmer than that of other 
oceans in the same latitude; and this unusual warmth 
stretches away towards the north and east, conveyed by a 
slow motion of the water, and reaches as far as the North 
Cape of Norway and into the Spitzbergen or Barentz Sea. 

To the north-west of this area of warm water with a north- 
easterly set, is an area where the water is cold and sets to the 
southward, whether on the east coast of Greenland, or out of 
Baffin’s Bay, or down the coast of Labrador; and this cold 
southerly current, with a very contracted breadth, passes 
inside the Gulf Stream, and so washes the eastern coast of 
the United States. 

Underneath the warm water, which on the north-east is 
flowing northwards, is a bed of icy cold water, the coldest of 
which lies in certain deep channels between the Faroe and 
Shetland Islands. And, lastly, 

A great part of the warm water of the North Atlantic sets 
southward, down the coast of Portugal and Africa, into the 
tropics. 

These are the very bare facts, concerning which there is no 
doubt ; but everything beyond—every attempt to connect these 
facts together, to form a reasonable system out of them, or to 
offer any scientific explanation of them—has led to controversy 
and discussion, and very unscientific assertion. 

The disputants may, however, be perhaps fairly con- 
sidered as resolving themselves into two classes; one of which, 
maintaining that there is no break of continuity or flow 
between the water which issues through the Straits of Bemini 
and that warm water which spreads over the middle latitudes 
of the North Atlantic, and passes to the north on the coast of 
Norway, or to the south on the coast of Africa, applies to the 
whole, collectively, the one title of Gulf Stream, and confers 
the name more distinctly on that northern part of it which 
passes into Barentz Sea; the other, holding that the Gulf 
Stream, as such, cannot be traced beyond the banks of New- 
foundland, where its distinctively warm water has thinned out 
to the merest surface layer, and its velocity has died away, 
argues from familiar physical principles that the warm water 
of the tropical Atlantic and the cold water of the Arctic estab- 
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lish a circulation resembling, in its main points, that circulation 
which goes on through the pipes of an ordinary low-pressure 
hot-water warming apparatus ; that, being such, the northerly 
flow of warm water along our coasts and the coast of Norway 
has no relationship to, and is quite independent of, the Gulf 
Stream; and that the name Gulf Stream applied to it is 
a geographical blunder and a physical misconception. 
According to the first of these two classes the Gulf Stream 
is, in its origin, due to the trade winds, which drive the trop- 
ical surface water with considerable pressure into the Gulf of 
Mexico, from which it escapes through the Florida Narrows, 
as through the nozzle of a squirt, and is assisted by the pre- 
vailing south-westerly winds on the coast of the United States 
and by the strong west winds of the North Atlantic, known 
familiarly to seamen as ‘ the Roaring Forties.’ These, it is 
argued, driving the water away from the American coast, call 
for a supply from behind. The so-called Gulf Stream is there- 
fore strictly the continuous motion of the water that issues 
from the Florida channel, maintained, supported, and strength- 
ened by the persistent westerly winds of the North Atlantic, 
and divided by the pressure of the European coast line, so 
that the northern part of it flows towards the north, the 
southern part towards the south; both of which branches are 
again still further supported by the winds of these regions, 
prevailing respectively from the south-west and north-west. 
That the water so driven under pressure into the Aretic should 
seek an escape as soon as, or wherever the pressure is with- 
drawn, is a necessary correlation; and in this sense the 
southerly flow of water down each coast of Greenland 
is a complement of the northerly flow on the west coast of 
Norway. It is argued also that the water so pressed towards 
the Arctic is more than can possibly get into that confined 
basin, and that thus a considerable portion of it, having lost 
its heat in high latitudes, is, as it has been called, banked 
down, and escapes as a southerly underflow of cola water. 
This systematic explanation of the Gulf Stream in connec- 
tion with the general circulation of the currents of the North 
Atlantic, seems to us satisfactory, not only in its broad outline, 
but in its more special details; whilst any theory which seeks 
to account for the existing state of oceanic circulation by 
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reference to differences of temperature and density, falls far 
short of the geographical facts, and necessarily ignores the 
southerly currents on the coast of Greenland, or that grand 
southerly flow of water on the coast of Portugal and Africa. 
It is, at any rate, difficult for any one who has studied 
the subject of ocean currents as a geographer, and has 
based his theories on geographical observation, to admit the 
effect claimed for what he knows as paltry and uncertain 
differences of specific gravity; although such may arise from 
differences of temperature, if, indeed, they are not more than 
counterbalanced by differences of salinity caused by differ- 
ences of evaporation. 

It is, of course, easy to produce any wished-for effect, as a 
lecture-room illustration ; but no theory can be accepted which 
is based on such, unless it can be shown that the conditions 
are similar, if not identical. Now, very great stress has been 
laid by those who have advocated the temperature theory, on 
the illustration shown by Dr. Carpenter; that is to say, on the 
fact that by heating the water at one end of a long narrow 
tank, and by cooling that at the other, a vertical circulation 
can be established, a motion towards the cold end above, to- 
wards the warm end beneath. The conditions in such a tank 
and in the basin of the North Atlantic, of the small body of uni- 
form water and the very large body of water of many diverse 
degrees of salinity, are too different to permit us to accept 
Dr. Carpenter’s experiment as even an illustration of a theory 
of oceanic circulation, which, when applied to the geographi- 
eal area, does not conform to observation, and does not explain 
existing facts. 

An examination into the arguments which Dr. Carpenter on 
the one side, Mr. Croll and many geographers on the other, 
have adduced in support of their several views, would lead us 
into the recesses of a controversy unsuitable for this Review. 
They will be found at length in the papers which Dr. Carpenter 
has contributed to the proceedings of the Royal Society or of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and in Mr. Croll’s papers in 
the ‘Philosophical Magazine,’ or more recently in his latest 
work, ‘Climate and Time,’ as well as in other writings to 
which he refers. For our present purpose it will be quite 
sufficient to say that on the main point of causation we 
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agree entirely with Mr. Croll. We believe that not only the 
Gulf Stream and its various branches and ramifications, but 
the ocean currents generally, are due solely to the system of 
prevailing winds; not—as Mr. Croll has well specified—to 
winds in any one particular locality, but to the connected sys- 
tem of winds, which act in relation to each other, and 
transmit their pressure to the surface of the sea through wide 
éxtents of ocean. 

Now it might be considered that the theoretical explanation 
of ocean currents has little to do with the question of climatic 
change, and that the bare fact of their presence or absence 
is all that we are now concerned with. This is not the case ; 
for it is clearly difficult, if not impossible, to say whether, in 
the distant past, warm or cold currents did or did not, might 
or might not, traverse certain seas, unless we have a correct 
understanding of the forces which call them into being and 
direct their course. Dr. Carpenter, for instance, has main- 
tained that the effect of the Gulf Stream upon the climate of 
this country is imperceptible. On the other hand, an Ameri- 
can writer, Mr. Silas Bent, came before the transatlantic 
public some few years ago with a proposal to cut, through the 
Isthmus of Panama, a passage sufficiently large to allow the 
water forced into the Gulf of Mexico to escape into the 
Pacific, with the avowed intention of ruining this country as 
the commercial rival of the United States. Bent’s proposal 
was so utterly absurd from an engineering point of view, that 
it escaped the notice due to it as a study in morality: but 
nevertheless, believing as we do that the Gulf Stream exercises 
a most direct and important influence on our climate, we be- 
lieve that the submergence of Central America to such a depth 
as to permit the tropical waters driven by the trade winds to 
pass through into the Pacific, would produce a disastrous 
effect on the climate of North-western Europe; that glaciers 
might again flow down the valleys of Scotland, of Westmore- 
land, or of Wales; and that our harbours might be closed 
each winter with impenetrable ice: whilst Dr. Carpenter, 
believing that the warm current which passes to the north is 
quite independent of the Gulf Stream, and is the necessary 
circulation of tropical and arctic water at different tempera- 
tures, believes also that such a submergence of Central 
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America would in no way interrupt this circulation, and 
would be to us a matter of little or no consequence.* 

Similarly, he believes that the circulation would go on irre- 
spective of other changes in the formation of the land, and 
that therefore oceanic currents cannot play any important 
part in the history or theory of the climatic changes 
of the past. It is on this account that Mr. Croll has 
devoted a very considerable portion of his work to the 
examination of the different theories of ocean currents, 
arriving, as we have already said, at the conclusion that the 
circulation supposed to be due to differences of temperature 
does not exist—we would rather say, is insensible—and that 
the currents are due solely and entirely to the prevailing 
winds. 

Believing then in the extreme importance of ocean currents 
as agents of climatic change, Mr. Croll has attempted to 
calculate their actual effect under present existing conditions. 
The labour of this calculation must have been very great, and 
we are by no means sure that its value is commensurate ; for, 
with all possible care, the data are so very uncertain, that the 
results cannot be depended on as even approximately correct. 
The utmost we can allow is that they dimly shadow out the 
nature of the effect, and it is only with this comprehensive 
limitation that we accept them. 

Very different estimates have been formed of the quantity 
of water which passes through the Narrows of Bemini. 
Anxious to avoid any charge of exaggeration, Mr. Croll has 
accepted the lowest: he assumes that 459 cubic miles of 
water pass through every day. He further assumes that 
the mean temperature of this mass of water as it passes 
through the Straits is 65° F., and that the mean temperature 
of the same water as it returns south is 40° F. These 
estimates are purely hypothetical. Certainly very much of 
the water in the straits has a temperature far higher than 
65°, and much of that which returns has a temperature far 
lower than 40°. As before, Mr. Croll purposely understates 
his case, and concludes from these data that the water 
projected each day into the northern part of the North 
Atlantic loses there twenty-five degrees of its temperature ; 


* ‘Contemporary Review,’ March, 1871, 
NO, CXXVIII. 21 
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that is to say, each cubic foot loses upwards of 1,500 units 
of heat,* and the total loss in these units is somewhat more 
than one hundred thousand billions. 

Such a number is, of course, only useful for purposes of 
arithmetic, as affording a means of comparison with other 
numbers equally beyond our powers of conception. It enables 
us to compare the quantity of heat so thrown off by the Gulf 
Stream with that received directly from the sun. It shows us 
that, according to the calculations and experiments of Herschel, 
Pouillet, and Meech, the quantity of heat so carried into our 
temperate regions by the Gulf Stream in one year is equal 
to that received directly from the sun over an area equal 
to the fourth part of the North Atlantic north of the Straits of 
Florida. The heat thrown off by the Gulf Stream in temperate 
latitudes is therefore equal to one-fourth of that supplied 
directly by the sun, and constitutes one-fifth of the whole 
heat of this vast area of the Atlantic. 

Having arrived at this relative value of the heating power 
of the Gulf Stream, he next endeavours to form some idea 
of its absolute value by calculating the whole effect of the sun. 
The method which he follows is undoubtedly correct, though 
the results he obtains are so startling, that we cannot be sur- 
prised that both method and results have been controverted 
and denied. 

The temperature of space is, according to Herschel and 
Pouillet, about 239 degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit, and 
to this, if the sun were extinguished, they believe the tem- 
perature of the earth would rapidly sink. The mean annual 
temperature of the North Atlantic, north of the tropic, may 
be taken as 56° F.; the whole effect of the sun on the water 
of the North Atlantic is, therefore, 56 degrees more than 239, 

or 295 degrees: but we have just seen that one-fifth of this 
is imported by the Gulf Stream : it follows, therefore, that the 
stoppage of the Gulf Stream would withdraw 59 degrees, and 
reduce the mean temperature of the North Atlantic below 
zero. 

Now, although we cannot attach any idea of exactness 


to this calculation of the effect of the Gulf Stream, we do \ 


*A unit of heat is the quantity of heat necessary to raise the temperature 
of one pound of water by one degree Fahrenheit. 
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believe that it shows more correctly than any previous 
attempt the enormous influence which that current has on 
our climate. It shows how important must be the general 
action of ocean currents, and leads us directly to the con- 
sideration of the great currents in other parts of the world. 


been bestowed on the Gulf Stream, and the conditions of their 
origin render it impossible to form even the roughest estimate 
of their volume. The Japan current in the North Pacific cor- 
responds in many respects to the Gulf Stream, but there are 
no observations which enable us to say whether its volume 
and mean temperature are greater than those of its counter- 
part, or are less. It is nowhere confined in a narrow channel, 
where its dimensions can be, however rudely, measured ; its 
surface flow is intermittent, and it has not yet been discovered 
what becomes of it during the month of February, when it 
disappears from the coast of Japan. The general impression 
amongst geographers is that it is altogether less than the 
Gulf Stream, and, compared with the larger area of the 
Pacific, there is little reason to doubt that it is so: still, its 
climatic effect is unquestionably very great. 

The currents which, in the southern hemisphere, corre- 
spond to these, are small, in both the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and their volume and temperature insignificant in comparison. 
The only current of any note which flows from the tropics 
into the Southern Ocean is that which escapes from the 
Indian Ocean along the coast of Natal, and its waters are 
almost entirely spread out and carried away to the eastward 
by the prevailing drift: being thus dispersed, it has little 
direct influence on the climate of any of the southern lands. 
Small, however, as the heat-bearing currents of the 
southern hemisphere are in comparison with those of the 
northern, it is quite clear, by reference to the calculations 
which have been made as to the effect of the Gulf Stream, 
that they must exercise an important influence on the 
southern climate, and that if they were altogether withdrawn, 
the climate of the higher latitudes of the southern hemispliere 
would be very much worse than it even now is. If, for 
instance, the whole of the tropical drift to the sotthward 
i the line was to be pressed to the northward, the climate 
21* 


None of these have been examined with that care which has ~ 
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of the southern hemisphere would become much more severe ; 
whilst at the same time the volumes of both the Gulf Stream 
and Japan current would be much increased, and the northern 
hemisphere would be made much warmer. And conversely, 
if all the warm currents were driven to the south, then the 
northern hemisphere would have a glacial climate, and the 
southern a mild and warm one. 

Now, the median line between the northern and southern 
trade winds, which is also the median line of the equatorial 
drift, is undoubtedly coincident, or nearly so, with the line 
of greatest heat. When, therefore, one hemisphere is chilled 
-and the other warmed, so that this line of greatest heat 
(thermal equator) passes far into the warmer hemisphere, the 
middle line of the equatorial drift, and the main body of the 
equatorial drift with it, passes also into the warmer hemi- 
sphere; and the volume of the warm currents of the warm 
hemisphere is increased, and that necessarily at the expense 
of the cold hemisphere. There is thus a tendency for the 
warm hemisphere to increase its warmth, and for the cold one 
to become more cold. 

Mr. Croll explains this tendency by reference to a supposed 
increase of the strength of the trade winds in the colder 
hemisphere ; but this seems at least doubtful. We would agree 
with him as to the effect produced, but would attribute it, 
rather, to the movement of the thermal equator; and we may 
support our objection by the evidence of the existing condition 
in the Pacific Ocean. Over none of the intertropical seas are 
the trade winds so irregular and uncertain as over the South 
Pacific; but the thermal equator is some 3° or 4° to the north 
of the line, and undoubtedly a great part of the equatorial 
drift passes into the northern hemisphere. 

But in connection with this, there is one important point on 
which Mr. Croll has scarcely laid sufficient stress; and that is 


the effect, on this interchange of currents, of even comparatively|fow 
slight alterations in the form of the land. We have already re-{the | 
ferred to the possible effect of an alteration so slight as thejcaus 


submergence of Central America : the submergence of the lovfi 


land of South America would produce a much greater. Not: 


withstanding the present position of the mean thermal equato 
some 5° to the north of the line, it is quite evident that th 
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main cause of the intrusion of so much of the equatorial drift 
into the North Atlantic is rather the position of Cape St. 
Roque and the general lay of the coast of South America. Cape 
St. Roque isin latitude 5° 10’ S., and intercepts a considerable 
part of the north-westerly drift of the South Atlantic. It is 
quite clear that, when once caught, this has no escape to the 
southward, but must go north towards the Caribbean Sea. 
Similarly, all the water that, during a great part of the year, 
is pressed up against this coast line by the north-east trades, 
is also compelled to go towards the north-west. But if this 
coast line did not exist, if the plains of the Orinoco, the 
Amazon, and the Paraguay were at the bottom of the sea,— 
and it is certain they were there at no very distant geological 
period,—this restraint on the equatorial drift would no longer 
exist, and the greater portion of that heated water which now 
flows into the Gulf of Mexico would, beyond doubt, be pressed 
to the south, warming the southern hemisphere at the expense 
of the northern. 

In the same way a slightly different arrangement of the islands 
in the west of the Pacific, the line of which now slopes away to- 
wards the north-west, and forces a great part of the equatorial 
drift to the north as a supply to the Japan current, would 
either divert it to the south, or would permit it to pass 
through into the Indian Ocean, and so increase in volume 
and in heating power the current of the coast of Natal. The 
effect. of these changes cannot, of course, be calculated: they 
might vary in intensity ; they might be whole or partial. All 
that we can say is, that having attempted to calculate the 
effect of the Gulf Stream, and, whilst fully acknowledging the 
roughness and imperfection of that calculation, having con- 
vinced ourselves of the enormous climatic influence of that 
current, we are able to form a shadowy idea of the possible 


is} effect of other currents which might, under different conditions, 


flow in very different directions ; and we arrive necessarily at 


.jthe conclusion that the ocean currents are a most important 


cause of the conditions of climate now existing, and, chang- 
ing in magnitude and direction obedient to changes in the 


{coast line, in the thermal equator, and in the prevailing winds, 


must have been so ever since the world began. 
But Mr. Croll, admitting the very great influence of ocean 
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currents on climatic conditions, and arguing most ably on 
their causes and changes, has considered them throughout as 
secondary to cosmical changes, changes, that is, in the earth’s 
orbit and position at different seasons relative to the sun. His 
theory on this point is entirely his own; and though, during 
the ten or twelve years which have passed since he first 
broached it in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ it has been much 
discussed, it has continually gathered strength, and is now 
very generally accepted as an extremely probable solution of 
the many difficulties involved in the question of climatic 
change. 

From the days of our childhood, we, dwelling in the 
northern hemisphere, have been familiar with what then 
seemed the startling fact that the earth is nearer the sun in 
winter than in summer; and that winter and summer de- 
pend not so much on the lesser or greater distance from the 
sun, but on the degree of the divergence of the sun’s rays 
from the perpendicular. We learnt, in fact, the meaning of 
the terms ‘tropics,’ ‘arctic,’ and ‘ antarctic ;’ and, in all pro- 
bability, learnt also many climatic rules which we have been 
now proving to be erroneous. We therefore refer to this early 
instruction in the use of the globes only to remind our readers 
that the northern winter now occurs when the earth is nearest 
the sun, the southern winter when the earth is farthest from the 
sun. The difference between the two distances, the nearest 
and the farthest, is at present about one-thirtieth of the mean 
distance, or three million miles; but it is subject to continual 
though exceedingly slow change, and may increase till it is rather 
more than fourteen millions of miles, or between one-sixth and 
one-seventh of themean distance. At the present time, the hemi- 
sphere which is nearest the sun in winter has a winter eight | 
days shorter than its summer; at the time of the greatest 
difference just spoken of, the winter would be thirty-six days 
shorter. Now it might well be supposed that a difference of 
even eight days between the length of summer and winter, 
and much more a difference of thirty-six days, would make a 
very great difference between the warmth in summer, or the 
cold in winter, of the two hemispheres. It might well be sup- 
posed that the hemisphere whose summer was eight days 
longer than the other would be the warmex in that propor- 


Eccentricity of Earth’s Orbit. 819 


tion, and still more when the summer was thirty-six days 
longer. 

Accordingly, no sooner was it shown from geological evi- 
dence that the earth had been subject to very great changes 
of climate, than the idea was started that these changes 
were due to corresponding changes in the shape, or, mathe- 
matically speaking, the eccentricity* of the earth’s orbit ; and 
to there having been, at some former time, this great differ- 
ence in the length of summer and winter. But it was shown 
by physical reasoning from observed facts—we may say that 
it was satisfactorily shown—that notwithstanding this great 
difference, and whatever the difference between the length of 
summer and winter, the quantity of heat received from the 
sun in the course of the year by each hemisphere was exactly 
and always the same; from which fact it was argued that 
any climatic difference in the two hemispheres, either from 
each other or from a fixed mean, could not be due in any 
way to such a change in the orbit of the earth. 

Sir John Herschel, indeed, as far back as 1830, was inclined 
to believe that these differences might give rise to remarkable 
changes of climate, but he would appear to have been dis- 
satisfied with the evidence to that effect; and in the early 
editions of his ‘ Outlines of Astronomy’ he taught that since 
the quantity of solar heat received by the two hemispheres 
was the same, the effects which might arise from the difference 
of distance and of the length of the seasons would be counter- 
balanced. In the fourth edition, published in 1858, he con- 
siderably modified this opinion, and wrote that, on the 
supposition of a very great eccentricity of the earth's orbit, 
other things remaining the same, in the northern hemisphere 
‘we should have a short but very mild winter, with a long but 
‘very cool summer; while the southern hemisphere would 
‘be inconyenienced, and might be rendered uninhabitable, by 
‘the fierce extremes caused by concentrating half the annual 
‘supply of heat into a summer of very short duration, and 
‘spreading the other half over a long and dreary winter, 

* An ellipse is described on paper by drawing a pencil along in the bight 
of astring, fastened at the two ends to pins firmly driven in. The distance 


between these two pins as compared with the length of the string is the 
eccentricity of the ellipse. 
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‘sharpened to an intolerable intensity of frost, when at its 
‘climax, by the much greater remoteness of the sun.’ 

This, then, may be considered the most advanced view of 
' the effect of the changing eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
previous to Mr. Croll taking up the subject in 1864. Accept- 
ing Sir John Herschel’s views of the perpetual spring climate 
of the hemisphere whose midwinter occurs when the earth is 
nearest the sun (in perihelion), Mr. Croll dissents altogether 
from the opinion that the other hemisphere will have a cli- 
mate of violent contrasts; an intensely hot, almost unendur- 
able summer, contrasted with a winter as intensely cold. His 
argument amounts to this: that during the long cold winter 
of a period of maximum eccentricity, all the precipitation over 
that hemisphere would be in the form of snow; that this snow 
would lie unmelted, and would cover the surface of the ground 
at the commencement of the short summer; that the summer 
sun shining on this snow-clad surface could not warm it, but 
that a great portion of the heat rays would be reflected back 
into space; and of those rays which were not so reflected, the 
effect would be to convert some of the snow into water or 
vapour; that the vapour so formed, being partially condensed 
by the neighbourhood of vast masses of snow, would hang in 
the air as cloud and fog, and in great measure shut off the 
heat of the sun from the surface of the earth, or rather of 
the snow which covered it. 

He considers that we have a feeble analogy to this in the 
existing state of things in the southern hemisphere, in which, 
according to Sir James Ross, at the comparatively low latitude 
of 59°, in longitude 171° E., snow was falling on the longest 
day, and during the month of February (the month corre- 
sponding to August in the northern hemisphere) there were 
only three days free from snow showers. More recently Cap- 
tain Nares has given evidence to the same effect. He says: 
‘ Whilst in the neighbourhood of the ice, between the 18th and 
‘25th February, the temperature of the air ranged between 
*34°8° and 21°5° F., the mean being 31°5°; a slightly colder 
_ ‘climate in an average latitude of 64° S. than is found in 
‘the month of August in the Arctic seas, in latitude 74° N.’* 

In the same strain Mr. Croll argues that the cold of Green- 
Reports, &c,, of H.M.S, Challenger. No. 2, p, 10, 
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land and other arctic countries continues during the summer, 
not from the absence of heat, but because the snow-covering 
prevents the earth receiving it. During the early summer 
fogs are extremely frequent, shutting off a great part of the 
sun’s rays, and those which reach the earth do not warm 
the surface. He adduces on this point the evidence of Captain 
Scoresby, that the general obscurity of the atmosphere arising 
from fogs or clouds is such that the sun is frequently invisible 
during several successive days; and snow is so common in the 
arctic regions, that it may be boldly stated that, in nine days 
out of ten during the months of April, May, and June, more or 
less falls. Other arctic voyagers have given the same testimony. 
We will only add that from the latest voyage of which a report 
has been published, the cruise of the Tigress in 1873. ‘At 10 
‘o'clock,’ writes Lieutenant-Commander White, ‘on the morn- 
‘ing of Sunday, the 10th of August, the ship was brought to 
‘anchor in the harbour of Upernivik. A dense snow-storm 
‘lasted the entire day, making the country look all the more 
‘dreary for its new, fresh covering. From this time forward, 
‘snow-storms, storms of sleet, and a sort of frozen fog, were 
‘not unfrequent.’* 

This snow, this fog is, according to Mr. Croll, due entirely 
to the snow-covering of the surface; for the quantity of heat 
directly incident from the sun, during the long summer days, 
is very great, greater even than at the equator. Even as to 
momentary effect, a thermometer exposed to the direct radia- 
tion of the sun will stand at 100° F. or upwards, although 
the temperature of the surrounding air is below freezing 
point; and it is well known that, whilst snow and ice are 
lying in the immediate neighbourhood, the pitch of a ship’ s 
seams will melt, or the black paint blister in the sun. 

Mr. Croll’s argument, then, amounts to this: that the pre- 
sent summers of Greenland and the Arctic are cold by reason 
of snow. ‘If,’ he says, ‘ by some means or other we could re- 
‘move the snow and ice from the arctic regions, they would 
‘then enjoy a temperate, if not a hot, summer. In Greenland 
‘ snow falls even in the very middle of summer, more or less, 
‘nine days out of ten; but remove the snow from the northern 
‘hemisphere, and a snow-shower in Greenland during summer 

" Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute, vol, i, p. 41, 1875. 
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‘would be as great a rarity as it would be on the plains of 
‘India’ 

If we agree with Mr. Croll in this view of existing conditions, 
it follows that if, in any locality, the snow of winter does not 
melt during the summer, the climate of the locality is deterio- 
rated; a continually increasing quantity of snow will be left 
each summer, and by degrees the whole face of the country 
will be covered. Now the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
changes very slowly, and any climatic change resulting from 
it alone would come on also very slowly. The accumulation of 
snow might go on for thousands and thousands of years, and 
might, it will be evident, reach almost any conceivable ex- 
tent. 

But the climates of the two hemispheres during a period of 
maximum eccentricity would be extremely different, and, so to 
say, complementary. That hemisphere whose winters occurred 
at or near the time of the earth being in perihelion would 
have a mild and equable climate; winters warm, with little or 
no snow, by reason of the nearness of the sun; summers tem- 
perate, by reason of the distance, but not cold, because there 
would be no snow-covering to melt away. The precipitation 
might be great, but if so, it would be as rain; and the con- 
densation of vapour into rain sets free vast stores of latent 
heat. A climate of extreme rain is, as far as the thermometer 
is concerned, necessarily mild; and the vegetation of a country 
depends rather on the minimum temperature than on the 
mean. We are all familiar with the damage often done by a 
frosty night in May; and the effect of three such nights on 
the vineyards of the south of France was brought tangibly 
home to many of us, some four years ago, by a considerable 
advance in the market price of Bordeaux wines. It is thus an 
equable climate, in which such minima are unknown, that is 
most favourable to vegetation; and even now, the vegetation 
under the most thoroughly wretched climate on the whole 
earth, in Tierra del Fuego, is almost tropical in many of its 
characteristics. But whilst one hemisphere would have a 
climate thus favourable to vegetation, equable and warm, 
the other would be subjected to the extreme rigour of cold; 
the snow-covering would reach far into the temperate zone, 
and the whole hemisphere would be chilled. . 
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In so considering the changes of climate, there is then 
another astronomical condition no less important than the 
eccentricity of the orbit, and that is the position of the earth 
in its orbit during the summer and winter halves of the year. 
At the present time the line which joins the positions of the 
earth at midsummer and midwinter is very nearly, though 
not quite, coincident with the greatest diameter of the earth’s 
orbit, and midsummer and midwinter fall very nearly at the 
time at which the earth is respectively at its greatest and 
least distance from the sun—in astronomical language, when 
the earth is in aphelion and perihelion. Now this line con- 
tinually changes its position, by virtue of a movement due, 
for the most part, to what is known as ‘the precession of 
‘the equinoxes.’ It turns slowly round the sun, and makes 
a complete circuit in rather less than twenty-one thousand 
years; that is to say, in about ten thousand years the 
position of the earth relative to the sun at midsummer 
and midwinter will be exactly the opposite of what it is 
now. Our midsummer will be when the earth is in peri- 
helion, our midwinter when the earth is in aphelion; our 
winter will be about eight days longer than our summer, 
and the difference arising from this cause, such as it is, 
will be in favour of the southern ‘hemisphere, as it now is in 
favour of the northern. But the same continual movement, 
the same precession of the equinoxes, goes on independently 
of any change in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit ; and it 
may thus have happened that, during a period of maximum 
or very great eccentricity, the earth might be in both these 
positions, and, at intervals of some ten thousand years, both 
northern and southern hemispheres each be subjected to an 
extreme state of glaciation and to the very opposite conditions 
of a sub-tropical climate. 

Amongst the many objections which have been made to this 
theory, there was one pointed out by Sir Charles Lyell, which 
cannot be overlooked. It amounts to this: that in this, as in 
other meteorological phenomena, the maximum effect would 
not be coincident with, but would follow at some distance, the 
maximum cause. The greatest accumulation of snow on the 
hemisphere supposed to be glaciated would not be when mid- 
winter fell when the earth was in aphelion, but, rather, towards 
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the end of the period during which the winters were longer 
than the summer, that is, as the earth at midwinter ap- 
proached the point of quadrature. Now, in the gradual 
change of the earth’s position, the accumulation of snow 
must take as long to disappear as to collect; and if the accu- 
mulation went on through the whole period during which the 
winter was longer than the summer, the removal of this accu- 
mulation would last through the whole complementary period, 
and begin again at the end of it. In this way each hemisphere 
would be subjected to continual, never-ending glaciation, in- 
stead of to an alternation of cold and warm periods. 

A reference to the existing condition of the southern hemi- 
sphere permits us, to some extent, to explain away this diffi- 
culty. The winter of the southern hemisphere is now about 
eight days longer than the summer, but the accumulation of 
snow has scarcely made any approach towards that of the 
glacial period. There is no reason to believe that it increases 
at all; but if it does, it is so slowly that a hundred years has 
not made it evident. We are therefore within our right in as- 
suming that, under a condition of extreme eccentricity, the 
accumulation of snow would not approach the zone now called 
temperate until the excess of winter was considerably more 
than eight days, and would attain its maximum at the corre- 
sponding position of the solstice on the other side of aphelion. 
This snowy covering might thus well have disappeared before 
the position of midwinter in perihelion was reached, and the 
maximum effect of the sun would be some time after that 
position was passed. ‘here is no doubt that in this there is 
a great difficulty; but as Mr. Croll has not referred to it, he 
is not responsible for the imperfect explanation which we have 
offered. 

From his more especial point of view, Mr. Darwin has con- 
sidered that the alternation of cold and warm periods, as 
described, will explain certain problems in the distribution of 
plants, which seem inexplicable on any theory of simultaneous 
glaciation at both poles. There are some species of plants 
common to the temperate zones of both hemispheres which are 
not found in the tropics, except on elevated mountains. How 
did they get there? How did they cross the equator? Ac- 
cording to the theory we have been discussing, during a period 
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of glaciation in one hemisphere, the line of greatest heat would 
reach far into the other, and the geographical equator might 
well be virtually included in the temperate zone. The plants 
of the colder hemisphere, flying from the increasing cold, or, 
rather, attracted by more favourable conditions nearer the 
equator, would gradually spread in that direction, and during 
the glacial period would flourish in the geographical tropics. 
As the thermal equator began again to approach the geo- 
graphical, these would be driven into the higher lands, and 
would stay there till the hot zone had passed by into the 
‘opposite hemisphere: they would then descend, and, occupy- 
ing the lowlands, would spread as far as possible towards the 
new ice-cap. Representatives of the species would thus be on 
both sides of the equator, and would necessarily retire to the 
temperate zones beyond the tropics, as the climate again 
changed. The probable solution of this botanical problem 
lends a strong support to the view which Mr. Croll has taken 
of the very different and alternating climate of the two hemi- 
spheres during the cold periods. 

A peculiarly tempting feature of this theory is that it offers 
an explanation of the many puzzling changes of sea level, 
traces of which are still manifest on our own and neighbour- 
ing coasts. That many, and the most important, of these 
changes have been brought about by the action of internal 
forces, which we do not and probably never shall understand, 
is accepted by all geologists ; but, in Mr. Croll’s opinion, it is 
unnecessary to appeal to these forces as an explanation of all. 
He believes that many of them are due, not to a raising or 
lowering of the land, but to a lowering or raising of the sea; 
and that this raising or lowering is due to the attraction of 
the mass of ice accumulated near one or the other pole. His 
reasoning on this point is a necessary corollary of the theory 
on which he founds it, the alternation of the glacial period in 
the two hemispheres. Assuming this, he argues that an 
enormous mass of ice at or near one pole must alter, to 
some extent, the position of the earth’s centre of gravity ; 
that an excess of sea will therefore be drawn over towards 
the glaciated hemisphere, causing in it an apparent sinking 
of the land, whilst in the other hemisphere the land will 
appear to rise. He believes, then, that the ‘raised beaches,’ 
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distinctly marked at many points of our coast, are the beaches 
so made at a higher level during the last period of glaciation; 
and that, further back, the junction of England with the con- 
tinent was due to a withdrawal of the water from the North 
Sea, rather than to a real raising of the sea-bed. 

That the accumulation of snow at one pole would tend to 
produce some such effect is mathematically certain ; but the 
extent to which it would actually produce it is doubtful, and 
would depend entirely on the extent of the displacement of 
the centre of gravity, and, therefore, on the thickness of the 
ice-cap over the glaciated pole. Mr. Croll believes this to 
’ have been, in some instances, very great: he believes that, 
‘even now, it is very great at the South Pole; but the measure 
of this belief is founded on assumptions that will scarcely 
be generally accepted. He assumes, for instance, that the 
south polar region is occupied by a continent, which reaches 
in every direction to an average distance of twenty degrees 
from the pole, or rather more; and that this continent is 
covered with an ice-cap of a thickness sufficient to permit it 
to discharge icebergs by the natural motion of the ice. Now, 
he argues from experiment that ice will not move over a 
slope of less than one degree, and that this slope, carried from 
the coast-line to the centre of the hypothetical continent, 
gives a thickness of twenty-four miles. 

That icebergs of enormous size are discharged from the 
south polar region is well known. Mr. Croll has given the 
estimated dimensions of many that have beengscen, from 
which it appears that a thickness of more than a mile is not 
uncommon ; but the evidence of a continent three thousand 
miles across, or of an ice-cap twenty-four miles thick, is 
scarcely satisfactory. Mr. Croll is indeed willing to accept 
one-fourth of this thickness; but clearly, if the bases of his 
argument are sound, twenty-four miles, and not six, are 
necessary to meet the requirernents of the known fact that 
huge icebergs are discharged. If he accepts a possible thick- 
ness of six miles, it is that he admits that ice may move on a 
much less slope than has been experimentally proved, and the 
very groundwork of his argument crumbles away; for there 
is as much reason to suppose that ice may move on a slope 
of one-hundredth part, as on one of one-fourth part of a 
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degree, and, for aught we know to the contrary, it may be 
merely a question of time. 

We thus find ourselves without any trustworthy data on 
which to base any calculations regarding the displacement 
of the earth’s centre of gravity during the periods of maxi- 
mum glaciation; and though we would freely admit the 
possibility of a displacement that would lay bare the North 
Sea, and carry our coast westward to the one-hundred fathom 
line, or that would, on the contrary, lay under water a great 
part of the lowlands of England, Scotland, and the adjacent 
countries, we are unable to admit it as a certainty, and are 
the more compelled to doubt, as a familiar proverb warns us 
ever to mistrust what seems probable. We think it is ex- 
tremely likely; we know that it is extremely tempting; but it” 
is not proved. 

Another feature of Mr. Croll’s theory, which is still more 
tempting, and which seems based on more certain evidence, 
is the possibility, the long wished-for possibility, which it 
promises of a really scientific estimate of geological time ; for 
all attempts that have been made on purely geological bases 
have proved, on investigation, unsound and altogether un- 
satisfactory. Of these attempts, the most common has been 
by reference to the thickness of different strata, and an 
estimate of the time requisite for their deposition. But the 
calculations so made have been wild in the extreme, the 
general tendency of uniformitarians having been to run away 
into appalling statements of hundreds and thousands of 
millions of years. Mr. Croll considers that this propensity 
to exaggerate is due partly to the inability of the human 
mind to form any real conception of the meaning of very high 
numbers. A unit, followed by six, or twelve, or eighteen 
ciphers, is an arithmetical expression, and nothing more. 

This incapability, however, whilst it has perhaps permitted 
the acceptance of the exaggerated estimates, is not responsible 
for their being. This has followed from the method which has 
been adopted of referring different formations to a mean rate 
of deposit, instead of to an exceptional one; of virtually 
supposing, in fact, that earthy matter washed into the sea 
is uniformly spread out over the whole bed of the ocean 
This, of course, is not the case: probably no one for a moment 
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been made after tacitly assuming it. Deposits washed into 
the sea cannot, as a rule, reach beyond a distance of a 
hundred miles, and spread over even that very partially. 
The Mississippi, for instance, brings down from the sea each 
year upwards of seven thousand millions of cubic feet of solid 
matter; but as this is almost all laid down in the northern 
part of the Gulf of Mexico, clearly in a future age the thick- 
ness of this stratum can form no measure of time if compared 
with the formation of river deposits under very different con- 
ditions. 

Similarly, although from the quantity of solid matter carried 
down each year by the principal rivers of the globe, we can 
calculate the mean rate of denudation now going on in their 
respective basins, it is utterly impossible to say what is the 
rate of denudation in any specified district. Professor 
Geikie (Archibald) has computed that the sediment brought 
down by the Mississippi in 6,000 years, the Ganges in 2,358, 
or.the Po in 729 years, is equivalent to a mean denuda- 
tion, throughout their respective basins, of one foot; but no 
geologist would maintain that the demonstrated removal of 
one foot, at any given spot, necessarily corresponded to the 
computed number of years, or, in fact, bore any relation to it. 
Attempts to fix the chronology of the past by any such calcu- 
lations have always appearéil to us utterly futile, a waste of 
much labour and ingenuity. 

Mr. Croll, for the first time in geological science, has pro- 
posed to calculate the past epochs on an astronomical basis. 
From a formula given by Leverrier, he has computed the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit at intervals of fifty thousand 
years, or, in special cases, at intervals of ten thousand years, 
for a period extending, in all, over four millions of years. 
This calculation is liable to the objection that the formula is 
proposed by Leverrier only with reference to a comparatively 
short period—a hundred thousand years—backwards or for- 
wards, and its application to a period so extended as three 
million years is quite uncertain. Itis beyond the power, even 
of astronomers, to say positively what was the condition of the 
solar system three million years ago, or what it will be one 
million years hence. Mr. Croll’s calculation is, therefore, 
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based on the doubtful hypothesis that the solar system 
through all ages has been and will be subject to the same 
forces and disturbances as at present; and on this hypothesis 
he arrives at the conclusion that periods of extreme eccentyri- 
city have happened one, two, and three hundred thousand 
years ago; again between seven and nine hundred thousand 
years ago; and at other epochs still more remote, the greatest 
within the limits of his calculations occurring two and a half 
million years ago. 

Comparing these figures with the geological record, he con- 
cludes that the last glacial period, whose signs are those which 
most clearly remain, coincided with and extended over the two 
latest of these epochs, being at its astronomical maximum 
two, and again one hundred thousand years ago, and continu- 
ing as distinctly a cold period to between seventy and eighty 
thousand years ago. Within this limit the computation may 
be accepted as fairly trustworthy. The more remote determi- 
nations, reaching back to a million or three million years ago, 


_astronomical epochs which Mr. Croll wishes to identify with 


the periods of the middle and early divisions of the Tertiary 
age (Miocene and Eocene), must be considered as much more 
doubtful ; but, failing any more exact knowledge, they may be 
accepted as vaguely measuring the lapse of time since the be- 
ginning of the present forms of life. 

Sir William Thomson’s calculations, that the age of the 
world cannot exceed one hundred millions of years, have at 
least a mathematical and physical basis. Professor Ramsay, 
perhaps the first of living geologists, has expressed his opinion 
that, as compared with the vast extent of geological time, the 
oldest formations are things of yesterday. The collocation of 
these two decided opinions of men, of all others the most 
competent to form opinions, serves at least to bridle the 
imagination, which has been apt to run riot in a labyrinth of 
unmeaning numerical expressions. 

The reference of the last glacial period to an astronomical 
epoch eighty thousand years ago, gives a plausible estimate of 
the antiquity of man in this part of the world. From a long 
examination of the older stone deposits, Mr. Geikie has shown 
that paleolithic man was in this country contemporaneous with 


the last tropical mammalia, and that beyond a doubt these 
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were antecedent to the last glacial period. All the geological 
evidence is to the effect that since then our climate has been 
continually improving: there has been no intervening warm 
period. It has long been admitted that between paleolithic 
and neolithic man there was a distinct gap: the one did not 
merge by gradual improvement into the other. Mr. Geikie 
would conclude that the cause of this gap was the burying the 
greater part of Scotland and England under ice, and the 
small remainder under water. He considers, then, that the 
remains of the tropical mammals and of paleolithic man are 
to be referred to the last warm period, that is to say, about 
ninety or a hundred thousand years ago. These, as far as 
England was concerned, were exterminated or driven out by 
the increasing cold; the man maintaining his ground long 
enough to mingle his bones with those of the arctic animals 
which took possession of the country. After the lapse of 
many ages, when the ice-cap had partially disappeared, other 
men took his place—men of different form, habits, manners— 
neolithic men. These were contemporary with many of the 
arctic mammals not yet withdrawn to the north; amongst 
others, the musk ox and reindeer. It is of course impossible 
to fix the date of this new intrusion: the amelioration of our 
climate was very gradual, and both musk ox and reindeer 
continued for a long time to roam as far south as the Pyre- 
nees. Neolithic man certainly lived with them and on them, 
and nothing in the evidence would point to a later date for the 
post-glacial colonization of this country than about sixty 
thousand years ago. 

Mr. Croll’s theory is so pretty, and the results are so fasci- 
nating, that it is difficult to avoid being carried away by a 
feeling of esthetic admiration unsuited to scientific inquiry. 
It costs us an effort, as we conclude, to call to mind any of 
the objections against it. Of these, we think the one which we 
have mentioned as raised by Sir Charles Lyell has very great 
weight ; but of even greater weight do we consider the objec- 
tion that the ocean currents—having the enormous climatic 
influence which Mr. Croll has proved them to haye—may 
increase, but may, on the other hand, act contrary to the effect 
of the orbit’s eccentricity. Mr. Croll believes that they must 
necessarily increase it; he belicves that the greater part of 
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the inter-tropical drift must necessarily pass into the warm 
hemisphere. So far as depends on the position of the thermal 
equator, we fully agree with him, but we cannot, with him, 
ignore the effect of the trend of the coast line, which must 
act independently of cosmical conditions; and whatever 
effect we may allow to changes in the eccentricity of our 
earth’s orbit, we believe that the relative severity or mildness 
of the cold and warm periods must have been measured out 
by the coast line of Central or South America, of New Guinea, 
and the adjacent islands, and have been determined by the 
volume and temperature of the Japan current and of the Gulf 
Stream. 


Art. II.—Dean Hook on the English Reformation. 


DrypEn speaks of some writers of history who are not 
‘historians of an action but lawyers of a party,’ on the ‘ front 
‘of whose histories there ought to be written the prologue 
‘of a pleading, “I am for the plaintiff,” or ‘‘I am for the 
‘defendant.”’ The Reformation of the Church of England 
is a peculiarly tempting subject for a party writer. It had so 
many phases, so many stages of development, with so many 
points of advance and retrogression, that it is easy to find 
arguments apparently valid for almost any theory. Moreover, 
many important documents are missing ; some are supposed to 
have met unfair treatment, and the language of others, owing 
to the inherent imperfection of all language, is capable of 
being turned to a meaning altogether different from what was 
originally intended. Itis found, too, that on many questions 
of theology our Reformers are either silent or indefinite, so that 
the field is wide for surmise and conjecture. 

On the title page of his ‘ History of the Reformed Arch- 
‘bishops of Canterbury,’ Dean Hook should have written 
that he held a brief for what he calls the ‘ Anglo-Catholic’ 
party in the Church of England, and that he intended all his 
narrations to be statements of his case. His thesis, gathered 
from different places and repeated perhaps a hundred times 
in every volume, is this: the Church of England has pre- 


served its continuity from Augustine to the present day; in 
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this respect the English Reformation was unlike the Reform- 
ation in other countries; we reformed the Catholic Church, 
but other reformers set up Protestant sects. The conclusion 
is that the Church of England and the Church of Rome are 
members of the same family, though not on speaking terms, 
but all other Protestants are extra ecclesiam, touching the 
Church at no point. Anything in English ecclesiastical history 
which seems to contradict this theory is called Puritanism, 
and as such is put down as the parent of hatred, strife, vari- 
ance, and every evil work. 

It must be admitted to be somewhat remarkable that there 
is not a line in the writings of either the English or the Con- 
tinental Reformers which indicates the smallest consciousness 
of any difference in the objects proposed by them. They 
all intended the reformation of the Catholic Church. Bishop 
Jewel, who may be taken as an authority on this subject, 
says expressly that ‘ these worthy and learned fathers, Luther 
‘and Zwinglius, and other like godly and zealous men, were 
‘appointed of God not to erect a new Church, but to reform 
‘the old.’ * The Church of Scotland, which was modelled 
after the pattern of the Reformed Church of Geneva, claimed 
in its constitutional documents to be the old Church, and not 
anew sect. The petition of the barons and gentlemen to the 
Parliament that voted the Reformation, asked the suppres- 
sion of the Roman doctrines only in ‘ exceptionable points,’ 
the restoration of the ancient discipline of the Church, and the 
abrogation of the Pope’s supremacy. In the reign of Edward, 
the German refugees were allowed to worship at Austin 
Friars by an express patent from the king, in the preamble 
of which it was stated that ‘the German Church made pro- 
‘fession of pure and uncorrupted religion, and was instructed 
‘in truly Christian and apostolical opinions and rites.’ t 
There is nothing in history more certain than that the 
English Reformers fraternised with those on the Continent, 
that they imitated them in their formularies of faith, and 
even corresponded with them concerning their uniting 
together into one great Protestant Church. There were 
many points on which the Swiss Reformers differed from 


* Works, vol. iii. p. 213. Parker Society Edition. 
t See Neal’s ‘ History of the Puritans,’ vol. i. p. 50. 
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those of Germany, and many on which the English Reformers 
differed among themselves, but never once on any side is it 
even intimated that the English alone reformed the Catholic 
Church, while the others only established Protestant sects. 

Dean Hook’s arguments may be classed under three heads 
(1) That our Reformers always claimed to belong to the 
Catholic Church. (2) That they received the Primitive 
Church of the Fathers as an authority in matters of faith. 
(8) That, unlike other Reformed Churches, our historical 
continuity with the ancient Church was never broken. 

On the first head, it is true that all our Reformers claimed 
to be Catholic and to belong to the Catholic Church. The 
same, however, is true of the foreign Reformers. All of them 
sometimes speak of the Reformed Church as if different from 
that before the Reformation, just as historians often speak of 
the Primitive Church or the Medieval Church or the Protest- 
ant Church. Itis acase of identity and difference. The same 
Church exists under different forms. Dean Hook, for instance, 
admits that the Church of England is both Catholic and 
Protestant, but if an argument is to be raised on words, here 
is a foundation for two arguments that would be mutually 
destructive. It proves nothing that our Reformers called 
themselves Catholic, till we know in what sense they used 
the word, and if the foreign Reformers did not call themselves. 
Catholic in the same sense. Bishop Beveridge says that with 
the ancient Fathers Catholic commonly meant orthodox. 
This is the sense in which it is generally used by the English 
Reformers after the Reformation was in any way settled. 
When John Bradford was on his trial, the Archbishop of 
York quoted from St. Augustine a definition of Catholic, as 
‘that which has consent of all peoples and nations,’ asking 
how that could agree to the Reformed Church. ‘ Marry,’ 
answered Bradford, ‘all peoples and nations that be God’s 
‘people have consented with me and I with them in the 
‘doctrines of faith.’ Archdeacon Philpot made the same 
answer to a similar question. He agreed, he said, with the 
true Catholic Church, which had the perfect doctrine of 
Christ, and quoted Augustine’s authority that it was by 
teaching the right faith that the Catholic Church was to be 
known. 
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The evidence is overwhelming that the English Reformers 
and those on the Continent were entirely agreed on the whole 
question of what constitutes the Church. Cranmer says that 
it consists only of the elect, and is known by none but God. 
The Scripture does not depend on it, but it depends on the 
Scripture. In this sense the Church is the pillar and ground 
of truth, and can never err. But there is another aspect of 
the Church in which it is regarded as ‘open’ and ‘known.’ 
This Church is not the pillar and ground of truth except so far 
as it is ‘a register or treasury to keep the books of God’s holy 
‘will and testament, and to rest therein.’ If it go one step 
beyond this it is no more God’s Church, but ‘the synagogue 
‘of Satan and the pillar of Antichrist.’* The whole of this 
passage may be compared with one in Calvin’s Institutes, +t 
from which it is evidently borrowed. Calvin says that the 

‘hurch is of two kinds, the invisible and the visible. The 
first consists of God’s elect, and has its foundation in His eter- 
nal election, the second is the Church visible. It is true only 
so far as it abides by God’s Word, and that which really 
makes a Church is to have the pure Word of God preached, 
and the sacraments rightly administered. The Reformers 
maintained that they were Catholics because of the very 
points on which they were Protestant. The use of the word, 
as in all words where the sense is double, often caused them 
to be misunderstood. The most remarkable case is that of 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, who said on the scaffold, ‘I die in 
‘the Catholic faith of the holy Church.’ There is no evidence 
that he renounced the cause of the Protestant Reformation, 
but his words have been interpreted by some as a public 
recantation. 

The question of deference paid to the Fathers by the English 
Reformers, and through them by the English Church, is a 
similar case of words understood in different senses from what. 
the writers intended. The Anglican position, as usually de- 
fined, is that it is not the Bible alone that is the rule of faith, 
but the Bible as interpreted by Catholic antiquity. There is 
certainly great deference paid to the old Fathers by the Eng- 
lish Reformers, but not more than was paid by those on the 


* See Works, vol. i. p. 8377. Parker Society Edition. 
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Continent. Some of the words quoted by Dean Hook seem 
conclusive until we look into the circumstances which evoked 
them, and by which they must be interpreted. We have not 
met in the whole of the writings of the Reformers one passage 
which justifies the assertion that the English Church differs 
from other Protestant Churches in the use made of the 
Fathers, or that it takes Scripture only as interpreted by 
Catholic antiquity. Ali the Reformers, both in England and 
in other countries, maintained that the Fathers were on their 
side, but that they followed the Fathers only so far as they 
followed truth. The creeds, the first councils, and everything 
which was received as in any sense an authority, was so only 
because they were found to stand the test of Seripture. In 
some places Dean Hook fairly expounds the views of the 
Reformers on this subject, while, in other places, he ascribes 
to them a theory which they never held. Speaking of Cran- 
mer, for instance, Hook says that he ‘ thought all men should 
‘be placed in the situation of the Bereans of old. When the 
‘Church preached to them they ought to have the power to 
‘search the Scriptures to see whether these things were so.’* 
The principle is laid down broadly that in all reforms the 
Church is to be judged by Scripture. A few pages further 
on the Dean gives another account. ‘The Bible,’ he says, 
‘Cranmer held to be the Word of God, but the Bible was, 
‘in his opinion, not the Word of God, unless it be rightly 
‘interpreted’ + and the interpreters are the Fathers, or 
the early Church. If these two accounts are put together, 
the result will be that the Church (the early Church in- 
cluded) is to be tested by the Sevipture, and, at the same 
time, to be the interpreter of Scripture. To the view set 
forth in the first account no Protestant could take any excep- 
tion. We never heard of the Protestant who thought that all 
men ‘should chalk out a religion for themselves,’ and this, 
we are sure, was not the meaning of the famous saying of 
Chillingworth, which Dean Hook seems to have quite mis- 
understood. The province of the Church, as a teaching body, 
is admitted by all sects of which we know anything. What is 
denied is the infallibility of the Church, either the early 
Church or the modern, and what is affirmed is the necessity of 


* Vol. ii. p. 187. + Ibid. p. 147. 
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appealing always to the Bible, which is the only real founda- 
tion of the Christian religion, and so the religion of Protestants. 

The doctrine of the English Reformers was that the Church 
at all times is to be tested by Scripture, but in the contro- 
versy with the Romanists they were willing to stand by the 
judgment of the Fathers. This principle was gradually changed 
by the Stuart divines, and the Church, that is, the early 
Church or Fathers, made the authoritative interpreter of 
Scripture. A third phase of the patristic theory has turned 
up in modern times. It has been supposed to be discovered 
that the Fathers are not on the side of the Protestants, so 
that our Reformers had the worst of it, but the Church of 
England is saved by its appeal to the Fathers. If their 
doctrines are anti-Protestant, so are the doctrines of the 
English Church. To this development of the doctrine of the 
authority of the Fathers we owe the principle of putting a 
Catholic sense on the doctrinal formularies of the Church, 


’ such as we have in Newman’s Tract XC., Pusey’s ‘ Hirenicon,’ 


and Bishop Forbes’ ‘ Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles.’ 
But the vital point is in what we have classed as Dr. 
Hook’s third argument, that the continuity of the English 
Church at the Reformation was not broken, and that in this its 
position is different from other Protestant Churches. It is 
not denied that the foreign Reformers wished to reform the 
Church, but being driven out of it they had, Dean Hook says, 
no Church to reform. We kept the Church, while it was their 
misfortune to lose it. In Scotland, for instance, the Catholic 
Church was un-established by the Act of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment of 1560, which forbade the ministrations of the ancient 
priesthood. The Church of England, on the other hand, re- 
mained the same Church after the Reformation that it was 
before. It is the same garden with the weeds taken out, the 
same vine with the luxuriant branches pruned. This con- 
tinuity is illustrated by York Cathedral. It belongs to the 
English Church, as an estate belongs to the representative of 
an ancient family. The Romanists have built a church by 
its side, which proves that they are not the lineal descendants 
of the family to whom the ‘estate’ belongs. A Presbyterian, 
we apprehend, might urge for the continuity of his Church, 
that Glasgow Cathedral stands to it in the same relation as 
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York Minster to the Church of England; but the answer would 
be that the latter retained the ancient hierarchy, while in the 
former it was displaced. And so we come at last to this, 
that the Church is constituted not, as Cranmer and Calvin 
with all the other Reformers said, by the Word of God and 
sacraments, but by the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

As we are dealing with history, it will be best to follow facts, 
and convenient to follow them in the order of the biographies 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury. It is not necessary to go 
further back than Cranmer, and it is necessary to distinguish 
different stages in the development of his doctrinal views. 
Cranmer was a cautious man, and, as Dean Hook intimates, 
more of a lawyer than a theologian. The old-fashioned High 
Churchman used to laud his cautious policy, and contrast it 
with the revolutionary vehemence of such Reformers as John 
Knox. But some of the modern High Churchmen have found 
it impossible to bend his doctrines to ‘Anglo - Catholic’ 
notions, and in their wrath they have denounced him as a 
time-server and a heretic. Even ‘rascal’ and ‘ scoundrel’ 
are terms that they have freely applied to him. Dean Hook 
treats the Archbishop as on the whole a ‘suspicious’ cha- 
racter. He had far too much to do with the foreign Protest- 
ants, and he yielded too much to the Puritans at home. He 
comes out, however, in the end, though somewhat soiled and 
sullied, a good ‘Catholic’ man, in whose writings, bating 
something said in the heat of controversy, may be found 
the principles of Anglo-Catholicism. 

The first of these is the Apostolical Succession. As Cranmer 
never treated of this subject directly, it required some ingenuity 
to make out a case. This could only be done by inferences 
and by admitting ‘inconsistencies not to be denied.’ Two 
quotations, however, are found, one from the King’s Book, 
called ‘The Necessary Doctrine,’ which bears the early date 
of 1543, and another from the Catechism of Justus Jonas, 
which Cranmer translated, or at least sanctioned for use in 
England. The exility of evidence Dr. Hook supplements by 
a terrible anathema against all who subscribe the formularies 
of the Church of England without believing the doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession. They are ‘ wicked men,’ whose sole 
object is ‘to share the emoluments of the Church ;’ but 
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Cranmer, says the Dean with an air of triumph, ‘is not to 
‘be numbered among these.’ We are, however, afraid that 
he must find his portion with these ‘wicked men.’ It is 
quite true that he speaks of orders, of consecration of bishops 
and priests, but never once in such a way as to leave it to be 
inferred that the Lutherans or the Calvinists had not all these 
things in substance, though they might not use the same 
names. No Presbyterian will deny that there has always 
been a body of teachers in the Church, in whose hands was 
vested the power of discipline, or the authority of the keys. 
It will also be admitted that these teachers were sometimes 
called bishops, and sometimes priests or presbyters. The 
question if there were one or more orders, was with the English 
Reformers a mere secondary question; Cranmer gave it as 
his deliberate ‘opinion and sentence,’ in a document still 
extant, with his autograph attached, that ‘ bishops and priests 
‘were not two things, but one office, in the beginning of 
‘Christ’s religion.’ There was always to be a ministry in 
the Church certainly, but it was not necessary for its con- 
tinuance that there should be always the same names or 
the same forms. In the document just quoted,* Cranmer 
says that ‘a bishop may make a priest, by the Scriptures, 
‘and so may princes and governors also, and that by the 
‘authority of God committed to them and the people, also by 
‘their election,’ and that ‘in the New Testament to be ap- 
‘pointed a bishop or a priest needeth no consecration, by the 
‘Scriptures, for election or appointing thereto is sufficient.’ 
It is competent for us to take these passages, and those 
quoted by Dr. Hook, and put them down as ‘ inconsistencies,’ 
but we prefer finding Cranmer consistent, and interpreting the 
one set of passages by the other. This is surely preferable, 
at least when we know from other sources that Cranmer 
really agreed with Calvin as to the essence of the Church, 
that, as Dean Hook contemptuously expresses it, he ‘ held 
‘ partly with ultra-Protestants,’ that he even subscribed him- 
self Calvin’s dear brother in Christ, and that he wished 
the great founder of ‘ Protestant sects’ to call a council of 
learned men to deliberate on the union of ‘the Churches of 
‘God,’ which meant all Protestant communities to the exclu- 
: * See Works, vol. ii. p. 17. 
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sion of the Church of Rome, whose case then as now was 
hopeless. 

The next prominent question is that of the authority of the 
Church in matters of faith. This, it is inferred, Cranmer must 
have held because ‘he was born a Churchman,’ and ‘ professed 
‘himself, to the end of his life, to be a Catholic.’* It is added 
that he admitted the Canon of Lirinensis, that we are to 
receive that which has been ‘ believed always, everywhere, and 
‘by all.’ Some further proofs are from public documents 
issued in King Henry’s reign, to the effect that the Church 
of England did not wish to depart from the articles of the 
Catholic faith. The really important passages, however, are 
those in which Cranmer appeals to the Fathers. It is gene- 
rally forgotten that in these passages the question is between 
the Reformers and the Church of Rome. The Romish doce- 
trines, that is the doctrines received by the Catholic Church 
before the Reformation, were declared by the Reformers to be 
innovations of later times. So confident were they of this that 
they were willing to have the whole matter tested by the 
teaching of the Primitive Church. Never, indeed, is it said 
that the early Church is an authority in any absolute sense, 
yet Cranmer’s words, if we take them out of their connection, 
may be made to mean this. The passage, quoted more than 
once by Dean Hook, is from the appeal before Thirlby and 
Bonner, and is certainly the strongest which could be pro- 
duced. The subject is the doctrine of the Eucharist, concera- 
ing which Cranmer declares that ‘it was never his mind to 
‘write, speak, or understand anything contrary to the most 
‘holy Word of God, or else against the holy Catholic Church 
‘of Christ ;’ but, rather, that he wished to ‘mean and judge 
‘those things as the Catholic Church, and the most holy 
‘Fathers of old, with one accord, have meant and judged.’ 
Cranmer was not, in these words, laying down the principle 
that the Fathers are to be authoritative interpreters of Serip- 
ture, or that what they taught is to be a rule of faith. His 
simple meaning obviously is that the Romish doctrines are 
not to be found in the primitive Church. Of this he is so 
certain that he is willing the whole case should be tried on 
that ground. The same position is often assumed in the 

* Vol. ii. p. 147. 
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controversy with Gardiner on the Lord’s Supper. Cranmer 
denies that Transubstantiation is either in the Scriptures or in 
the Fathers. Against the Church of Rome, which maintained 
agreement with antiquity, it was important to be able to say 
of any doctrine that it was not in the Fathers. Bishop Jewel 
formally states the kind of authority which the Fathers had in 
the estimation of the English Reformers.* They were inter- 
preters of Scripture, not infallible interpreters whose doctrines 
were to be received as having authority, but as the conclusions 
of learned men. Their opinions were always to be tested by 
Scripture, and for this principle Jewel. found authority in the 
writings of the Fathers themselves. Augustine said, ‘ Neither 
‘do we esteem the writings of all men, be they never so worthy 
‘ and Catholic, as we esteem the canonical Scriptures; but that, 
‘save the reverence that is due unto them, we may dislike and 
‘ reject somewhat in their writings if we find that they thought 
‘otherwise than truth allows. Such am I in the writings of 
‘ others, and such would I wish others to be in mine.’ Jewel 
quotes several Fathers who expressly renounced all authority, 
except so far as Scripture witnessed to what they said. He 
adds, ‘Some things I believe, and some things which they 
‘write I cannot believe. I weigh them not as the holy 
‘canonical Scriptures. Cyprian was a doctor of the Church, 
‘yet he was deceived; Hierome was a doctor of the Church, 
‘yet he was deceived; Augustine was a doctor of the Church, 
‘yet he wrote a book of Retractations. He acknowledges that 
‘he was deceived. That saint wrote, ‘“‘ Take away from us any 
‘of our books: let the books of God come amongst us, hear 
‘ what Christ saith, hearken what the truth speaketh.”’ 

The only doctrine of Cranmer’s which we need notice further 
concerns the Lord’s Supper. Dean Hook does not contend 
for more than that he retained to the last a belief in the real 
presence of Christ in this sacrament, and this according to 
the popular idea is the middle position which the Church of 
England takes between the Church of Rome and the ultra- 
Protestants. Cranmer’s doctrine, however, is simply Calvin’s, 
a real but spiritual presence of Christ to those who worthily 
receive the sacrament of Christ’s body and blood. Such 
persons eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood, but only 

* Works, vol. iv. p. 117. Parker Society Edition. 
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as all believers do in their daily life of faith. The bread and 
wine are symbols of Christ’s body and blood, but as Calvin 
said, ‘in such sort that the verity is joined with them.’ We 
are not sure if Calvin’s language, which was really borrowed 
by Cranmer, was of the most judicious kind, but we know 
what he meant. Cranmer doubtless began as a believer in 
Transubstantiation. He then apparently adopted the Lu- 
theran theory, but at last he confessed his agreement with 
the Swiss Reformers. Our authoiity for this statement is 
the following passages: ‘ Christ is present as they (the old 
‘ writers) teach, also that He is present in His Word.’ Again, 
‘If Christ had never ordained the sacrament, yet should we 


‘have eaten His flesh and drunken His blood, as all the faith- | 


‘ful did before the sacrament was ordained, and do daily when 
‘they receive not the sacrament.’ Cranmer tells Gardiner in 
the following words that he agrees with Zwinglius: ‘He (Bucer) 
‘utterly denieth that Christ is really and substantially pre- 
‘sent in the bread and wine, either by conversion or inclusion, 
‘but in the ministration he affirmeth Christ to be present ; 
‘and so do I also, but not to be eaten and drunken of them 
‘that be wicked and members of the devil, whom Christ 
‘ neither feedeth nor hath any communion with them ; and to 
‘conclude in few words, the doctrine of M. Bucer in the place 
‘by you alleged he dissenteth in nothing from Gcolampadius 
‘and Zwinglius.’* When Cranmer was charged with being 
a Zwinglian, and calling the doctrine of Zwinglius the Catholic 
faith, he only answered that he did not now believe as he 
once did. 

By keeping Cranmer’s views out of sight it might have 
been possible to maintain the ‘ Anglo-Catholic’ character of 
the English Reformation up to the end of the reign of Henry, 
or even, by a little violence, to that of Edward. But surely 
the task is hopeless after the Protestants were constituted 
into a Church by Queen Elizabeth, and all who could really 
be said to represent the ecclesiastical authority of the 
country were deprived of jurisdiction. We intend to examine 
the facts of this era with a little more minuteness than Dean 
Hook has done, for this great question really centres in the 
changes made at the accession of Elizabeth. There is a bird 
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which makes a great noise when any one approaches its nest, 
and by an instinct, which seems like reason, it draws off 
those who were in search of it by flying to a distance and alight- 
ing with a cry which seems to say, ‘It is here.’ Dr. Hook, 
with a like instinct, felt that his theory was in danger by the 
fact of the establishment of Protestantism under Elizabeth. 
When he approaches this subject he fences himself, and 
intimates that there is nothing of importance here. The 
work was done before this time, the English Reformation 
being no revolutionary break with the old hierarchy, but a long 
series of events which had been going on for a century 
and a half, and which went on for ‘another century after 
the accession of Elizabeth, the Reformation culminating 
in the Act of Uniformity in 1662. With the ‘ Anglican’ 
the most tender point is his ‘orders.’ He will compass 
sea and land to get their validity acknowledged by Greek 
or Roman or Old Catholic. Dr. Hook says that the fol- 
lowers of Luther and Calvin in England ‘ sought to over- 


‘throw the foundations of the Church, that on its ruins they 


‘might raise a Protestant sect;’ but Matthew Parker was 
too valiant an ‘ Anglo-Catholic’ to become their disciple, or 
to assume any other attitude towards them but that of a 
judge or a critic. Parker had read the Fathers, and had 
a taste for the study of old authors, from which Dr. Hook 
makes the mighty inference that he knew the Fathers had 
a tradition from the apostles, and that the Church was 
established to preserve this tradition. We are not favoured 
with a line from Parker’s writings to show that he ever 
believed anything of the kind. We have in the place of 
that Dean Hook’s assertions, comments, and inferences, 
with flings at ‘Exeter Hall’ and ‘Evangelicalism.’ The 
only evidence that Parker was an ‘Anglo-Catholic’ is that 
he was a great persecutor of those of the Puritans who 
would not wear the vestments and use wafer-bread in the 
communion; but even this evidence is considerably weak- 
ened by the declaration which Hook is obliged to quote, that 
he cared neither for cap, tippet, surplice, or wafer-bread, 
but only for the authority of the laws which enjoined them. 
We have no evidence that Matthew Parker took up any 
different ground from that of Cranmer and the foreign 
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Reformers. He continued the correspondence with Calvin 
about unity, and he sustained the same friendly relations 
towards the Protestant Churches abroad as had existed in 
King Edward’s days. There is no trace that he ever once 
objected to their orders or by the retention of Episcopal 
‘government intended to separate the Church of England from 
what Dr. Hook calls the ‘ Protestant sects’ on the Continent. 
Moreover, it is a simple fact in history that the continuity of 
the ancient hierarchy was as much broken in England on the 
accession of Elizabeth as it was in Scotland by the Parliament 
‘of 1560. When Elizabeth came to the throne she deprived 
the whole of the hierarchy of their jurisdiction. Only one 
bishop, and he a poor time-serving creature, Anthony Kitchin 
of Llandaff, took the oath of royal supremacy. If the hier- 
archy or convocation represent the Church, then the old 
Church of England came to an end at the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and a new Church entirely distinct from 
the old one was constituted by royal authority. 

It is not surprising that the validity of Anglican orders is 
a doubtful question by all who have studied the subject, if we 
except those whom it most concerns. Had the consecration 
of Archbishop Parker been in any sense the act of the Catholic 
Church in England, there might have been some plea for its 
validity on Catholic grounds. But it was the act of the 
Catholic Church only on the supposition that four Protestant 
bishops, not in office but deprived of jurisdiction, civilly and 
ecclesiastically, in the previous reign, represented the Catholic 
Church in England. They were not in communion with any 
other bishops in any other part of the world, except their 
Protestant brethren in Ireland. Their only friends were the 
foreign Reformers, and they were about to take the sees of the 
deprived hierarchy with no other title but that given them by 
Elizabeth. This is what Dr. Hook calls the Catholic Church 
in England reforming itself! 

The ‘ Anglo-Catholics,’ who boast of their ‘ orders’ to the 
exclusion from the Church of the ‘ Protestant sects’ should 
make themselves better acquainted with the facts which 
relate to the consecration of Archbishop Parker. The con- 
secrators were William Barlow, formerly Bishop of Bath and 
Wells; John Scory, sometime Bishop of Chichester; Miles 
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Coverdale, formerly Bishop of Exeter; and John Hodgskins, 
Suffragan of Bedford. Not one of these four bishops believed 
in the ‘Anglo-Catholic’ doctrine of Apostolical Succession. 
Coverdale was a notorious Puritan, and refused to appear at 
the consecration in any other dress but that of a Geneva 
minister. Hodgskins did the same, from which we may fairly 
infer that he was also a Puritan. Of Scory we know nothing, 
except that he was made a bishop in King Edward’s reign 
and by the Reformed Ordinal, that he conformed at first under 
Mary, but afterwards betook himself to the haunts of the 
exiled Reformers among the founders of the ‘ Protestant sects.’ 
Barlow was properly the consecrator, and his sentiments on 
the subject of consecration are best known. In a sermon 
he said, ‘If the King’s Grace being supreme head of the 
‘Church of England did chose, denominate, and elect any 
‘layman (being learned), to be a bishop, that he so chosen 
‘should be as good a bishop as I am or the best in England.’ 
Again, ‘Wherever two or three simple persons, as cobblers 
‘or weavers, are in company, and elected in the name of 
‘ God, there is the true Church of God.’ 

Dean Hook claims as ‘ Anglo-Catholics’ two-thirds of the 
clergy and the laity in the time of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
difficult to say what were the opinions of the great body of the 
clergy, seeing that they were nearly the same men who had 
conformed under Mary. Less than two hundred went out 
with the bishops. The laity also seem to have taken wonder- 
fully well to both religions. While Dr. Hook calls them 
‘ Anglo-Catholics,’ Archbishop Manning speaks of them as a 
nation robbed of the Catholic faith. Neal, again, says that 
the popular feeling was now strongly on the side of the Re- 
formation, because of the cruelties of Mary’s time. Such 
was the Reformation zeal of the people that great numbers 
of them appeared before the Commissioners with broken 
crucifixes, torn surplices, copes, and altar cloths. They even 
destroyed painted.glass windows that had any appearance of 
Popery, and effaced all inscriptions that had any reference 
to the ‘Catholic’ custom of praying for the dead. Strype 
seems to think that in these things they were encouraged by 
the clergy. He says, ‘The divines of that time could have 
‘been content to be without all relics and ceremonies of the 
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‘Romish Church, that there might not be the least compliance 
‘with Popish devotions.’ All that we know of the clergy of 
that era confirms Strype’sjudgment. For instance, at the first 
Convocation summoned by Elizabeth, a paper was presented 
in the Lower House against the ceremonies, and approved by 
43 against 35 of those present. It only missed passing when 
the proxies were numbered, which gave a majority of one to 
the other side. So the measure was lost by 59 against 58. 
On another occasion, when Parker threatened the London 
clergy with deprivation if they did not wear the square cap, 
tippet, and surplice, out of 100 only 61 submitted, notwith- 
standing the rod of terror suspended over their heads, while 
the others preferred enduring the loss of all things. 

The bishops consecrated by Parker are described by a 
modern Ritualist as ‘the whole tribe of Calvinistic prelates 
‘under Elizabeth.’ This contemptuous language is much 
nearer the truth than setting them forth as the true ancestors 
of modern High Churchmen. The Zurich Letters bear ample 
testimony that not only those inclined to Protestantism, but 
even the party which fought for the Prayer-Book at Frankfort, 
were much more in harmony with the Swiss Reformers than 
with the maintainers of ‘ Apostolical Succession.’ We need 
not waste space with quotations from these letters, but a 
specimen must be given. Richard Cox, who was made Bishop 
of Norwich, wrote to Wolfgang Werdner, ‘ We are thundering 
‘forth in our pulpits, and especially before our Queen Eliza- 
‘beth, that the Roman Pontiff is truly Antichrist, and that 
‘traditions are for the most part mere blasphemies.’ Edwin 
Sandys, who was made Bishop of London and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, only submitted to the vestments and cere- 
monies because he was persuaded not to desert the Chureh at 
a crisis so important for the Protestant interest. Other con- 
temporary bishops, as Scambler, Horne, Parkhurst, and Pilk- 
ington, are known to have been Puritans. Jewel ridiculed the 
vestments and ceremonies wholesale, approving them only as 
a means of ‘commending to the people by a comical dress’ 
some of Mary’s priests, who were ‘logs of wood without 
‘learning or morality.’ The most voluminous writer of the 
Churchmen of this time, Thomas Becon—who had been 


chaplain to Cranmer, and under Elizabeth a prebendary of 
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Canterbury — sets forth clearly Cranmer’s principles, that 
bishops and priests are the same order. We cannot find any- 
where Dr. Hook’s ‘Anglo-Catholics.” The Reformers of 
Elizabeth’s reign must, with but few exceptions, come under 
the category described by the Dean as ‘those who conformed 
‘with great discontent, their avowed object being to transmute 
‘the old Catholic Church into a mere Protestant sect.’* 

In determining the theology of the English Church in the 
time of Elizabeth, we have the advantage of a work written 
at Archbishop Parker’s suggestion, and which long retained a 
position of semi-official authority. We mean Bishop Jewel’s 
‘Apology for the Church of England.’ Dean Hook passes by 
the book with a brief notice, intimating that Parker would not 
agree with all that Jewel says, and yet claiming Jewel as an 
‘Anglo-Catholic.’ He says, also, that the Church repelled 
Parker’s attempt to give the ‘ Apology’ a quasi-ecclesiastical 
authority, but we do not know on what ground this statement 
is made. The book had the sanction of the Queen, the Arch- 
bishop, and three of his successors in the primacy, by whose 
authority a copy of it was chained up to be read in every parish 
church in England and Wales. We are also ignorant on what 
ground it is stated that Parker did not agree with all that Jewel 
wrote in the ‘ Apology.’ There is every reason for believing 
that he did. Dean Hook, in his own peculiar way of record- 
ing facts that destroy his inferences, shows that Parker held 
it in high esteem, and probably had a share in its composition. 
In any ease it must be admitted that Jewel’s ‘Apology’ is a 
fair index of the theology of the men to whom Elizabeth com- 
mitted the destinies of the Protestant Church of England. 

John Jewel was one of the Marian exiles described by 
Dean Hook t as those heretics who did not wish to reform 
the Church, but to introduce the ‘changes instituted by 
‘ Zwinglius and Calvin.’ Dean Hook’s men, however, turn up 
in different forms, dressed up to suit the characters in which 
he wishes them to appear. Jewel is an ‘ Anglo-Catholic,’ but 
he requires some whitewashing. He was ‘a weak man,’ 
‘ flexible,’ ‘unsettled in his opinions,’ especially on his return 
from exile. He improved, however, and even, it appears, 
required some of the Puritans in his diocese to wear the 
prescribed vestments. All that Dean Hook can find in the 

* Vol. vi. p. 63. t Vol. iv. p. 108, 
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‘Apology’ of any service to him is one or two passages in 
which Jewel appeals to the Church of the Apostles, the Old 
Catholic Bishops, and the Fathers. No intimation is given of 
the sense which the context requires, or the relation in which 
the words stand to the question discussed. Their meaning 
plainly is, that the Church of Rome, having departed not only 
from Scripture, but from the Early Church, we are willing to 
have the subject tested by an appeal to the Fathers. Jewel 
set up no distinction between English Reformers and those on 
the Continent. He speaks in the name of all Protestants, that 
they bring antiquity to witness against the novelties of the 
Romish Church. ‘The Fathers,’ Jewel says, ‘were learned 
‘men and vessels full of grace.’ ‘They may be read and 
‘reverenced, yet may they not be compared with the Word of 
‘God. We may not build upon them, we may not make them 
‘the foundation and warrant of our consciences.’ There is a 
passage in Jewel which seems to refer to the party to 
which Dean Hook belonged. It is, ‘ These fellows, as often as 
‘they tell us of the Church, mean thereby themselves, boast- 
‘ing as they did in times past, which eried, ‘‘The Temple of 
‘the Lord! the Temple of the Lord!” or, as the Pharisees 
‘and Seribes did, which croaked they were ‘ Abraham’s 
‘children.” .Thus with a gay and jolly show deceive they 
‘the simple, and seek to choke us with the very name of the 
‘Church.’* There is another passage which Dean Hook 
might have quoted had he not held a brief for the other side. 
It is; ‘God’s grace is promised to a good mind and to one that 
‘feareth God, and not unto sees and successions. If so be the 
‘place and consecrating be sufficient, why then Manasses 
‘ sueeeeded David, and Caiaphas sueceeded Aaron, and it hath 
‘been often seen that an idol hath stood in the temple of 
‘God. In old times Archidamus the Lacedemonian boasted 
‘much of himself, how he came of the blood of Hereules; but 
‘ one Nicostratus in this wise abated his pride. ‘‘ Nay,” quoth 
‘he, “thou seemest not to descend from Hercules, for Hercules 
‘destroyed ill men, but thou makest good men evil.” And 
‘when the Pharisees bragged of their lineage, how they were 
‘of the kindred and blood of Abraham, ‘‘ Ye,” said Christ, 
‘seek to kill me, a man which have told you the truth as 
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‘I heard it from God. This Abraham never did. Ye are 


‘of your father the devil, and will needs obey his will.”’’ * 
Jewel expressly sets aside the Canon of Lirinensis, as it is 
commonly understood, and makes truth only that which is 
to be received, so that we are to hold fast that which has been 
believed everywhere always and by all wncorrupt Churches. 
That is Catholic which is true, was the principle of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, in opposition to the Romanists, who said 
that is true which is Catholic. We go not, Jewel argues, by 
the multitude. We do not profess to be Catholic because the 
greatest number is with us. If numbers made Catholicity, 
then ‘Christ Himself and His apostles had not been Catholic, 
‘for His flock was very little, and the Catholic or universal 
‘consent of the world stood against it.’ + Jewel in all his 
works has the impress of Calvin, on whom he bestows a 
splendid eulogium, calling him, not ‘the founder of a Protest- 
‘ant sect,’ but ‘that great ornament of the Church of God.’ 

After the attempt to make Bishop Jewel an ‘ Anglo-Catholic’ 
we need not be surprised at any other historical experiment 
on which Dr. Hook may venture. Archbishop Grindal, we are 
informed, entirely agreed with Parker as to the vocation of 
a prelate who had to reform ‘the old Catholic Church estab- 
‘lished by Augustine.” We have not found in the writings of 
any of the Reforming prelates any affection for Augustine 
or the Church established by him. They generally go to an 
earlier date for the origin of the Church of England, and speak 
of Augustine as one who ‘brought in great heaps of strange 
‘rites and superstitions, as candles, candlesticks, banners, 
‘and holy water, and other like shows.’ Dr. Hook’s infer- 
ences concerning Grindal are in violent contradiction to every 
fact that he records. On p. 24 it is said that Grindal visited 
Calvin at Geneva, but, as he did not settle there, it is inferred 
that he showed his determination to maintain ‘Anglican’ 
principles. Three pages further on, however, the truth is 
confessed that ‘Grindal fell under the influence of the Cal- 
‘vinists.’ This, from his correspondence, is too evident to be 
denied, but then comes a hypothesis, that he was ‘partially 
‘restored to right principles,’ which hypothesis is again 

* Works, vol. iii. p. 103. t Ibid. p. 268. 
t See Jewel, vol. iv, p. 778. 
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set aside by the fact that he kept up his correspondence with 
the foreign Protestants, and showed ‘that vacillation of cha- 
‘racter which prevented him being a wise ruler of the 
‘Church.’ There is, however, one proof that Grindal was 
an ‘Anglo-Catholic.’ When Sandys proposed extensive 
alterations in the Liturgy, Grindal said, ‘ Potest fiert in 
‘ Synodo,’ from which we are to infer that certainly no 
Calvinist would propose a synod as the proper place for 
deliberating on Church matters. But, alas! it is proved 
from the Zurich Letters that Grindal had grave scruples about 
the use of the vestments, and that he particularly objected to 
wafer-bread in the communion. How could such a leper 
change his skin, or such an Ethiopian be made white? And 
yet how can Dean Hook give up the second of Elizabeth’s 
Archbishops of Canterbury? It is found that he stood up 
for ‘ Apostolic Succession,’ and the proof is that he accepted 
an invitation to be present at Parker’s consecration! Finally, 
Grindal has to be virtually abandoned. He deferred too much 
to the foreign Reformers, and had ‘a propensity to ultra- 
‘Protestantism.’ This led him to forbid at funerals all cere- 
monies that implied a belief in Purgatory, all wearing of beads 
and praying upon them, lighting candles when the sun was 
shining, making the sign of the cross on entering the church, 
and causing all shrine-altars to be removed. He was very 
hard against ‘ Catholic’ ceremonies, and very tolerant towards 
Puritan ‘ prophesyings.’ 

Whitgift’s case is quite as difficult as Grindal’s. It is cer- 
tain that in doctrine he was a Calvinist. Of this we have the 
clearest evidence in the famous ‘ Lambeth Articles;’ but we 
are told this was a weakness of which Whitgift, ‘in the early 
‘period of his life, would not have been guilty.’* Grindal 
adopted Church principles—if he did adopt them—late in life, 
but Whitgift put on the folly of Calvinism with advancing 
years. An hypothesis comes to the rescue of the archbishop. 
It is supposed that he only agreed to the Lambeth Articles 
for the sake of peace with the powerful party of Calvinists at 
Cambridge. But if this hypothesis does not fit, there is in 
reserve the fact that his Calvinism did not include ‘ any denial 
‘of baptismal regeneration or of the Apostolical Succession.’ 
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The Dean does not seem to have known that the English 
Calvinists or Puritans never denied baptismal regeneration as 
they understood it, or objected to the use of the language in 
the baptismal service. For Whitgift on Apostolical Succession 
it is enough to quote the following passages in defence of his 
answers to Cartwright. Whitgift says, ‘I find no one certain 
‘and perfect kind of government prescribed or commanded in 
‘the Scriptures to the Church of Christ. . . . The essential 
‘notes of the Church lie here only—the true preaching of the 
‘Word cf God, and the right administration of the sacra- 
‘ments. For as Master Calvin saith in his book against the 
‘ Anabaptists, ‘‘ This honour is meet to be given to the Word 
‘of God and to sacraments, that wheresoever we see the 
‘Word of God truly preached, and God, according to the 
‘same, truly worshipped, and the sacraments without super- 
‘stition administered, tllere we may without controversy 
‘conclude the Church of God to be.” And a little after, 
‘So much we must esteem the Word of God and His Sacra- 
‘ments, that wherescever we find them to be, there we may 
‘certainly know the Church of God to be, although in the 
‘common life of men many faults and errors be found.” The 
‘same is the opinion of other godly and learned writers, and 
‘the judgment of the Reformed Churches, as appeareth by 
‘their confessions. So that, notwithstanding government, or 
‘some kind of government, may be a part of the Church, 
‘touching the outward form and perfection of it, not such a 
‘part of the essence and being, but that it may be the Church 
‘of Christ without this or that kind of government.’* It was 
the Puritans, and not Whitgift’s party, which maintained that 
there was an order of Church government in the New Testa- 
ment, and that this order was necessary for all times and 
countries. The dismission of Travers from the Temple proves 
nothing as to Whitgift, except that he disliked Travers, and 
was angry with him for preaching against Hooker. It was 
indeed among the objections that he had been ordained ac- 
cording to foreign rites, but it was not said that his ordination 
was invalid. He was immediately after his dismissal invited 
to Dublin by Archbishop Loftus, by whom he was constituted 
the first Provost of Trinity College. One of his pupils was 
* Vol. i, p. 184-85, 
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Archbishop Ussher, who always spoke of him with the most 
profound reverence and esteem. 

The first Archbishop after the Reformation who in any way 
answers to Dean Hook’s ideal of an ‘ Anglo-Catholic,’ is 
Richard Bancroft. To him belongs the credit of having first 
claimed as against the Puritans the Divine right of episcopal 
government. Bancroft wrote nothing but a few tracts. His 
great feat was the discovery of the printing press of Martin 
Mar-Prelate. As Bishop of London he made himself con- 
spicuous at the Hampton Court Conference by his hatred of 
the Puritans. When Bishop Bilson spoke of the inefficieney 
of the clergy and the dearth of preachers, it was Bancroft 
who fell upon his knees and begged King James that they 
might have not a preaching but a praying ministry, ‘ priests 
‘to bless the people,’ ‘absolve penitents,’ and sundry other 
offices for which great efficiency was not required. 

Archbishop Abbot is given up to reprobation. His prin- 
ciples were simply those of Cranmer, Parker, Jewel, and 
Grindal, but he was so patient with the Puritans that Dr. 
Hook was obliged to sacrifice him at the shrine of Laud. It 
was impossible to put any colouring on Abbot. He withstood 
to the last the ‘Anglo-Catholic’ innovations, which, it is 
Dean Hook’s object to maintain, were received by all the Re- 
formers. Abbot is put down as representing a new class of 
Puritans, whose characteristics were that they held ‘ Calvi- 
‘nistic sentiments,’ and ‘the emoluments of the Church.’ The 
Dean, however, by one of his peculiar slips, seems to admit 
that his great hero Laud was among the first who opposed 
the theology and principles of Church polity generally re- 
ceived by the reformed bishops and clergy of the Church of 
England. He ‘declared the necessity to the existence of a 
‘Church of the order of diocesan bishops,’ and taught prin- 
ciples which involved ‘a separation from foreign sects and a 
‘repudiation of the doctrines of their Apostle Calvin.’* 

It is a curious illustration to what extent party prejudices 
may blind a man’s understanding, to find a writer like Dr. 
Hook maintaining that the English Reformation was not the 
work either of Puritans or Erastians. After an examination 
of all the writings extant of every English divine who had 
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any share in the Reformation, either under Edward or Eliza- 
beth, we do not know of one who did not belong to one or other 


‘of these two classes. It is evident, even from Dr. Hook’s 


volumes, that there was really no party such as he denomi- 
nates ‘Anglo-Catholic.’ The contest during the reign of 
Edward, and especially of Elizabeth, was entirely between 
Puritans and Erastians. The first Dr. Hook describes. in- 
variably as enemies of the Church, and among the second 
he mostly finds the men whom he regards as ‘ Catholic’ 
Reformers. 

It is not to be forgotten that the term Puritan is very 
vague. It includes theologians who had very different ideas 
of Church polity and of the course of action required in the 
circumstances in which the Church was placed by Elizabeth. 
This being the case, it must be reckoned a grave fault in Dr. 
Hook to have denounced them all as enemies of the Church, 
and a still greater fault to have shown towards them a spirit 
of hatred and uncharitableness. Such language as ‘the 
‘malevolence of the Puritan mind,’* or that the Puritans 
subscribed formularies merely ‘ to share the emoluments of the 
‘Church,’ is not becoming in a historian much less in a 
Christian, even though a dignitary of the Church. Dr. Hook 
is himself compelled to admit that the bishops elected by 
Elizabeth were Puritans.t If this term is to continue in use, 
a distinction should be made between Puritans that conformed 
and Puritans that were Nonconformists. The latter will be 


. found to be much the smaller number, and they will have to 


be subdivided into those who separated from the Church on 
principle, such as the Brownists or Barlowists and the Presby- 
terians, who believed in the Divine origin of Presbyterianism, but 
wished to remain in the Church till it adopted Calvin’s ‘ plat- 
‘form.’ We have no means of making an accurate estimate 
of the numerical strength of either of these parties, but we 
are disposed to conclude, from all the evidence we can collect, 
that the great body of the Puritans were those who simply 
had scruples about the vestments and the ceremonies, some 
of whom conformed notwithstanding these scruples, others 
were tolerated, and such as fell under the cognizance of 
Matthew Parker, and one or two like-minded prelates, had to 
* Cranmer, vol. ii. 160, t Vol. iv. 358, 
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endure persecution. They all received the doctrines of Calvin, 
but that was true of all the clergy of Elizabeth’s time who 
were capable of forming a judgment on that subject. Even 
Archbishop Parker comes under Hook’s censure for having 
petitioned the Queen to license the Geneva Bible, the notes 
appended to which are notoriously Calvinistic. A fair speci- 
men of the ordinary Puritdn was Dr. Reynolds, the represen- 
tative of the party at the Hampton Court Conference. He 
wore the cap, tippet, and surplice, regarding them as indifferent, 
and wishing that the use of them was not made a matter of 
obligation. It was at his suggestion that the present autho- 
rised version of the Bible was undertaken. Neal says that in 
the time of Charles I. all the Puritans would have been satis- 
fied with a modified episcopacy such as that, proposed by 
Ussher and Baxter.* There is ample ground for believing 
that from the time of Elizabeth such an episcopacy or even 
freedom as to worship would have satisfied the great body 
of them. In the time of Parker they stated their case in 
these words from Calvin, ‘Let them give us such a hierarchy 
‘in which bishops may be so above the rest as they refuse not 
‘to be under Christ, but dependent upon Him as their very Head 
‘,... and then if there be any who do not behave them- 
‘selves with all reverence and obedience towards them, there 
‘is no anathema but I confess them worthy of it.’t So great 
was the change in the theology received by the English clergy 
in the next century, that all who were Calvinists in doctrine 
were regarded as Puritans. Bishop Montagu called the © 
framer of the Lambeth Articles by this name, to which Bishop 
Sanderson evidently alluded when he exclaimed, ‘ Could that 
‘blessed Archbishop Whitgift, or the modest and learned 
‘Hooker, have ever thought so much as by dream that men 
‘concurring with them in opinion should for some of these 
‘very opinions be called Puritans ?’ A large body of Church- 
men are condemned when Dr. Hook speaks of ‘the maleyo- 
‘lence of the Puritan mind.’ 

_ The leaders in the English Reformation were without 
doubt Erastians. But when we use this word it is in the 
wide sense, which includes the conformable Puritans, who 


* Preface to ‘ History of Puritans,’ p. xiv. 
* Quoted by Hook, vol. iv. p. 267. 
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merely submitted to the acts of the State, as well as those 
who held definite doctrines concerning the duty of the civil 
magistrate in the affairs of the Church. We have no love 
for the name at all, and would look rather to the facts on the 
ground of which we call the English Reformers Erastian. 
The first question of all is the substitution of the royal 
supremacy for that of the Pope. It has certainly been main- 
tained by Protestant lawyers that Henry VIII. claimed no 
more jurisdiction than his British, Saxon, and Norman 
predecessors. The amount of this jurisdiction might be an 
interesting historical inquiry, and it is certainly a strange 
thing that the Roman Catholic bishops in King Henry’s time 
admitted the power which he claimed. It is certain that the 
royal jurisdiction was greater than the Church of Rome, the 
Presbyterians, or any Church which maintained spiritual 
independence could admit. By the Act of Supremacy it was 
enacted that ‘whatsoever his Majesty should enforce in 
‘matters of religion should be obeyed by his subjects.’ The 
king was also ‘to visit, repress, redress, reform, order, cor- 
‘rect, restrain, and amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, 
‘&e., whatsoever they be which by any manner of spiritual 
‘authority or jurisdiction ought or may lawfully be reformed.’ 
On the other hand, there is the clause in Art. XX. which 
says that ‘the Church has authority in controversies of faith,’ 
but the whole history of the Church of England since the 


Reformation shows that the ‘ authority’ was never more than 


the civil power chose to give the Church. The clergy when 
summoned to Convocation were oaly called to do what the 
king or Parliament had before ordained to be done. The 
power of the Pope’s legate was now vested in the king’s 
vicegerent, or in a commission appointed by him. In 
Henry’s days, Thomas Cromwell presided over all synods 
and other ecclesiastical assemblies, performing the functions 
that had hitherto been performed by the Papal legate. In 
Edward’s time a Bill for the restoration of the jurisdiction 
of the clergy was rejected by Parliament because, as Collier 
arprenees it, ‘the majority of the bishops and clergy were 

‘still Popishly afflicted, so that if power were put into such 

‘men’s hands they might probably turn it upon those who 

‘abetted the Reformation.’ The first Prayer-Book was not 
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submitted to Convocation, but sent forth by authority of 
Parliament. The Articles of Religion came forth by the 
king’s authority alone. Peter Heylin, indeed, argues that 
they must have received the sanction of the Convocation 
since the Church accepted them, but by arguments of this 
kind many strange things could be proved. At the first 
revision of the Prayer-Book, which seems to have been 
undertaken chiefly at Calvin’s suggestion, the king threatened 
to manage the whole business without the bishops if they 
would not attend to the alterations which Calvin proposed.* 
When the Prayer-Book was revised under Elizabeth, the 
persons employed to do it were those known as Protestants, 
who had just returned from exile, not one of whom was either 
bishop, dean, or head of a college. When the Bill for revision 
was proposed, it met with decided opposition from the bishops. 
Convocation, which was then sitting, also issued its protest, 
and so many even of the temporal lords were against it, that 
it passed the third reading only by a majority of three. The 
cases of the secular power exercising spiritual jurisdiction are 
so many that they make a sufficient comment on the meaning 
of the Acts of Supremacy and Submission. In spite of his 
thesis that the English Reformation was the work of the 
bishops and clergy, Dean Hook has to administer censure to 
one of his favourite archbishops, Matthew Parker, for having on 
several occasions asked the authority of a royal commission.t 
In one place he makes this poor apology, ‘ Although Parker 
‘was not an Hrastian, he sometimes acted as if he were, and he 
‘set a bad example of appealing to the authority of the 
‘Crown.’ 

The actions of the Reformed Archbishops of Canterbury, 
as recorded by Dean Hook, to say nothing of their words, 
are a suflicient refutation of the Dean’s thesis, that the 
English Reformation either was, or was intended to be, 
different from the Reformation in other countries, or that it 
was the work of the bishops and clergy in their ecclesiastical 
synods or convocations. 


* See Dodd, vol. ii. p. 43. + Sce vol. iv. p. 385. 
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Tue American people are this year engaged in celebrating an 
event which marks a new era in the history of mankind, the 
era of Democracy. It is true that commonwealths and free 
governments existed long before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence asserted that ‘all men are born free and equal, and 
‘are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
‘that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
‘ness;’ but it is none the less true that these stirring and 
inspiring words uttered a new truth that had never been 
acknowledged before. In the early dawn of European history 
democratic republics existed in the peninsulas of Greece and 
Italy ; but these, although glorious in their life, and fruitful 
beyond comparison in their rich legacies to the human race, 
were small and of brief duration. They were founded upon 
narrowness and exclusion, for the great world-religion had 
not yet proclaimed the brotherhood of man; and, still more 
fatal to their influence for good, they were bound up with 
human slavery. When their civilization, language, manners, 
and arts spread among the people of other climes, their free 
institutions did not spread in like manner. It was by means 
of the arms of Alexander of Macedon, and not by the repub- 
licans of Athens, that Greek civilization permeated a large 
portion of the Asiatic continent. And in like manner the 
Roman Republic had come to an end before the Italian city 
assumed the sovereignty of the world, and set the stamp of 
her religion and jurisprudence upon the races of Europe. 

In northern Italy, city commonwealths again came into 
being; but this form of government is unable to propagate 
itself beyond the city which has given it birth. In other 
parts of Europe, as Switzerland and the Netherlands, the 
torch of freedom has been handed on from age to age; but 
these countries have exercised only a small influence on sur- 
rounding empires, and have experienced great difficulty in 
maintaining intact their own liberties. 

It was left for the hardy and vigorous people of a fair and 
beauteous island to establish on a firm basis the institutions 
of freedom, and to plant on vast continents, over which the 
eagles of Cesar had never flown, the same institutions, re- 
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formed and modified, which had taken such firm root on their 
own soil. The present occasion provides a good opportunity 
for the consideration of this great birth of Time, especially for 
finding out the lessons which America has taught the world, 
and in what position she stands to-day. 

This great celebration calls for expressions of brotherly 
good-will and deep human generosity, not for petty, carping 
criticism, nor for vulgar Pharisaical reflections on our own 
righteousness and the shortcomings of others, in which it is to 
be feared we English people are rather apt to excel. While 
we hear on every hand both the ravings of demagogues and 
the noisy brawlings of sycophancy, we may well feel a doubt 
whether the glass of our own house is strong enough to justify 
us in casting stones at the edifices of our neighbours. 

While admitting, therefore, nay, while insisting on the fact 
that there are many features of American society which in- 
spire all right-minded men with feelings of disgust—the 
gigantic frauds, the unprincipled wire-pullers, the flaring 
luxurious display of the large cities—while fully admitting 
and lamenting over these, can we not speak a few words in 
praise of the young and vigorous republic, sprung from the 
loins of English Puritanism, which, young as it is, is yet 
exerting such a great influence in the world ? 

There are some superfine persons who have little sym- 
pathy with democracy, and less with Puritanism, who would 
have us believe that because the celebrations of this year 
commemorate victories won by America over England, there- 
fore Englishmen ought to feel that they have no part nor lot 
in the matter; that instead of ‘rejoicing with them that do 
‘rejoice,’ they should feel that it becomes them to maintain 
a dignified silence, and to appear as perfectly oblivious of the 
existence of America as though Columbus and his co-workers 
had never left the shores of Europe. It is true that when a 
fresh scandal is reported from Washington these persons are 
apt to pay no regard to their own injunctions, but are among 
the first to treat us with long dissertations on the sad conse- 
quences of democratic government, and the dismal scenes 
which it presents to our view; but generally their attitude 
towards America is one of studious neglect. The people of 
that unfortunate country are as yet scarcely recognised in 
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‘society ;’ they may be very good in their way, but for the 
most part they are regarded as scarcely capable of soaring 
into the lofty regions of the ‘club’ and the salon. This was 
certainly the kind of feeling prevalent in what is wrongly 
termed ‘good society’ up to the time of the civil war; and 
during that great conflict it came out very strongly, so far ag 
the Northern States were concerned. Southern rowdies were 
spoken of as ‘gentlemen,’ while the true men of the North 
and (to the shame of English ‘ West-end’ classes be it said) 
their illustrious and honoured president were made the sub- 
jects of scornful sneers. 

The triumph of the North did much to destroy this feeling. 
Valour has always been regarded as the true mark of a gentle- 
man; and when this valour was displayed by the men of the 
Northern States in fighting for their homes and hearths, and 
in behalf of a grand and heroic cause; when, after an unpa- 
ralleled struggle, in which their opponents had nearly every 
advantage on their side, the North was victorious, there was 
a considerable change of opinion and feeling. But the old 
exclusive insularity still survives in certain classes. With 
this feeling, however, it is certain that the great body of the 
English people have no sympathy. They feel that the people 
of the United States are their brethren; they are proud of 
their success and desire their friendship. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the England which 
was defeated by the Thirteen United Colonies is not the 
England of to-day. The policy which led to the loss of the 
colonies was the policy of a party which has for ever dis- 
appeared from the scene of English affairs. The period of 
that struggle was the age of the revival of Toryism. The 
path of folly was entered on by the ‘patriot’ king and his 
subservient minister in spite of the warnings and opposition 
of the greatest Englishmen of the day, the organisation for 
the expression of public opinion being a gigantic sham. Those 
days are gone for ever; they form a disgraceful episode in the 
annals of English history, and no one is very fond of recalling 


* ‘That pitiful affectation of contempt, by which some members of his 
(Southey’s) party have done more than wars or tariffs can do to excite mutual 
enmity between two communities formed for mutual friendship ’—Macaulay’s 
Essay on ‘ Southey’s Colloquies on Society.’ 
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their memory. So far indeed are these times removed from 
our own, that the Englishmen of to-day can feel with real 
sincerity that it was not they who were repulsed at Lexington 
and defeated at Saratoga. These disasters were justly in- 
flicted on hirelings who had for a time snatched the English 
inheritance, for which Cromwell and Hampden fought, from 
those to whom it truly belonged. 

It is customary to say that America is extending English 
institutions and English civilization over vast territories re- 
claimed from barbarism. But this is not altogether true. 
Two hundred and fifty years of democratic government, un- 
controlled by the aristocratic and priestly elements of the 
English political system, and of struggles with nature in her 
strong fastnesses, have rendered American civilization dif- 
ferent from that of England. It is true that the great multi- 
tudes who will one day people the North American continent 
will be for the most part of English extraction; they will 
speak (however modified) the English language; and they will 
rejoice in the rich inheritance of English literature. But it 
is in reality New England that is moulding and fashioning 
American life. 

People are somewhat apt to be deceived as to the true 
nature of the revolutionary struggle of the last century, and 
the events which followed it. Too much importance, indeed, 
can scarcely be attached to that period, but it was not, never- 
theless, the beginning of American history. America had 
already established her polity, and she now fought against 
England to retain it. In contemplating these birth-pangs of 
modern democracy, the life of the past New England history 
must be remembered, in order that the historical continuity 
may be understood. The people of New England were not 
a mere colony; they had already a country, with traditions 
of freedom grand and heroic as those of any nation in 
the world. Men find that in 1787 a constitution was 
drawn up and adopted by the states; they find that this 
constitution contains provisions for the election of a presi- 
dent, which they suppose to be an imitation of the English 
kingship; they see that a congress was established, con- 
sisting of two houses, and they at once conclude that 
this was taken from the English parliament. So far they 
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are right. Hamilton, to whom, more than to any other 
of the statesmen of the revolutionary era, America owes her 
constitution, was a profound admirer of the English system, 
and endeavoured to introduce its forms so far as he could. 
But when such persons go beyond this, and suppose that 
America is but little more than a copy of England on a large 
scale, that it is really but little more than an English colony, 
they are altogether in the wrong. For all this history of the 
adoption of the federal constitution is quite external to the 
real life of the American people; their institutions existed 
complete long before this. The constitution of England has 
grown with the growth of the nation; its roots are hidden 
in the depths of the past; it is part and parcel of the 
national being. Not so with the American constitution. The 
problem with Washington and Hamilton was how to bind 
together in a close union those states scattered along the 
Atlantic seaboard which had won their independence by force 
of arms. How prevent these communities from falling a prey 
to internecine strife? How combine the heterogeneous ele- 
ments they contained? How knit together Georgia and 
Massachusetts, or Rhode Island and South Carolina? The 
constitution of 1787 was the answer to this problem. That 
constitution provided a regulating agency, furnishing a 
central government to represent the states in the eyes of the 
world, and giving as much power as could be given to the 
federal government, congress, and courts of justice as was 
consistent with the nature of the alliance which bound the 
states together. A great and wise work this was, doubtless, 
conferring endless renown on the illustrious statesmen of the 
revolution ; but it only superadded to the previously existing 
institutions, the local courts and legislatures, the criminal 
jurisprudence, the educational laws of the various states. It 
was thus in no wise an indigenous American growth, for fede- 
rations had existed before; it was the offspring of great 
political sagacity, but not the fruit of the soil. 

The human cargo of the Mayflower is the real germ of 
American history. There is scarcely a single noble or useful 
development in American life to-day that is not the result 
of the heroic act of these brave pilgrims. And this act was 
inspired by religion: the founding of a democracy has been 
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the practical result of their deeds, but their purpose was only 
to seek out a spot where they might obey the Divine com: 
mands without let or hindrance from kings, bishops, or 
statesmen. Religious faith is thus the corner-stone of the 
American Republic. Well is it for us in these days of 
materialism and worship of mere earthly, physical good, to 
think on this! If New England should ever forget this rock 
from which she was digged, her noble influence for good over 
America and the world will be gone ; it will be a sad day for 
mankind if she ever prove recreant to the inspired and in- 
spiring faith of her great founders. The teachings of history 
indeed furnish the most satisfactory evidence that can be 
desired of the great truth that man has indeed a spiritual 
nature, that this world and the things thereof constitute but 
narrow bounds indeed to a being who can hold communion 
with the Eternal Mind. 

The researches of Sir Henry Maine have proved conclu- 
sively that the family and religion are the primary elements 
of state life, thus upsetting the conclusions of Rosseau and 
of speculative utilitarians, and furnishing an invincible 
testimony to the spiritual nature of man. The history 
of New England is the noblest history of the origin of any 
state, inasmuch as it shows us, in times not very distant from 
our own, the founders of a commonwealth who were, before 
all things, religious men, and whose work still stands fresh 
and strong, a living demonstration of the falsity of atheism 
more satisfying than a thousand learned treatises to the minds 
and hearts of men. 

From the very first, New England entered on a path of her 
own, honouring and reyerencing the mother country, but 
determined not to be controlled by her, and so, perchance, 
lose the rights and liberties which those who wisely and 
heroically dare will ever gain. When the people of Massa- 
chusetts resisted the arbitrary doings of George Grenville, 
when they claimed the right of self-taxation, they were assert- 
ing nothing new ; they were holding fast to the principles of 
their New England forefathers. In 1646, the legislature of 
Massachusetts, addressing the Long Parliament, protested 
against the assertion of the paramount authority of that 
body :— 
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‘An order from England is prejudicial to our chartered liberties, and 
to our well-being in this remote part of the world. Times may be 
if changed, for all things here below are subject to vanity, and other princes 
fe or parliaments may arise. Let not succeeding generations have cause to 
lament and say, England sent our fathers forth with happy liberties, which 
they enjoyed many years, notwithstanding all the enmity and opposition 
of the prelacy and other potent adversaries, and yet these liberties were 
lost in the season when England itself recovered its own. We rode out 
the dangers of the sea, shall we perish in port? We have not admitted 
appeals to your authority, being assured they cannot stand with the 
liberty and power granted us by our charter, and would be destructive 
to all government.......... The wisdom and experience of that 
great council, the English parliament, are more able to prescribe rules 
of government and judge causes than such poor rustics as a wilderness 
can breed up; yet the vast distance between England and these parts 
abates the virtue of the strongest influences. Your councils and judgments 
can neither be so well grounded, nor so seasonably applied, as might 
either be useful to us, or safe for yourselves, in your discharge, in the great 
day of account. If any miscarriage shall befall us, when we have the 
government in our own hands, the state of England shall not answer 
for it.’* 


This extract shows what was the spirit of the men of New 
ob England from the very first, and which was simply reproduced 
i in their descendants of the last century. ‘I rejoice,’ said 
ig Chatham, ‘that America has resisted. Three millions of 
i ‘ people so dead to all the sentiments of liberty as voluntarily 
: ‘to bend the neck to the yoke of slavery, would have been fit 
‘instruments to make slaves of all the rest.’ Truly, if such 
could have been the case in the green tree of New England 
Demoeracy, what might not have been the result in the then 
dry and leafless boughs of a stagnant English Toryism ? 

But this resistance to English control was merely an out- 
come of the New England idea. What was that idea? It 
is the foundation and very corner-stone of the American 
superstructure, and it cannot be better stated than in the 
words of one of New England’s truest and most highly cul-. 
tured sons :— 


i ‘What the early settlers of Massachusetts did intend, and what they 
bi accomplished, was the founding here of a new England, and a better 
‘ s one, where the political superstitions and abuses of the old should never 
bi have leave to take root. So much, we may say, they deliberately intended. 


ae No nobles, either lay or cleric, no great landed estates, and no universal 


*Bancroft’s ‘History of the United States,’ vol. i. p. 330, 
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ignorance as the seed-plot of vice and unreason ; but an elective magis- 
tracy and clergy, land for all who would till it, and reading and writing, 
will ye, nill ye, instead. Here at least it would seem simple manhood 
is to have a chance to play his stake against Fortune, with honest dice, 
uncogged by-those three hoary sharpers, Prerogative, Patricianism, and 
Priestcraft.’* 


Or again, in the words of Wilhelm von Humboldt, the New 
England political idea ‘is the absolute and essential import” 
‘ance of human development in its richest diversity.’ 

Doubtless there are many who think this a hard saying. 
They call to mind the narrow and rigid Calvinism of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; the intolerance of the early settlers; the 
theocratic character of their government; the forbidding of 
innocent amusements; the stern gloom; the rigid austerity. 
They think that this system tends rather to the crushing 
than to the development of humanity, and that itis likely to 
produce hypocrites rather than good men. The system did 
certainly crush and repress, and unquestionably it did produce: 
some hypocrites. But it had its good side, and it is that 
which should recommend itself to our notice. The heart of 
it, the belief in the immense worth of man, the unspeakable 
value of the soul, the Divine guidance, was sound and true. 
These great beliefs strengthened and confirmed the highest 
qualities of man; they are the foundation of the New Eng- 
land character at this hour. They gave a moral tone to the: 
commonwealth that has permeated American society. ‘ 

When the foundations of a great republic are to be laid,. 
when men are to be fitted for sober and dignified self-govern- 
ment, this is no bad discipline for a people to pass through. It 
is the black earth into which the seed of democracy is to be 
cast, there to be hemmed in and closed up in the darkness of 
a long night, but which will one day spring forth, casting off 
the trammels which have bound it, and, based deep in the 
solid earth, will grow up into a mighty tree, under whose 
majestic branches the toil-worn children of men will find 
repose. 

It is probably the wonderful growth of the colonial empire 
of England which has tempted men to suppose that it is an 
easy thing to start a commonwealth. Bring on your trial 


*¢ Among my Books,’ p. 220, by James Russell Lowell. 
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by jury, your representative assembly, your ballot-box, your 
policeman, and your most confident expectations may be 
realised: such seems to be the idea of some. But the expe- 
rience of America as compared with that of France may 
teach a far different lesson to those who have ears to hear 
and a mind to understand. The strongest and noblest tra- 
ditions are essential to the continued existence of a republic; 
and the higher and purer these traditions, the firmer will be 
the confidence of the citizens in their commonwealth. 

While James I. was setting forth with all his pedantry 
the decaying doctrine of the Divine right of kings, and his 
unfortunate son was paying dearly for the folly of having 
imbibed this doctrine, the Puritans of New England were 
building up a society founded on the Divine right of man. 
Kings and priests, who had done a work of their own at 
one time, were now felt by the best of men to be hindering 
the world’s work, and consequently arresting the development 
of man. The Reformation had almost destroyed the powers 
of the priest, but the Puritans felt that it was essential to 
-civil and religious freedom that the powers of both king and 
priest should be shattered. This the New England Puritans 
actually carried out in their commonwealth. Men in past 
times had believed that their kings ruled by Divine right; 
but for the whole English race this doctrine perished when 
King Charles’s head was laid upon the block. The men of 
New England believed that Abraham Brewster and John Win- 
throp held a commission visibly stamped with the seal of 
heaven, although no consecrating oil had ever anointed their 
brows. And does the critic find fault with the theocratic 
organisation ? with the rule that those who bore office should 
be members of the Church? At the least it insured the go- 
vernment of the wise and good, and helped to build up the 
character of the people. And in a very short time this stage 
of New England history passed away; it did not remain long 
enough to breed a succession of hypocrites. In New England 
was never seen the spectacle of a Bolingbroke in close alliance 
with a Church at whose doctrines he scoffed and jeered. 

Faith in God, and in His living inspiration; faith in 
man, in his power of development, in his capacity for 
self-government, in a word, in his right to grow, charac- 
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terised the founders of America. But this was never 
accompanied by a love of license, by an undue strain- 
ing of the bounds of freedom. All were to be loyal to the 
state and to one another, for democracy cannot exist unless 
it borrow this soul of good to be found in feudalism, this 


feeling, that we do not live for ourselves but for others, that - 


we are doing the best of which we are capable when we truly 
and faithfully serve the interests of others. The bad thing 
in feudalism is that the dependence is all on one side; in the 
new democracy the feeling of dependence, or perhaps it would 
be truer to say of help, was to be mutual. It was a co- 
operation for the good of man. Every one was to be entitled 
to his rights, but none was to neglect his duties. These have 
ever since been the guiding principles of the true spiritual 
sons of New England, the genuine offspring of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. These were the motives which led and sustained 
Sumner and Phillips, Garrison and Whittier, in their struggle 
for the enfranchisement of the slave. It is true that the 
transcendental movement which so deeply stirred New Eng- 
land greatly animated these noble men, but that germ which 
has given America its literature would never have taken such 
firm root had it not fallen on the Puritan soil. It is also true 
that America has produced some eminent men whose natures 
did not seem thoroughly permeated by New England love for 
freedom, who appeared indifferent to the poison which 
slavery was infusing into the atmosphere of liberty; as 
Prescott the historian, who through a stirring period of his 
country’s life stood apart from politics, aad could not under- 
stand why his friend Mr. Bancroft should interest himself in 
the affairs of to-day; as Daniel Webster, the acute lawyer 
and eloquent orator, of whom Emerson said, ‘ Every drop of 
‘his blood had eyes that looked downward. He knew the 
‘heroes of 1776, but could not recognise those of to-day when 
‘he met them in the street.’ But these men, great in many 
respects, have not been among those who have done America’s 
noblest work. They have been too content to dally with com- 
promises when great principles were at stake, and to wander 
aside, for personal convenience, political success, or literary 
ease, from the strait and narrow way. 

This New England has long since burst asunder the narrow 
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bounds within which she was first confined. The people 
living in these bleak, rugged regions to the north of the river 
Hudson have spread south and west, over the mountains, 
valleys, prairies, and fertile plains of a noble continent, im- 
posing their institutions, their manners, and their arts wherever 
they have gone; building ships, and factories, and railroads, 
and filling ‘half a continent with the spirit of industry and 
progress. 

There are some who take delight in decrying all the great 
material works of our time. In a mill or a factory they can 
see nothing but ugliness, in a steam-engine nought but a huge 
unwieldy mass of iron enabling us to move quickly from the 
warehouse or the office to the suburban home. Such men 
cannot see the poetry of science, the romance of invention. 
Do they never think of the vast quantity of human force, for- 
merly consumed in toilsome efforts, but which is now preserved 
to man by means of the machines he has constructed? Do 
they never contemplate the immense cost at which man still 
does his work; the marring of exquisite beauty, the bruising 
of human hands, the bleeding of human hearts ? 


‘Surely the wiser time shall come 
When this fine overplus of might, 
No longer sullen, slow, and dumb, 
Shall leap to music and to light. 


‘In that new childhood of the earth, 
Life of itself shall dance and play; 
Fresh blood in ‘Time’s shrunk veins make mirth, 
And labour meet delight half way.’ 


Such are the beautiful words of an American poet, who, we 
may be sure, believed that such a consummation is to be 
wrought out in his own land. For this belief he has good 
reason. Already a railroad spans the continent, connecting 
two oceans and bringing the West face to face with the East; 
steamboats throng the great rivers; the busy hum of com- 
merce is heard in ten thousand streets; great cities are 
arising in spots that were, but a few years ago, the hunting 
ground of the Indian or the lair of the wild beast. Surely in 
the thought of this wonderful march of humanity, of these 
triumphs of industry, of these victories of peace, there is in- 
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finitely more to call forth the loftiest poetry than in the 
border-brawls er even in the knightly encounters of the 
past. That man is recreant to the cause of freedom who 
will not see this, blind who cannot; neither has any lesson 
for the present or the coming time. 

Certainly all things have worked together for good to the 
Americans. The discoveries of modern science and their ap- 
plication to the arts of life have come just in time for them. 
Without steam locomotion it is hardly too much to say that 
the Union could not have been preserved, nor could the people 
of New and Old England have flocked to the boundless regions 
of the West. To-day, senators from California and Oregon sit 
in the congress at Washington, traversing the distance in less 
than a week. This Pacific Railway, of base metal though it 
be, has performed good work in binding together, in the bonds 
of permanent alliance, a great but scattered people. 

Wide space, plenty of room, is probably an important factor 
in human improvement. In the middle ages, under a feudal 
régime, men were huddled together within the walls of a town, 
outside which most of them rarely stirred, living a very animal 
life, encumbered with dirt and litter. All was dark, close, 
stifling, though wearing a picturesque aspect to the modern 
eye. But the material and mechanical appliances of modern 
times demand a great deal of room. A modern town is much 
larger than an ancient one containing an equal population: 
our railways alone require a large amount of space. And 
these mechanical appliances extend the bounds of our desires. 
We like to travel long distances, to see strange sights, to 
explore the wonders of other climes, to search, to investigate, 
to satisfy these longings which we cannot restrain. And not 
only as individuals are we affected. Rulers wish to add 
new provinces to their empires; statesmen cry for new fields 
to satisfy their administrative capacity and their ambition 
for government. 

‘England, bound in with the triumpkant sea, 


‘Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune,’ 


is now all too small for the daring enterprise of her sons. 
Russia advances step by step to an Asiatic dominion; the 
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states of Germany unite under a federal bond. Breadth of 
territory appears a necessary adjunct to largeness of adminis- 
trative conception. Now this breadth the people of the United 
States possess before all other nations, having a great and at 
the same time a compact territory, the shores of which 
are washed by two oceans; grand mountains, fertile valleys, 
‘rivers that move in majesty,’ and a climate capable of fitting 
all kinds of vegetable produce for the use of man. It was such 
a land, with such surroundings and with such capacities for 
material improvement, that was destined for simple men after 
the era of kings and priests had given place to the industrial 
commonwealth. 

The democracy of America has made many experiments in 
government, and has taught many valuable lessons to the 
mother country and to Europe. Foremost amongst these ex- 
periments is that of republican government itself. It was said 
above that America is being moulded after the New, and not 
after the Old English pattern. Although in England we have 
a government free as that of the United States, yet so long as 
we preserve a hereditary monarchy with all its old associa- 
tions, so long as we maintain a hereditary upper chamber, so 
long as prelates assist in our legislation by virtue of the 
ecclesiastical position which relegates them to a place in 
aristocratic circles, so long as the land of the United Kingdom 
is locked up in the hands of a few noble families, it is simply 
absurd to pretend that our political and social system is, 
iooked at as a whole, popular as that of America. No 
reflection is here made on England, no suggestion for reform 
is offered; it is merely pointed out that a vast gulf still 
separates American from English society. In truth, England 
is not yet a democracy; things seem to be tending that way ; 
but although many great reforms will probably be accom- 
plished by the end of this century, it is almost certain that 
Englishmen will pause long before they will radically change 
their whole system. At present in England a kind of friendly 
compromise seems to reign. The poet laureate calls England 
a ‘crowned republic.’ The crown is popular, the monarch is 
beloved, there is general political contentment; but consti- 
tutional monarchy, with a large mass of voters, before long to 
be greatly increased, is a very delicate and subtle piece of 
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machinery, and may perhaps fall in pieces if the vagaries of 
such political tinkers as Mr. Disraeli are allowed full swing. 
It is usual to say that democracy is on its trial in the United 
States. That may indeed be the case, just as all human 
institutions may be said to be on their trial ; but it is neither 
more nor less true than that English constitutional monarchy 
is on its trial. The latter has existed, in conjunction with 
a really popular House of Commons and cabinet government, 
only forty-four years, as it cannot certainly be dated further 
back than the Reform Act of 1832. We have yet to discover 
what attitude democracy will take up towards the crown and all 
its necessary surroundings. Now democratic government has 
existed among the English people of America for upwards of 
two hundred and fifty years. From the very first a settled 
democratic system was established among the New England 
populations,* a system having the township, with its select 
men, for its governmental unit. As De Tocqueville says, the 
township was organised before the county, the county before 
the state, the state before the Union. The republican 
system of America thus rests upon an elaborate system of 
local government, which is in no sense artificial, but 
of natural growth. Each office qualifies for a higher one. 
Each citizen is well instructed both in the principles and 
details of government, and hence the permanence and stability 
of republican institutions. A system which, founded by a 
few exiles in the bleak wilderness, has expanded and adapted 
itself to the wants of a nation of forty millions; which has 
survived the terrible shock of a gigantic civil war; which has 
even stood the greater strain of being administered in many 
cases by ignorant immigrants who had never been entrusted 
with administrative or legislative functions in their native 
European homes; such a system has surely proved itself to 
be an enduring one. As for the great federal offices, such as 
president, vice-president, and members of congress, it would 
be too much to say that very high success has been attained. 
Such presidents as Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, and Pierce have 
reflected no credit on their country ; while the really able men, 
Clay, Webster, Seward, have never filled the presidential 
chair, for which, it would seem, they were well qualified. But 


* See Mr. Bancroft’s chapter on the Colonization of New England. 
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happily for America her prosperity nape but little on 
president and congress. 


i | * How small of all that human hearts endure, 
; | That part which laws or kings can cause or cure!’ 


is especially true of the United States. Congress and the 
federal officers generally do not fill such an important and 
lofty position in the public estimation as our own parliament 
and cabinet ministers. Many of the functions of the English 
parliament are, in America, undertaken by the state legisla- 
tures, each state having, for example, its own educational 
laws and its own system of criminal jurisprudence. Congress 
has a great deal to do, but much of its work is of a kind but 
little interesting to the general public, and consequently little 
4 attention is paid to its proceedings, as compared with that 
q which is paid in England to the proceedings of parliament. F ¢p 
When this is the case it may easily come about that inferior f 4, 
ft men shall occupy positions which an impartial observer would 30 
tt assign to their superiors. This evil, if it should be s0 § fy 
designated, is aggravated by the fact that senators and fp, 
representatives can sit in congress only for their own state, f 4,, 
a and in the case of the latter only for their own particular f 4, 
. | district of the state ; so that if a man is defeated there, he has 
Z| no chance elsewhere. If congress is to be a really national, 
as well as a mere federal assembly, this disability should be 
removed. The English theory and practice recognize a 
q member of parliament as representing not only his own fgie 
. constituents, but the nation; * and this theory seems more fan 
i consonant with reason than the American, although one can fha: 
well understand how the practice in America should have J gaz 
arisen. of | 
That there are dangers in the path of American democracy | Th 
no one will deny, but the sound practical wisdom of the fier 
greater portion of the people may be compared favourably [sys 
with that of other nations. The greatest dangers are those fof ; 
which attend the contact of native white citizens with the 
lower races, the Negroes in the South and the Chinese on the 
Pacific coast. No hint at any solution of the problem can 


* See D’Ewe’s account of the debate on election of non-resident burgesses 
in 1571, 
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of course be suggested here; it simply suffices to take note 
of the facts ; but the problem is certainly important, and pre- 
sents great difficulties. Another drawback attending American 
progress consists in the attachment of large numbers of the 
people to an unsound financial and commercial system. In 
spite of the immensity of her resources, protection and infla- 
tion, if persisted in, will seriously affect the industrial and 
agricultural interests of the Republic. But as regards infla- 
tion, there is no great cause for fear. The defeat of Governor 
Allen, of Ohio, the champion of inflation, and the election 
of Governor Tilden, of New York, the advocate of ‘hard 
‘money,’ afford much hope to the friends of America that 
these financial heresies are of temporary duration, and will in 
time pass away. 

A worse stigma, however, attaches to the American people, 
that of political corruption. If we were compelled to believe 
that corruption was closely allied with a republican form of 
government, it might indeed cause grave misgivings as to the 
future. But happily there is no reason to believe this. The 
most corrupt European government is the Russian, while 
from this political vice the Swiss cantons are free. But 
American democracy 


‘Works all her folly up and casts it outward 
In the world’s open view.’ 


In a large democratic community, and with a free press of 
gigantic magnitude, all scandals come to light sooner than in 
another society. For many years New York and Washington 
have been assiduously washing their dirty linen in the full 
gaze of the European world. Again, let the circumstances 
of America after the close of the civil war be also considered. 
There was a general disorganisation of society over a vast 
territory. A gigantic crime against God and man like the 
system of human slavery must result in the demoralisation 
of those who have permitted and encouraged it. 


‘Hot burns the fire 
Where wrongs expire, 
Nor spares the hand 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil.’ 
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And from a lower, and what many will regard as a mor 
‘practical’ view, this political demoralisation is not to he 
wondered at. In 1868 the victorious chief of the Federal 
armies was elected to the presidency ; and when he, a mer 
soldier, never previously connected with politics, came to the 
head of affairs, what wonder that he should elevate to high 
office men with whom he had fought and acted through those 
long four years, and who were as capable of dealing with 
political and administrative matters as himself? What 
wonder that the nation in its enthusiasm for the man who had 
saved the Union should pay but little heed to the character or 
position of the men with whom he chose to surround himself, 
remembering that these men had fought for their country and 
saved it from destruction? And further, what wonder that 
these men, when elevated to their new posts, should have 
desired to keep them, and been even ready to resort to cor- 
rupt means to do so? In all this there is nothing very strange, 
nothing very unaccountable to those who possess but an ele-§; 
mentary knowledge of human nature. While we should not 
extenuate, neither ought we to set down anything in malice. 

This democratic system, this great extension of local govern: 
ment, affords a high political training to all citizens; ani 
humble men by it are enabled to found new states in the fat 
West, each of them as large as a good-sized European 
kingdom. California, for example, is larger than Spain; 
Colorado is nearly as large as Italy. And thus over vast 
regions great states are growing up, starting with all the 
lessons of the past to direct them, containing an instructed, 
intelligent, self-governing people, unhampered by any kings, 
lords, or spiritual rulers, or any other survivals of a defunc 
feudalism. 


war over a great portion of the earth. By means of he 
federal system, international hostilities have been averted over‘; 
3,000,000 square miles of the North American continent; and 
by means of her Supreme Court, to whose decisions contending 
states must bow, she has done more than any other nation to 
develop the principles and to render easy the practice 0 
International Law. It is surely an inspiring thought that 
the greatest branch of the English race will in future time Defy 
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preserved from the calamities of war, so far as human wisdom 
can render that dire contingency improbable. America has 
thus as it were, through her great and wonderful advantages, 
leaped at one bound into a position which it may take Europe 
many weary years of toil, bloodshed, and agony to reach. 
Victor Hugo indeed, and many other noble-minded enthusiasts, 
believe that a few years will see the formation of a United 
States of Europe; but the condition of the European system 
bears no sufficient analogy to that of America to render this 
probable. 

Two great political lessons has America given which are of 
especial importance to the mother country: these lessons are 
concerning National Education and the relations of Church 
and State. 

American activity in educational work is a direct outcome 

‘Bof New England principles. The Pilgrim Fathers were them- 
selves for the most part educated men, and would not tolerate 
‘Bignorance in their commonwealth. In 1636 the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay voted a sum towards the erection 

of a college; and this was done, be it remembered, in the wild- 

‘Ti Berness only sixteen years after the company of the Mayflower 
landed at Plymouth. This college, which was reared under the 
fostering care of graduates of the English Cambridge, has since 

eal grown into Harvard University, the greatest seat of science 
Band culture on the American continent. When Cromwell, some 
years later, proposed to transfer a colony from New England 

to Ireland, one condition of the settlers was that a new college 
should be established in the latter country. But the most 
OgsEstriking evidence of the love of knowledge which characterised 
incifthese wise and far-seeing Puritans is to be found in the famous 
Act which declared :—‘ To the end that learning may not be 
$Of‘buried in the graves of our forefathers, the Lord helping 
hetf‘our endeavours, every township, after the Lord hath 
vel increased them to the number of fifty householders, shall 
andi appoint one to teach all children to write and read; and when 
ling any town shall increase to the number of one hundred families, 
n t#¥they shall set up a grammar-school, the masters thereof 
> OF being able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for 
tha'¥ the university.’ Mr. Matthew Arnold and those who think 
e bivith him that the Anglican Church is a great means of 
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producing and spreading culture, while Nonconformists are 
wanting in ‘sweetness and light,’ will perhaps at some time 
explain how it is that the Anglican clergy are for the most part 
constantly resisting and thwarting efforts to educate the 
masses (excepting in their own creed and catechism), while 
the New England States, founded by English Nonconformists, 
have from the very first striven to remove all ignorance and 
provincialism by conferring on all their children, rich and 
poor alike, the priceless privileges of a sound mental training. 

These common schools and grammar-schools are the pecu- 
liar glory of the American republic, being, as they are, free 
and open to all. The nation expends annually for schools 
about one hundred millions of dollars, and in them are 
employed two hundred and twenty thousand teachers. The 
finest building in every village of the new states and territo- 
ries is the public school. And it will be to the lasting honour 
of New England that it was her first citizens, removed as they 
were from the life of men, and living amid lonely woods and 
on a rugged coast, with little more than the bare necessities 
of life, who had the wisdom to discern that, next to an earnest 
and genuine religious faith, nothing was so necessary for the 
new era that was coming to bless the world as a thorough 
education, reaching all members of the community, and per- 
meating the entire body-politic with a love for the choicest 
thoughts and the noblest deeds of all times. 

The common school of America is now threatened by that 
great foe to all human progress, the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has made such a commanding position for itself in the 
New World. The Roman clergy do not make direct attacks 
upon the schools; they do not persuade the people to give 
them up, and to resort to voluntary efforts; they have too 
much wisdom for that. What they are attempting is to bring 
the schools under clerical control, and to appropriate large 
sums of public money to the propagation of their own dogmas. 
And in the state of New York they have actually secured 
such sums. Under the corrupt administration that, until 
recently, controlled the city of New York, an administration 
sustained by the Irish vote (not by native-born Americans), 
the Roman Catholic Church received from the public treasury 
for sectarian purposes, such as churches, church schools, and 
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church charities, in 1869, $651,191; in 1870, $711,436; in 
1871, $552,718; in 1872, $252,110; in 1873, $306,198; 
making a total of $2,473,648, or about £500,000. 

It was said above that the relations of the American govern- 
ment towards religious sects constituted one of the lessons 
which that country was appointed to teach England. What 
are these relations? What is the attitude of the State towards 
the Church in the United States? There is according to law 
a complete separation of Church and State, each being 
perfectly free to act within its own sphere without the hind- 


rance, license, or sanction of the other. The following was - 


the first amendment to the constitution :—‘ Congress shall 
‘make no law respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
‘hibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of 
‘speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
‘to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of 
‘grievances.’ The story of Disestablishment in New England 
has been recently told in the pages of the ‘ British Quarterly 
‘Review.’ In Maryland and in Rhode Island no establishment 
ever existed. In Virginia the Church was gradually separated 
from the State during the revolutionary struggle. In North 
Carolina one or two religious disabilities still exist, but of 
course no establishment: this however is a backward and 
conservative state, and its position is exceptional. In the 
new states, which may be classified roughly as those founded 
in the present century, no establishment has ever existed. 
Respecting religion and state aid, the American theory is that 


in a modern state, where Christianity prevails, it will flourish . 


in direct -proportion as it is relegated to the free, generous 
support of those who believe in its great doctrines. 

The sums of money voted in New York towards the main- 
tenance of the Roman Catholic Church are scarcely to be 
regarded as an exception worth noting, so far as American 


.| principles are concerned, as this action results simply from 


the overwhelming preponderance of the Irish faction in that 
city, who are made tools of for electioneering purposes by 
their priests. And of these votes we have probably heard the 
last, as the people of New York have been aroused to the 
danger, and are determined that this misappropriation of 
public funds shall no longer continue. It is worth noting 
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that in the state of New Jersey the revised constitution 
voted by the people last year provides that no grant of public 
money shall ever be made to sectarian colleges or other 
corporations. 

The separation of Church from State is the great contribu- 
tion of America to political science. Coleridge was wrong in 
saying that America had done nothing for mankind in the 
domain of political philosophy. If she had done only this, 
she ‘would be entitled to our lasting gratitude. For she has 
demonstrated conclusively that neither Church nor State 
suffers from this political separation. She has proved be- 
yond dispute that religion can not only subsist, but can 
provide for the spiritual wants of rich and poor alike, of 
learned and ignorant, of the inhabitants of great cities, of 
country villages, and of small communities of settlers far 
removed from civilised life, without any support from the 
secular power. In no other nation at this hour is religion 
such a mighty force as in the United States of America. 
There are seventy thousand churches, and to the wishes and 
opinions of both the members and pastors of these churches 
great respect is paid by the secular press. It is matter of 
question whether it would pay the London papers to print 
the sermons delivered every Sunday in the metropolis; yet 
this is what is done every Monday by nearly all the daily 
papers in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other American 
cities. This proves conclusively, if it proves nothing else, 
that the masses of the people are interested in religious things. 

But still further than this; although religion is such a 
mighty force, although the Churches are so numerous and in- 
fluential, the State is inno danger from the influence of any of 
them, excepting that great organisation which has proclaimed 
war against all free governments and modern institutions, 
the Roman Church. De Tocqueville expresses the surprise 
he felt when he saw the Churches of America all arrayed on 
the side of progress, all in harmony with the popular insti- 
tutions by which they were surrounded ; while in Europe the 
Church was allied with despotism, and blind, unreasoning 
resistance to progress. With regard to the hostility of the 
Roman Catholic Church, it is evident that that hostility can 
only be met and overcome by intellectual and spiritual forces. 
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That Church has its supporters mainly among the most ignor- 
ant classes of the community ; it is, in fact, sustained by the 
large Irish immigration; and none can believe that it will 
ever find favour among persons of American birth and 
education, with every one of whose early and deeply-rooted 
convictions and—it may be— prejudices, it is utterly and 
irreconcilably at variance. 

One more lesson may be learned from American experience, 
which is, that in our times free government adds to rather 
than takes from the functions of the state. If, by a process 
of political differentiation, all ecclesiastical functions are 
removed from the hands of government, many new functions 
are also placed in the same hands. Education is the most 
striking example of this; no power less than the state can be 
relied on to overcome the opposition of the foolish and 
ignorant. In this country we are learning the same lesson, 
and the experience of many European nations points in the 
same direction. But America probably offers the most 
striking example and furnishes the completest lessons. 
Besides education and the advancement of science, sanitary 
matters, liquor laws, and numberless other things which 
concern the social life of the people are dealt with by the 
state. In the matter of liquor laws especially, there is not 
the slightest indication that a policy of free trade will ever be 
carried out in any part of the Union. In a modern state a 
man cannot be permitted to regulate his social affairs just as 
he pleases; for he may, by so doing, be injuring his neigh- 
bour, who, as an equal, is entitled to the same respect and 
the same rights and privileges at the hand of the state as 
himself. This is the American theory. Democracy thus 
encourages respect for man, if not as a brother, at least as a 
fellow-citizen; while Christianity teaches that the fellow- 
citizen is also a brother. In a state where these are the two 
great factors in the building up of the social system, can we. 
be so altogether wanting in courage and faith as to apprehend. 
ultimate failure ? 

But a few words can be said here on American literature. 
No one will ask now, ‘Who reads an American book?’ 
Rather may it be asked, ‘Who does not?’ America has 
given no supremely great genius to the world. Her people 
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have been engaged in taming the wild and shaggy continent, 
and so have had little time for the construction of a great 
literature. But America has nearly, if not quite, kept pace 
with England in literary production. In poetry there are the 
names of Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, and other 
lesser celebrities; in fiction, Hawthorne stands in the fore- 
most rank of literary artists; in history, Bancroft, Prescott, 
and Motley form a trio of whom any nation might be proud ; 
in science, Asa Gray, Dana, Draper, and others are men of 
deserved eminence; while in language and philology Marsh 
and Whitney shed a lustre on American scholarship. Then 
we have the rich, native humour of the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ the 
rare and subtle thoughts of Emerson’s ‘Essays,’ and the 
genial laughter and tender pathos of the ‘Autocrat.’ America 
has had many students of philosophy, especially of the 
transcendental school of Germany, but she has as yet pro- 
duced no philosophers, excepting the great New England 
theologian, Jonathan Edwards. In art, Powers, Crawford, 
and Story are names of deserved eminence as sculptors, and 
the grand scenery of the West is beginning to inspire 
painters. In the domain of music America can produce no 
name of note. 

In spite of the hard, rugged work of preparing a continent 
for the habitation of man, the people of America have ever 
been studious of science and literature, especially of the 
literature of the mother country. Thanks to her schools, the 
vast majority of the population of the United States have 
been able to read with appreciation the greatest masterpieces 
of English literature, and they have a faculty for quickly 
discovering genius. ‘Sartor Resartus’ was published in 
Boston long before its publication in England, and such was 
also the case with those peculiarly English productions, 


-*Macaulay’s Essays.’ Herbert Spencer’s writings were read 
‘widely in America before the author’s name was known in 


England, except to a select few. Of these things the 
Americans have a right to boast. 

This review of American history must now draw to a close. 
One thing more may be noticed, and that is, that American 
‘Spread Eagleism’ is at an end. The times of Elijah Pogram 
and Jefferson Brick, if there ever were such times, are 
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certainly over. Multitudes of American travellers now visit 
England, France, and Germany, and the very sight of the 
active life of these countries shows them that all is not decay 
outside the United States. They feel that these nations have 
yet in them unexhausted stores of vital force; that they, as 
well as America, have a mission to accomplish and a work to 
do for the world. This feeling does not destroy patriotism, it 
probably renders it stronger and truer; but it serves to 
combine a pure and lofty patriotism with a deep and generous 
philanthropy. 


Ant. IV.—Disestablishment and Disendowment. 


Annual Report of the Society for the Liberation of Ieligion from 
State Patronage and Control. 1875-76. 


Ir is not too much to assume that Disestablishment is one of 
the certainties of the future, and that future, in all probability, 
not a very distant one. ‘The Primate, who, with all his opti- 
mist tendencies, must sometimes feel himself overwhelmed by 
the difficulties of his position, may proclaim, possibly as 
much with the view of encouraging his own heart as of 
reassuring his friends, that the Church never had a stronger 
hold upon the affections of the people, and therefore (a very 
common though illogical non sequitur) that the idea of peril 
to the Establishment is purely chimerical. His right reverend 
brethren may, as in duty bound, echo his complacent utter- 
ances, albeit not unqualified in some cases by expressions 
which. reveal a secret distrust. Writers of ecclesiastical 
leaders in ‘The Times’ may seek to sustain this confi- 
dence by an imposing parade of the vast sums raised for 
church building. When occasion requires these figures 
furnish a text for a homily on the architectural extravagance 
and medievalism which are rightly regarded as full of the 
gravest peril to the National Church; but when the object is 
to exhibit the strength of the Establishment, they are quoted 
as signs of its exuberant vitality, and of the folly of Noncon- 
formists who dream of overthrowing an institution which has 
such immense resources at its command. Aspiring Liberal 
politicians, who, having been converted from hereditary 
25 * 
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Toryism themselves, seem to fancy that they have a special 
mission to instruct and strengthen their older brethren in 
the principles of their common creed, may warn them ‘to 
‘ beware lest, in clutching at a phantom of religious equality, 
‘they should let go the substance of religious liberty,’ and 
‘insist that the ‘ Radical demand for Disestablishment’ is ‘no 
‘legitimate expression of Liberal principles ;’ indeed, that 
the only cause for surprise is ‘that such an alternative should 
‘commend itself to any Liberal.’ Even a great Liberal journal 
which in happier times and in obedience to truer instincts 
than those which seem sometimes to inspire it now, has done 
good yeoman service in vindication of Nonconformist rights, 
may pour contempt upon the abstract principle of religious 
equality, and maintain that the nation, having done so much 
in the way of redressing Dissenters’ grievances, is so indifferent 
to any sentimental wrong which the Establishment inflicts 
upon us, that we must endure it with what equanimity we can 
command, unless the clergy, by their sacerdotal exclusiveness 
or their internal dissensions, shall make a State Church intoler- 
able. But, all these adverse appearances notwithstanding, 
there is a wide-spread conviction, all but unanimous, indeed, 
on the part of unprejudiced observers, and shared by not a few 
whose prejudices would incline them to an opposite view, that 
the time is rapidly coming when, to adupt Dr. Freeman’s phrase- 
ology,the existing ‘legislation in ecclesiastical matters’ must 
give place to a system in which the rights of the whole nation 
shall be fairly recognised. Disestablishment is hated, dreaded, 
or desired. There are very different ideas as to the mode in 
which it should be effected, or the results by which it is likely 
to be followed. There is as great an uncertainty and diversity 
in the speculations as to the time at which it may occur, or 
the circumstances by which it will be probably brought about. 


. But that it is inevitable is an opinion which is not confined to 


any party or class. It is openly stated in journals of the most 
opposite politics, it crops up in the most unexpected places, 
it is expressed by men whose prepossessions and interests 
would make them least disposed to admit it. It would even 
appear that Churchmen anticipate it with a stronger confidence 
than Nonconformists, and that their calculations are largely 
affected by the prospect. 
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In writing thus we are not at all insensible to the magnitude 
of the change which Disestablishment would involve, or the 
gigantic difficulties which stand in the way of its accomplish- 
ment. When we are told that they are much too formidable 
for Nonconformists to overcome, we at once assent to the 
suggestion. What is more, we would not have it otherwise. 
Few things would in our estimation be more unfortunate than 
that such a revolution should be so effected as to be a mere 
sectarian triumph. The whole subject is degraded when treated 
as a struggle between different Churches for political privilege 
or ascendency. In such a conflict, whoever was the victor, 
both the State and the Church would be sufferers. To us, 
therefore, it is a subject for rejoicing, not regret, that Non- 
conformists will never be able to humiliate their ecclesiastical 
rivals by depriving them of the unfair advantages they have 
enjoyed for centuries. The nation, including a very consider- 
able section of Churchmen, must be satisfied that justice 
requires the change before it can be effected; and it is on 
every ground desirable that it should be so. 

Ardent friends of the Establishment may easily be par- 
doned if, notwithstanding all the changes which the last fifty 
years have witnessed, they refuse to believe such a revolution 
possible. Auguries drawn from the fate of other institu- 
tions which seemed to have every element of stability are 
sinister enough, but there are considerations which may make 
them proof against their depressing influence. The National 
Church, they argue, and not without force, is so deeply rooted 
in the thoughts and social habits, if not in the affections, of 
the people, that it is difficult, nay, all but impossible, to con- 
ceive of England without it. This may be only a sentiment, 
but we should be the last to underrate its power. Sentiments 
impress the popular imagination more than mere logical 
demonstrations. But, on the other hand, the power of this 
instinctive feeling will be greatly broken as soon as its influ- 
ence in hindering a fair discussion of the subject has been 
overcome. At first there may be a shudder at the prospect of 
England without a National Church, but when the aversion 
to entertain the thought has been conquered, calmer reflection 
may lead even those who feel it most strongly to see that 
England, without the marked line of demarcation which 
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divides Conformists and Nonconformists, without the invi- 
dious social distinctions, based on religious opinion, which 
~ enable a certain class of the clergy to strut about in their 
fancied superiority, and without the political strife and bitter- 
ness to which these distinctions lead, would be a more glorious 
and happy England even than that which boasts of a National 
Church. It is idle indeed to suppose that an institution can 
be maintained in an age like this, in opposition to the con- 
victions of a large section of the people, simply because it is 
so venerable that there is a reluctance to disturb it. The 
question is one of right and expediency, and those who watch 
the currents of public opinion can haye little doubt as to how 
it will be decided. 

The Establishment has a power derived both from its 
virtues and its failings, its strength and its weakness, its 
religious ideal and its political resources. It has a body of 
religious supporters whose consciences would be aggrieved 
by what in their eyes would appear a national apostasy. The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells may be the voice of one crying in 
a wilderness when he proclaims that the Church’s days are 
numbered, and that ere long it will be announced to a 
‘ startled world that, for the first time in her existence, the 
‘empire of England is without a God and without a Church,’ 
but it is hard to believe that he stands alone. The idea 
that the presence of God in the nation is dependent on an Act 
of Parliament must indeed kave staggered many who would 
pardon much to a bishop when exposing the nefarious designs 
of the Liberation Society. But if few would endorse his too 
forcible expressions, it is certain that the sentiment which un- 
derlies them, and which he presents in this exaggerated form, 
is shared by numbers in whose estimation Disestablishment 
would be a national repudiation, and Disendowment a national 
robbery of God. Behind them, too, is a much larger class, 
who appreciate, though not more highly than it deserves, the 
great work which the Church is doing, and have not the faith 
in God or in truth which would lead them to trust in its con- 
tinuance if the help of the State were to be withdrawn. 

These believers in the Divine right of the National Church 
are doubtless an element of great strength, but the defenders 
of the Establishment can hardly regard them with unal- 
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loyed satisfaction. Erastianism must always press hardly 
upon religious convictions, and as these deepen in intensity 
and earnestness, a collision between two forces so essentially 
antagonistic becomes increasingly difficult to avoid, and when 
it takes place the result can hardly fail to be the overthrow of 
the State Church. It is far from impossible that the awakened 
conscience of Churchmen, even while rebelling against the 
idea of what they would describe as a ‘godless’ state, may in 
time prefer even that to a law-controlled Church, may even 
welcome it as the only escape from the humiliation and 
bondage of a parliamentary religion. 

The case is very different with those whose attachment to 
the Church is inspired chiefly by secular and political con- 
siderations ; who like the idea of a religion with the stamp of 
fashion and authority upon it; who wish that even their 
Church should have a savour of aristocracy, and feel that if 
the Episcopal Church were reduced to the level of the sects 
they would be robbed of the distinction which at present be- 
longs to its members; who possibly have even more selfish in- 
terests, and oppose disestablishment lest it should diminish 
the value of their property or injure the worldly prospects of 
somé relative. These are not the most creditable supporters 
ofthe State Church, but we are not sure that they are not those 
on whom the most implicit reliance can be placed. The purse- 
proud millionaire—who has perhaps himself been trained a Dis- 
senter, andowes not alittle of his success in life to the influence 
of the Nonconformist teaching and example of which he now 
thinks so lightly—whose zeal for the Establishment is a pas- 
sion which would have a nobility in it were it not that a 
scornful hatred of Dissent is one of its most powerful elements 
—is not in his spirit or deportment an honour to the Church 
to which he devotes so much of his wealth, but he is, at all 
events, a champion who will fight for it @ outrance. He is 
never troubled by any feelings of what may be due to Non- 
conformists, for his one principle is that the business of the 
State is to hold them in check. Probably at heart he thinks 
they have too much liberty already. He has no scruples as to 
the right of Parliament to interfere with the doctrine or wor- 


ship of his own Church, provided that its action is so directed as. 
to prevent any follies which might menace the supremacy which. 
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that Church enjoys. He accepts articles and creeds, he has 


_ profound admiration for the liturgy, he cherishes all becoming 


respect for the episcopate, but the one thing in which he 
glories is the nationality of his Church—that is, the right 
which the law gives her members to esteem all others as 
religious outcasts; and this will always find in him a stout 


‘and unflinching defender. 


In a time of Tory reaction the power of this class may 
seem to be irresistible ; but it is not by men of their stamp 
that a high-minded people will be permanently controlled. 
Where the force of popular opinion has sway, ideas must 
(as the ‘Spectator’ put it when discussing another question) 
beat interests, and the last institution in the world which can 
afford to ignore this maxim is a religious establishment. 


- What might be its fate if the spiritual forces of the nation 


were all arrayed on behalf of the State Church, we will not 
undertake to predict, but that it can be upheld by the power 
of vested interests is simply impossible. On the whole, the 
strength of the Establishment, imposing as it is, may yet 
prove to be more apparent than real. It is weakest on 
the side of conscience, it is stronger in the region of senti- 
ment, but its chief dependence is on self-interest ; and if once 
conscience should throw itself decidedly into opposition, in 


consequence of the kindling ofnew zeal within the Church herself, | 


or the awakening of a deeper sense of justice or a more 
anxious care for Protestant freedom on the part of the nation, 
the struggle could not last long nor would its issue be doubtful. 

The tender mercies, indeed, of those who prophesy smooth 
things to the Establishment are little short of cruelty. They 
talk contemptuously of Disestablishment as a ‘ fatigued horse’ 
which it is useless to flog; they enumerate the powerful forces 
on the side of the State Church, and compare them with the 
feeble Dissenting communities whose representatives might be 
gathered under the roof of Exeter Hall; and they sneer at the 
suggestion that the country will ever allow its policy to be 
determined by the abstract principles of Nonconformity. _ If 
their discourse ended here, it would be eminently satisfac- 
tory to such Churchmen as ‘have in some way or other 
come to believe that the Liberation Society is a great power, 
and its triumph a real and imminent danger. But these 
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comforting Mentors go on invariably to add that the sal- 


5 vation of the Establishment is in the hands of its own 
e friends, who can assure its continuance if they will only ob- 
t serve certain conditions which all the world knows are the 
8 very last to which they will listen. If the ‘clergy will live at 
t peace among themselves and in friendly relation to Noncon- 
formists, remembering that in a community where religious 
y opinions are so nearly balanced their privileged position can 
D be held only on sufferance and on condition of good behaviour ; 
. if they will cease to magnify the prerogatives of the priest- 
t hood, to deck themselves in the fripperies of Romish millinery, 
y and what is worse still, to introduce the superstitions of Romish 
n doctrine and ceremony; if they will take their place by the 
i. side of other Christian ministers, and regard them as fellow- 
n workers in Christ, then the Establishment may continue for a 
ot time. What the advantage is of holding out such prospects, 
al or what comfort they can minister to any heart, is not obvious. 


le For these are just the things which the clergy, or a large 
at majority of them at least, will not do; they would rather sur- 


0 render the Establishment at once than even make a pretence 
i of doing. Sacerdotalism daily becomes more advanced in its 
: Romeward tendencies and more rampant in its intolerance. 


in The sentence against its evil works is not executed, and it is 
if, | encouraged to do greater evil. It finds countenance and 
re acquiescence, if not positive sanction, from those by whom it 
n, ought to be sternly repressed, and as the natural result it be- 
ll. | comes more confident and daring. It yields nothing in defer- 
th ence to the Protestant feeling of the nation, but throws down 
ey | onthe floor of the Jerusalem Chamber a petition signed by 
14,000 working men, as a proof that the people are in its 
es | favour. It overawes Convocation, whose venerable clerics are 
he | only too ready to yield to its influence, and instead of giving 
be | a plain and honest deliverance against its masses and con- 
he | fessionals, seek to excuse its excesses as the vagaries of a few 
be | extreme men, and to secure its essential principles a place in 
If | the Establishment. It bullies the bishops, who quail before 
c- | the storm they are powerless to subdue, or sit like so many 
er | Canutes on the edge of the swelling tide, whose advancing 
or, | waves they vainly seek to arrest by their humble entreaties 
se | and tender appeals. It would laugh to scorn the suggestion 
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that the priests of the Anglican Catholic Church should lower 
their pretensions in order that they may remain the ministers 
of an Establishment. 

The country watches all this and forms its own conclusions. 
Even in this period of apathy and stagnation the various in- 
dications of Episcopal weakness and priestly insubordination, 
of Ritualistic encroachment and Evangelical treason to the 
cause of Protestantism, of haughty intolerance and social 
injustice, are not unnoticed, and are silently moulding public 
opinion. When or how the harvest of the seed that is being 
thus continually sown will be gathered is a secret which we 
are neither able nor desirous of penetrating. But we interpret 
the pleasant assurances which are intended to comfort the 
hearts of anxious Erastians, coupled as they are with the 
monitions to arrogant ecclesiastics, as the unconscious pre- 
dictions of our adversaries that our triumph cannot be long 
deferred. It would be difficult under any conditions to main- 
tain a National Church to which one-half of the nation does not 
belong. But in the present state of things the difficulty be- 
comes an impossibility. The temper which is now too charac- 
teristic of the clergy—which inspired the insolent proceedings 
in the Owston Ferry case, which was expressed in the savagery 
and cynicism of the letters in which the incoming Head Master 
of the Cambridge Grammar School dismissed the experienced 
and cultured Nonconformist, who had long and ably filled the 
post of second master, as a social inferior because a Dissenter; 
which dictates the resolute, and, as we venture to think, 
highly impolitic opposition offered to the Burial Bill; which 
was manifest in the disgraceful treatment of a Nonconformist 
captain by the Admiralty, that evoked the keen criticisin of 
Mr. Goschen that a captain had better sink one of her Ma- 
jesty’s ships than offend one of her Majesty’s chaplains ; and 
which so far affects defenders of the Church who ought to have 
more wisdom, that it betrays even ‘ The Times’ into an occa- 
sional truculence worthy rather the organ of the Romish 
Curia—seals the fate of the Establishment. Men who, on the 
one hand, are betraying the fundamental principles of their 


Church, while on the other they trample on Nonconformists 


as though their loyalty to conscience were sufficient to brand 
them as pariahs, cannot long be suffered to gratify these 
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tastes as ministers of the National Church. The arrogance 
of the priesthood has of late reached such a point that Non- 
conformists would be less than men if they did not insist 
that those who choose to display it shall not be sustained 
by the nation in their insolence. It matters little to us that 
the Bishop of Lincoln should assert that, being a trustee for 
God, he is bound to exclude us from the burial-grounds over 
which he may have control; or that the half-mad Cornish 
vicar should slander all the Dissenters of his diocese; or that 
a whole company of the priests should ostentatiously re- 
nounce the title of ‘reverend’ rather than share it with us; 
but we protest against their being allowed to indulge in these 
freaks of petty bigotry as representatives of the State, in 
which we have a part and a heritage equally with themselves. 
And we are satisfied, the sneers of Liberal Comtists notwith- 
standing, that these proceedings are hastening the time when 
the nation, for the sake of public liberty as well as of justice 
to us, will endorse our protest and give it effect by terminating 
the regime of ecclesiastical privilege altogether. We are often 
told of the peril to which the State would be exposed if a 
powerful priesthood, possessed of large revenues, were eman- 
cipated from State control. But there is a far more real 
danger, that of having the State controlled by the priesthood. 
Those who have observed the clerical spirit of the Tory ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, as shown in the educational 
debates, cannot esteem this chimerical. For the moment the 
people may seem to be in so deep a sleep that they do not 
heed these things. But already there are signs of awakening ; 
and when the nation has thoroughly roused itself, it will not 
be deterred by imaginary fears from laying the axe to the root 
of a system in which sacerdotalism and intolerance have 
always found a home. 

Our chief object in this paper, however,is tothrow out some hints 
as to the way in which Disestablishment and Disendowment 
should be carried out, rather than to discuss the wisdom or 
probability of such a measure. But this preliminary review 
of the situation is not irrelevant to our main point, for some 
knowledge of the aspects of public opinion towards the ques- 
tion is essential to a wise judgment as to the form which a 
scheme for Disendowment should assume. The more clearly 
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the difficulties to be overcome are appreciated, the greater the 
care which will be taken to anticipate any reasonable objection, 
and to conciliate, as far as practicable, any prejudices which 
have to be met. There is no hope, of course, that any pro- 
posals which can be made will be acceptable to the class in 
which, as we have pointed out, the political strength of the 
Establishment lies, and as little that any argument we can 
employ will convince them. With them we must be pre- 
pared for a hand-to-hand fight. It will be necessary and 
just to satisfy their reasonable claims for compensation, but 
it is folly to suppose that this will remove their opposition. 
They wield a force which must be overcome in hard conflict, and 
this can be done only by that power of national enthusiasm which 
cannot be awakened except on behalf of a measure so mani- 
festly just, so adapted to the feelings and habits of the people, 
so complete and final, and at the same time so fairly con- 
siderate of every privilege or right that at all merits such 
respect, that it shall commend itself both to the intelligence 
and the sense of right always to be found in the community. 
It is so obvious as hardly to require any distinct statement 
that there should not be even a taint of vindictiveness in the 
policy which may be adopted. The change, however effected, 
must be sufficiently trying to those who suddenly find them- 
selves reduced from supremacy to an equality with the mem- 
bers of other Churches, and it is desirable, therefore, that it 
should be made as easy as is compatible with the full asser- 
tion of the principle of religious equality. The object is not 
the triumph of a party, but the vindication of a right ; not the 
humiliation of the Episcopal Church or her clergy, but the com- 
pletion of the great edifice of liberty, by the removal of every 
disability or disqualification which attaches to any classes 
because of their religious opinions. It is a misfortune that this 
cannot be done without depriving one class of privileges they 
have enjoyed so long that they have come to regard them as 
inalienable, but the misfortune is in no sense the fault of 
those who seek to redress an injustice under which they and 
their fathers have groaned for centuries. It is desirable, 
however, on every ground that the advocacy of the change 
should be kept as free as possible from all personal elements, 
and that, in deciding on its method, respect, even beyond what 
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strict justice might demand, should be paid to the feelings and 
interests of those who must suffer by it. Christian prin- 
ciple and generous sentiment would dictate such conduct in any 
case, but in the divided state of public opinion, and in view 
of the strength which the Establishment possesses, a sound 
policy imperatively demands it. Should the settlement be 
deferred, there may rise up another class of enemies to the 
State Church, who will adopt a very different tone and resolve 
on far more drastic methods; but there is no desire on the 
part of English Nonconformists, constantly though they are 
charged with envy, and jealousy, and malignity, to deal 
harshly with their ancient rival and sometime oppressor. 
They fully understand, and are prepared to act on the 
old maxim, summa jus, summa injuria, and their only 
anxiety in relation to the settlement is that property which 
fairly belongs to the nation should not be diverted to the 
strengthening of sacerdotalism or sectarianism. It isto be hoped 
that even the fiercer antagonism, which must grow up as the 
struggle advances towards its final issue, will never induce a 
different kind of feeling, but that throughout Nonconformists 
will, under whatever provocation, have regard only to national 
interests. These will certainly be best promoted by a settle- 
ment which shall err on the side of generosity rather than of 
severity. 

Such a view, however, is far from being acceptable to 
many who are at present among the defenders of the Estab- 
lishment. The bugbear by which they are haunted is a free 
Church with large possessions, such as the Anglican Church 
will retain even though she ceases to be the Church of the 
nation. They dread Sacerdotalism, and in order to prevent 
it from becoming rampant in the Episcopal Church they would 
maintain the control of the State. That honest and reason- 
able men can seriously advance such a plea in face of the 
facts, is simply astounding. That Sacerdotalism derives 
immense advantage from the position which its teachers 
enjoy as the authorised religious instructors of the nation, 
and from the sanction given to its most extreme claims in the 
formularies which the State sets forth as the symbols of the 
national religion, is obvious enough. Wherein the restraint 
consists it is not so easy to discover. If, indeed, the legis- 
lature were resolved to get rid of the evil, it would find no 
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' slight difficulty from the fact that the bishops, acting under 


the direction of the law, have publicly, and in the most solemn 
form, conferred on the clergy the prerogatives of the priesthood, 
It may be possible that the clergy have exceeded the terms 
of their commission, extensive as those are, and may have 
afforded occasion for the interference of the law; but that 
Sacerdotalism must be ambitious indeed which advances 
claims that are not covered by the language of the ordination 
formula which is enjoined by the law of the land. Whether or 
not the priests to whom this power has been committed by 
the authority of the State wear vestments of many colours, 
burn incense in their churches, decorate their altars, and in 
general magnify their office, are matters of secondary im- 
portance. The important fact is that they are priests, and 
that the power they claim to remit sins, involving surely a 
right to receive the confession of the sins they are to forgive, 
is conferred by Act of Parliament. 

The maintenance of an Establishment whose clergy are 
invested with priestly prerogatives is, to say the least, a 
remarkable expedient for the repression of Sacerdotalism. 
Assuredly, if that be its object, never was failure more com- 
plete. It would be instructive if those who are so afraid of 
what a Free Church, especially if richly endowed, might 
become, would point out the direction in which the aggres- 
sions of Sacerdotalism might have been pushed further, in 
sueh a condition of liberty, than they have been under the 
supposed restraints which are now imposed upon an Estab- 
lished clergy. It is hardly possible that the exclusive rights 
and spiritual powers of the priesthood could be asserted in 
stronger terms; that the mystic grace alleged to reside in the 
sacraments they celebrate could be more fully proclaimed, 
whether in word or symbol; that the demand for the subjec- 
tion of the conscience to the sway of the priest could be urged 
with more openness or enforced with more urgency. Nor are 
these evils confined to a small circle. The English Church 
Union, which really exists for the purpose of guarding what is 
called the most precious inheritance of the Church—her sacer- 
dotal and sacramentarian teaching—numbers, according to 
the last report of the Council, 13,387 members, including 
2,420clergy. The Hon. C.L. Wood, the son of an eminent Whig 
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statesman, and the President of the Union, in his speech at the 
annual meeting, added further that ‘in 64 churches in London 
‘alone the holy mysteries had been celebrated that morning on 
‘behalf of that society; that vestments were now used in 
‘about 300 churches in England; and that apart from the 
‘Church Union more than a thousand priests were banded 
‘together for the maintenance of Church rights.’ Church 
rights in this connection mean the usurpations of the priest- 
hood, and so, on authority which cannot be disputed, we learn 
that more than 3,000 of the clergy are banded together in the 
interests of Sacerdotalism. In the same week in which this 
annual meeting of the Church Union was held, there was the 
gathering of a still more remarkable body, the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament, whose anniversary is fixed for 
Corpus Christi day, of all the festivals of the Romish Church 
the most strongly sacramentarian, and on that account doubt- 
less selected for the anniversary of a society of Anglican 
priests whose object is to repair the injury done to the 
Blessed Sacrament, and restore to it its rightful honours. 
We ourselves witnessed last year the ‘ celebration’ held ‘ with 
‘this intent’ at a church which has become one of the 
favourite shrines of this new worship, St. John the Divine, 
Kennington, and a ceremony more thoroughly Romish in 
spirit and character we have never seen, even in a Roman 
Catholic chapel. The history of the Kennington church is 
specially noteworthy as an illustration of the extraordinary 
methods which the authorities of the Establishment adopt 
for the repression of Sacerdotalism. It has been consecrated 
since the passing of the Public Worship Act, and yet St. 
Alban’s cannot boast of a ritual more extravagant or of 
priests more defiant of the law. At the time of the conse- 
cration the Bishop of Winchester was still under the influence 
of the feelings which had led to the passing of the Act by 
which Ritualism was to have been put down, and he ordered 
the super-altar to be removed, and prohibited the use of the 
sacrificial vestments. But on the very day after the con- 
secration his commands were set at defiance, the forbidden 
super-altar was restored, and the obnoxious robes were 
assumed. Yet such is the meekness of the episcopal cha- 
racter, that Dr. Harold Browne has done nothing to 
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vindicate his authority thus contemptuously set aside, and a 
few weeks ago was himself the principal object in a grand 
Ritualistic spectacle on the occasion of a confirmation in 
the very church where his episcopal injunctions had been 
so shamelessly burlesqued. 

The men who ask us, in the face of such facts, to believe in 
the Establishment as a restraint upon Sacerdotalism, and 
urge the nation to continue privileges and endowments to the 
priests, in order that this control may be preserved, must 
have unlimited faith in human credulity. As if to discredit 
their views still further, we have just seen the Wesleyan 
Conference, the most powerful ministerial confederation in 
the kingdom, preparing to denude itself of its exclusive 
authority. There could scarcely be a stronger proof of the 
power of the laity in a Free Church than this very significant 
movement furnishes; and with it on the one side, and the 
alarming growth of Sacerdotalism in the Kstablishment on 
the other, we might be content to dismiss the objectors, 
whose one fear of Disestablishment is that it will strengthen 
the hands of the priests. But illogical and absurd as the 
reasoning seems to us, it would be very unwise to disregard 
the sentiment which inspires it. We have no temptation to 
such folly, for whatever our view of a logic which rests on 
prejudice as its base, and trusts to mere fancies for its proofs, 
we need not say that, in common with all Nonconformists, 
we are in perfect sympathy with the professed objects of these 
reasoners. The only difference between us and them is 
that, while they would preserve the institution which is 
fostering the evil of which we both alike complain, we would 
get rid of it, and take care to prevent the establishment on 
its ruins of some other system which might be equally mis- 


_ chievous in its operations. Any scheme of disendowment 


should be constructed on such lines as to satisfy all reason- 
able critics, not only that it would not bring about a state of 
things worse than the present condition of anarchy and law- 
lessness, but that under it Sacerdotalism would have no advan- 
tage except that liberty which it-must enjoy in common with 
all other systems, subject only to the condition by which all 
are bound, that it does not interfere with the peace and good 
order of the State. 
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It is necessary, further, that any proposals which are to have 
a chance of being adopted should not only satisfy the national 
conscience by their essential justice, but that they should 
appeal to the popular imagination by their completeness. A 
gigantic reform of this character can never be accomplished 
in opposition to the immense force of prejudice, of interest, 
and of religious feeling arrayed against it, except by 
a still mightier force of enthusiasm, which will certainly not 
be created in favour of a timid, hesitating, half-hearted 
measure. A scheme which was manifestly incomplete and 
inadequate, or one whose full operation was postponed to so 
distant a date that the present generation would not reap its 
benefits, would be predestined to failure. We have no desire 
that tempting baits should be dangled before the eyes of the 
people with the view of stimulating their cupidity, but we are 
satisfied that unless they can be shown that a great injustice 
is to be redressed, and a great national good to be secured, 
there is not the faintest hope of securing the impetus which 
is essential to carry a movement of this character to a 
successful issue. 

For this reason, if for no other, we should strongly oppose the 
proposals which Mr. Hopgood, who some time ago propounded 
similar views in the ‘Contemporary Review,’ recently laid 
before the Unitarian Association. He shrinks from the idea 
of the violent wrench from the past which immediate Disen- 
dowment and even Disestablishment would involve. He does 
not think that the evils which the Establishment produces are so 
serious and intolerable as to render its speedy overthrow neces- 
sary, and unless necessary he holds it to be undesirable. He 
advocates, therefore, a method of ‘ painless extinction.’ The 
present bishops and clergy are to retain their positions during 
life, but as they die off no successors are to be appointed. He 
calculates that about two hundred and fifty die annually, and 
that in about forty years the last of the generation will have 
passed, and the work of Disestablishment be complete. 

Considering that Mr. Hopgood says— 


‘I take my stand on the ground that the existing arrangements under 
which the Established Church of this kingdom exists are essentially 
unjust—they are arrangements against which more than one half of the 
people of this realm have a right to complain, and, in fact, are bound to 
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do so; and that it would indeed be surprising if Non-Episcopalians were 
not to complain of an arrangement which is altogether inconsistent with 
religious, political, and social equality— 


these suggestions, which involve the continuance of this in- 
justice until the generation which is asked to effect its over- 
throw shall have passed away, are certainly surprising. 
When the late Lord Derby, then Mr. Stanley, introduced his 
great measure for the emancipation of the West Indian slaves, 
he proposed that a twelve years’ apprenticeship should pre- 
pare them for freedom. Even he did not go so far as to defer 
the boon of liberty to the next generation ; but Macaulay, ina 
speech which (looking atthe risk which he incurred by his op- 
position to the ministry, of which he was a member) did him 
more honour than even his most brilliant orations, pointed out 
the folly of an arrangement which would deny to ‘ the negro 
‘the blessings of freedom, and to the planter the profits of 
‘slavery.’ An arrangement which is justly open to a similar 
criticism might, in Mr. Hopgood’s view, last for forty years, 
although it is not a comparatively small number of negroes, 
but more than one half of the English people, who are to be 
subjected to injustice, and a system ‘altogether inconsistent 
‘with religious, political, and social equality,’ which is to be 
continued for this long period! Credat Judeus ! 

The proposal carries with it its own condemnation, and 
if we think it desirable to examine it further, it is only because 
the apparent facility of accomplishing the change in this way 
attracts some minds. Mr. Hopgood has not realized the 
difficulties of the problem of which he fancies he has given 
a satisfactory solution. He seems to think it a very simple 
thing to pass a law which should carry out his idea. ‘ Sup- 
‘ pose the legislature, with a view to disestablishment, were to 


_ ‘enact that henceforth no new nomination to a living should be 
‘made by any patron, whether queen, archbishop, bishop, 


‘ college, or lay patron, what would be the result ? Would it 
‘be very terrible?’ The querist, no doubt, supposes that the 
question admits but of one reply; but there are numbers, in- 
deed almost the whole body of Church defenders, who would 
answer it in a way very different from that which he auntici- 
pates. We do not suppose, still less do we desire, that any 
rearrangement of the relations between the Church and the 
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State would be very terrible to the members of the existing 
establishment, but, unfortunately, they do not agree in our 
view. To them any proposals which point to the overthrow 
of the institution would be intensely objectionable, and would 
be met with strenuous opposition. Mr. Hopgood’s suggestion 
does not even go so far as to guarantee them peace in their 
day, for although it may be probable that it will require forty 
years to remove the last vestiges of the establishment, yet no 
man knows that his own parish may not lose its advantages 
within the course of the next year. And even if this delay 
could be secured, what consolation would it afford to those 
who are in sympathy with the Bishop of- Bath and Wells, and 
must regard any action of the legislature, though ‘ only with 
‘a view to Disestablishment,’ as the entering on that fatal 
course which would ‘leave the nation without a God and 
‘without a Saviour.’ 

But if there is no warrant for a belief that the Anglican 
clergy or laity would take the same pleasant view as Mr. 
Hopgood of a measure which, by however dilatory a pro- 
cess, would ultimately deprive their Church of the unjust 
supremacy they so highly prize, it is perfectly certain that 
the attacking force would be materially weakened as soon 
as it became evident that even success would not produce 
immediate and perceptible change. The legislature would 
merely pass an Act ‘with a view to Disestablishment,’ and 
from the day when it came into operation no vacancy which 
might arise, whether among the bishops or the parochial 
clergy, would be filled up. In the mean time all things would 
continue as they are now. The House of Lords would still 
enjoy the presence of the right reverend prelates; the clergy- 
man of each parish would remain the authorized religious 
instructor of its people ; all the organisation of a national estab- 
lishment would bemaintained; Nonconformists would be branded 
as Nonconformists still; in short, not a vestige of a system 
which is truly pronounced ‘essentially unjust’ would be re- 
moved. Sectarian supremacy would indeed be under sentence 
of death, but for a period, computed to be from thirty to forty 
years, it would remain undisturbed, and probably become more 
offensive, ‘having great wrath, because it knoweth that it hath 
‘but a short time.’ It is asked, Where are the hardships in- 
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flicted upon Episcopalian, whether clergy or laity ? We might 
ask in return, Where are the advantages to the half of the 
nation on whose behalf this great revolution is to be wrought? 
We believe, and shall presently show, that of all schemes 
which are likely to be suggested, this is that of which Episco- 
palians would have the strongest reason to complain. But 
even were it not so, some consideration is due to those who 
have so long been the victims of injustice, and they may 
properly demand that they be not doomed to endure the same 
wrong for another generation. Certainly, if this be what is 
contemplated, it is in the highest degree improbable that they 
would be roused to any display of energy in order to secure a 
promissory note payable by small instalments, and not to be 
fully redeemed till their personal interest in the payment has 
ceased altogether. 

It is not hostility to episcopacy, still less any antagonism 
to the clergy, which creates the desire for Disestablishment. 
It is, therefore, mere trifling with the subject—rather it is a 
misrepresentation of the issue—to ask, ‘ Can it be truly said 
“that the Established Church is absolutely unendurable ? 
‘Must it be stamped out like the cattle plague?’ It is 
meant, no doubt, to impale us on the horns ofa dilemma. If 
we reply in the affirmative we are taunted with bigotry, if in 
the negative, we are asked why not wait until the present 
incumbents depart in peace? But, in truth, it is necessary 
only to define the terms to supply a complete answer. 
Episcopacy is not intolerable, still less are the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church intolerable, nor is there any desire or 
expectation of getting rid of either. But sectarian ascen- 
dency, which is the one thing against which the efforts 
of Nonconformists are directed, is ‘ absolutely unendurable.’ 
It is only as this is felt by a large majority of the nation—not 
by those only on whom it presses, but by Episcopalians also, 
whose attachment to their Church does not blind them to the 
wrong which is done to Dissenters by the present inequality— 
that a force of popular opinion will be created in favour of 
Disestablishment. When such a sentiment has acquired the 
momentum without which any success is impossible, it is idle 
to suppose that its victorious course will be arrested by such 
a concession as that we are considering, with which Mr. 
Hopgood would mock its reasonable expectations. 
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The hopelessness of the suggestion becomes more apparent 
when it is considered that even for this arrangement a good 
round sum will have to be raised at once in order to compen- 
_ sate the patrons. The value of their advowsons is destroyed 
as soon as the Act is passed, and it would be only an act of bare 
justice that the payment for the property of which the State 
has deprived them should be immediate. Practically the nation 
buys up the patronage with the view of abolishing it, and must 
act as any other purchaser would be required to do, arrange 
the time and terms of payment without regard to the life of 
the incumbent. Twenty-three millions, we are told, would be 
required for this transaction, and it is suggested that ‘ this 
‘money could easily be raised by the State and paid to the 
‘patrons, leaving the amount to be repaid by the parish, with 
‘interest, on the death of the incumbent, out of the sale 
‘moneys of the rectory, glebe lands, and tithes, the balance 
‘being retained by the parishes for such purposes as the 
‘legislature might determine.’ This seems a very simple pro- 
cess, and there is no doubt that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of very moderate abilities would find it perfectly easy to raise 
the money. Whether it would be as easy to find a Chancellor 
who would submit such a proposition to the House of Commons 
is much more doubtful. To a nation with the credit which 
England enjoys, the raising of such a sum would, of course, 
be a mere trifle, but it does not therefore follow there would 
be no difficulty in persuading Parliament to adopt the scheme. 
It means the payment of twenty-three millions for a bond 
which may possibly never be redeemed, and the statesman 
who has to convince Parliament and the country that this is 
a wise investment of money, will have no enviable task before 
him. The interests of the nation must be paramount to those 
of either Churchman or Nonconformist, and these, on financial 
as wellason other grounds, are utterly opposed to this plan of 
gradual disendowment. It would require a large sum of money, 
the guarantee for whose repayment would be very unsatisfac- 
tory, and the arrangements for which open up a long vista of 
endless complications and difficulties, and yetit would not effect 
a settlement. For who is sanguine enough to suppose that 
agitation would cease when the Act had been passed ? Angli- 
cans, dissatisfied with the future before their Church, would 
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naturally seize every pretext for reopening the question, and 
would seek so to educate public opinion as to induce a reversal 
of the policy. Every difficulty that might arise in any parish 
where a vacancy had occurred would be magnified and made 
a plea for a return to the old system. Every period of Tory 
reaction would lead to a renewal of the struggle with the in- 
troduction of augmented bitterness. The nation would have 
parted with its money, and it would not have the satisfaction 
of feeling that it had thus removed one of the most fruitful 
sources of intestine strife and division. It is far from impos- 
sible that some change of opinion might deprive it of the 
advantages for which it had paid so dearly. 

Had the proposal come from the defenders of the Establish- 
ment as a compromise, it might have deserved consideration. 
Buteven apart fromthe hopethat some change of circumstances 
and reaction in political feeling might lead to a cancelling of 
the sentence, there is no reason why Churchmen should re- - 
gard slow and gradual destruction with any favour. The 
promoters of the scheme certainly do not intend to foster 
this hope in order to win the support of Churchmen. Yet it is 
hard to see what other benefit the latter could derive from 
the delay, while it is perfectly clear that it would very 
seriously hinder the organisation of a Free Episcopal Church. 
We may at once dismiss the talk about the wrong of ‘ need- 
‘lessly inflicting enormous hardships upon innocent people,’ 
and indeed it would be hard to understand the expression 
but for another about turning ‘all the ministers out of their 
‘habitations,’ which interprets it. The suggestion of hard- 
ship in connection with a statement that the nation would 
be required to pay eighty millions—Mr. Gladstone put it 
at ninety millions—to the Church, whose clergy are repre- 
sented as sustaining this wanton and grievous injury, is en- 
tertaining. If indeed there is one thing more certain than 
another in reference to Disestablishment, it is that the 
clergy will not be allowed to suffer any pecuniary injury, and 
that sympathy expended upon them, and the hardships they 
may possibly have to endure, is a sheer waste of sentiment. 
No one wishes to deal severely with them, and if there were 
any such unchristian desire, they are quite strong enough to 
prevent its gratification. The most ardent members of 
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the Liberation Society would be the first to urge that the 
change should be so made, as not only to respect their rights, 
but as far as possible to consult their feelings also. 

Still the interests of individuals are not the only point to 
be considered in a settlement of this most difficult question. 
The nation must have regard to the welfare of the community 
at large, and further must take care that in showing tenderness 
to incumbents it does not do injustice to the Church from 
which it is withdrawing its fostering care. In thus speaking 
of an Episcopal Church as having an independent existence, 
we are of course employing popular language only. The fact 
that there is nothing of the kind, and that the present members 
of the National Church would not, in the event of Disestablish- 
ment, be a Church at all until some new organisation was 
established, is one of the most serious objections to the plan 
of gradual extinction. It is doubtless meant in kindness 
to the Anglican Church, but it would really be the most 
cruel blow which could be inflicted upon her. The aim of 
her rulers would be to have the Church rebuilt on the old 
lines, with no more change than would be absolutely neces- 
sary to adapt it to the altered circumstances of the case. 
The effect of gradual disestablishment would be to render 
this impossible. In the first year it is calculated that 
about 250 benefices would become vacant. How are they 
to be filled up? The parishioners who would have the right 
of election would no doubt be anxious to secure the best men. 
But how are they to be obtained? In some cases—and those 
the benefices which it is most important to occupy effectively 
—the choice would probably fall upon the incumbent of some 
other parish, who would have to decide between the enjoyment 
of freedom, with its attendant uncertainties of income, and the 
advantages assured to him for his life. But his choice would 
determine not only his own position, but that of the parish 
over which he presides, for his removal would create a vacancy 
there which would at once deprive his present parishioners of 
any benefit supposed to result from their having a place under 
the old arrangement, and cast them upon their own resources. 
But suppose this difficulty surmounted, another at once arises, 
Under whose jurisdiction is the disestablished parish with its 
incumbent ? The bishop of the diocese has no further control 
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over it, and it may place itself under another, or resolve for 
the present to abjure episcopal authority altogether. This is 
no slight or imaginary difficulty. Suppose a vacancy to occur 
in St. Albans, Holborn. Is it at all probable that the con- 
gregation would wish their new incumbent to submit himself 
to the Bishop of London? And if not, what would be his 
and their relation to the Episcopal Church ? 

In the present state of opinion and feeling there would be 
numbers of such cases. As they multiplied, the episcopal 
organisation would be destroyed in detail without any possi- 
bility of construction until the dreary period of transition was 
run out. For it must not be forgotten that it is not rectors 
and vicars only who die. It is quite possible that a diocese 
might be deprived of its bishop, and it is almost superfluous 
to point out the innumerable difficulties which such a calamity 
would entail. Who is to choose his successor? And who 
will acknowledge him when he is chosen? That the clergy 
who belong to the old régime would always cordially unite with 
the new ministers who have been appointed by the parishioners 
is more than any one who has a knowledge of clerical human 
nature can reasonably anticipate. The difficulties would not 
be slight if all belonged to the same school in theology, or even 
if their differences of opinion were not pressed so far as 
to create alienation of feeling. With the fierce antagonism 
which exists between the different parties which divide the 
Episcopal Church, they would be insuperable. It does not 
need any great ingenuity to anticipate endless controversies, 
both in relation to the election and to the position of the new 
bishops who might be chosen. In short, Episcopalians would 
have good reason to say that the State, after favouring their 
system for centuries, had now resolved to annihilate it alto- 
gether, and to do it by a process of slow torture, of all others 
the most irritating and humiliating. Possibly the sensitive 
feelings of the clergy, and especially of those who dwell in 
the pleasant rural mansions in which Squarson delights, 
might be spared. But even they could hardly desire this if 
the price paid was the sacrifice of the future of their Church. 

There is another objection, or perhaps another form of the 
same objection, which is not less serious, and which cannot 
be ignored if the sympathies of a powerful section of the 
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laity of the Church are to be enlisted in favour of the 
Establishment. Like a great many other theories, that 
which we are considering seems to think only of the interest 
or comfort of @he clergy, and proceeds on the supposition 
that, if these be properly consulted, the demands of the Church 
will be fully met. But just as the freedom of the clergy 
means (as an eminent Churchman has said) the bondage 
of the laity, so here generosity to the clergy may be in 
numbers of cases an intolerable injury to the laity. There 
are at present many congregations with strong Protestant 
sympathies who are continually fretted and provoked by the 
sacramentarian teachings or the medieval ceremonies which 
some young Ritualist rector chooses to inflict upon them. It 
is even within the compass of possibility that there are con- 
gregations who find nothing to edify and very much to 
irritate in the feeble platitudes which are read to them, 
Sunday after Sunday, by a clergyman who, however amiable 
and cultivated a gentleman, simply travesties the office of the 
preacher, and whom they go to hear only out of loyalty to the 
National Church. Will not all congregations who are in such 
condition have just ground of complaint if these ministers are 
inflicted upon the parishes, in which they may be found at the 
time of Disestablishment, for the term of their natural lives. 
The case of the latter, who suffer only from incompetence, 
is the least serious of the two. With thre ‘at“present 
prevailing, especially among the younger ‘clergy, the ‘former is 
a very grave matter indeed. Theré are numbers of Protestant 
laymen who regard the growth of sacerdotalism with’ éttréme 
alarm. Their attachment to the Establishment is strong, and 
they have therefore endured much, hoping, though they must 
sometimes have felt that it was against hope, that deliverance 
would come. They have been trained in the belief that the 
Establishment is the bulwark of Protestantism, and they find 
it very hard to accept the idea which events are nevertheless 
forcing upon them, that it is an outwork of Romish invaders. 
But let them be convinced of this, and they would be the first to 
seek its overthrow. We must abandon all hope, however, of 
gaining their co-operation, or even of neutralising their oppo- 
sition, if we propose that things shall remain as they are 
during the lifetime of the present clergy, that is, that for 
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that lengthened period their Church shall have no oppor- 


tunity of purging itself of the leaven of Roman error which ig 
working so powerfully and disastrously. 

It is fortunate that we have already had one great measure 
of disestablishment, the experience of whose operations will 
be a most valuable guide in the preparation of another, 
There are some who would have us regard it only as a beacon 
to warn us against the repetition of its errors; but those who 
talk in this reckless manner are strangely forgetful of the 
difficulties under which it was passed, and of the magnitude 
of the work it has accomplished. Granted that the Irish 
clergy have shown a marvellous skill in manipulating its 
provisions for their own advantage, and that they have been 
aided in their ignoble task by a too accommodating body of 
commissioners; granted that not a few of these devoted 
champions of the Church have thought more of themselves 
than of her, and have made a large profit out of her misfor- 
tunes; granted that (as was urged by a speaker at the 
Unitarian Association) in Ulster larger funds are at the 
disposal of the Disestablished Church, while ‘the sort of 
‘liberty that was once allowed’ is not tolerated; that is, that 
clergymen have not such opportunities as they formerly had 
for teaching one creed, whereas they had subscribed another, 
a kind of liberty for which we have no great respect, and 
whcse idss daes not, therefore, seem to us a great misfortune; 


‘« granted,in short, that the friends of the Church were able to 
~ take advantage of-the;désire of the nation for a speedy settle- 


‘meni; and to indulge in a little sharp practice ; it is, after 


all, only the loss of money which the State has suffered, while 
on the other hand it has been able to establish perfect 
religious equality. 

The more we study the Act the more are we struck with the 
evidences of high statesmanship which it bears throughout. 
The boldness of its conception, the thoroughness of its pro- 
posals, the remarkable mastery of the details of arrange 
ment, necessarily very complicated, are worthy of all 
admiration. It must be remembered, too, that some of its 
faults are no part of the original measure, but blots with 
which Tory obstinacy and clerical selfishness blurred and 


defaced a noble work. As a measure of Disestablishment, f. 
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it is hard to see how it could be improved. With a decided 
and vigorous hand it at once completely severed the tie by 
which the Church was bound to the State, and in this respect 
its precedent cannot be too closely copied. There is no 
reason to believe that its opponents would have desired that 
the change, if it was to take place, should have been more 
gradual; and whatever discussions may arise now, it is toler- 
ably certain that any statesman who may undertake to deal 
with the English establishment will feel that his task must 
be performed with a like promptitude. 

It is only the terms of Disendowment which it is at all 
necessary to revise. The spectacle of the Irish Church, with 
the large revenues she has contrived to appropriate, has un- 
doubtedly created a strong prejudice against the idea of Dis- 
establishment in the minds even of many Liberal politicians. 
In the earnestness of their protests, they forget, however, that 
the evil is not that which they most apprehend and which 
they are so fond of predicting in relation to this country. The 
Church has been scandalized, but she has not been sacer- 
dotalized. The State has been plundered, but it has not been 
priest-ridden. We see no reason why the money of the nation 
should be foolishly squandered; but pecuniary loss—that is, 
the loss of a portion of that which the nation has yet to 
recover—is a small matter compared with the spiritual evils 
with which we are continually menaced as the necessary 
result of allowing a richly endowed Church to pass from under 
the control of the State. It is perfectly right that the estate 
of the nation should be secured and made available for na- 
tional purposes. But if any equitable settlement would leave 
the Anglican Church in the possession of large revenues, that 
is no reason on the one hand why the State should endow her 
with public property and with special privileges, in order that 
it may establish the right to a control over her even in the 
management of her own patrimony ; nor, on the other hand, 
why we should alarm ourselves with the fear that she would 
abuse her freedom by becoming the instrument of the priest. 
In a free Church the power of the laity must be felt. It 
is a singular fact that the very party who profess them- 
selves so fearful that sacerdotalism would become rampant in 


4 Disestablished Church, are the first to pour ridicule 
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on Dissenters for the alleged subjection of their ministers to 
their congregations. It would seem as though the only form 
of lay government which they would approve of is that which 
is exercised through Parliament, which though including 
many who own no allegiance to the establishment, and some 
who are the bitter enemies, not only of Protestantism but 
even of Christianity, is assumed to be the representative of 
the lay element in the Anglican Church. The State is their 
idol, and they would invest it with power to repress the 
excesses of liberty as well as to curb the arrogance of priest- 
craft. Our faith is in liberty, and we have no fear of a free 
Church, even though richly endowed. 

We admit, indeed, that if the clergy were to be treated as 
though they were the Church, and an amount of compensa- 
tion given to the clerical body, or even to a Church body in 
which the clergy were predominant, which would render them 
independent of their congregations, things might remain as 
bad as they are—worse they could hardly be. But unless the 
laity of the Church, in their blind opposition to Disestablish- 
ment, are content to play into the hands of the priesthood, such 
an arrangement could never be made. Nonconformists, so far 
from being disposed to this, would rather wait for Disestablish- 
ment until public opinion was so educated as to render it 
impossible. Those who suspect them of an alliance with 
High Churchmen only betray an utter ignorance of their 
spirit and their aims. With the resistance of conscientious 
men to any dictation of the State in matters of faith or 
worship, they have an intense sympathy, which is indepen 
dent altogether of their views on other points. But they are 
equally decided in their opposition to the assertion of this 
liberty by those who do not hesitate to accept the gifts of the 
State, while they scornfully reject its control. They believe 
that if a Church establishment is to exist at all, it must be 


- Erastian, and they cannot coalesce. with those who would 


assert spiritual freedom within a national Church, or who 
would endeavour to effect disestablishment on such terms as 
might lead to the strengthening of the hierarchical system. 
For a certain distance their path and that of the High 
Churchmen may seem the same. But except in the case 
of those who are prepared to pay the price for freedom, ani 
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while renouncing Cesar’s authority to sacrifice also Cesar’s 
honours, the point of divergence must soon be reached. 

The great mistake in the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was the recognition of a Church body authorized to 
negotiate with the Commissioners, to make terms with them 
but § for the clergy, to receive the large compensations awarded to Ht 
> of f the Church, and altogether to represent and uphold its cor- 
eit § porate interests. The creation of such a body introduced an 
the | entirely new element, in fact, involved the establishment of a 
est- f new Church; and were so evil a precedent followed in this 
free J country, the consequences would, in all probability, be much i } 

worse than they have been in Ireland. We have been told an 
las J again and again, and we are extremely thankful for the 
nsa- fF reminder, that the Church of England has no corporate 
y in § interests; and this statement, resting on authority like Dr. 
hem § Freeman’s, suggests the principle on which any act of dis- 
1 a8 f endowment should proceed. There is no single corporation 
the J to which the ecclesiastical property of the country belongs, 
lish- J and it would be an act of gratuitous folly for the legislature 
such ff to create or even recognise one, and enter into dealings with it 
) far § as to any rights which it may be supposed to possess, as repre- 
lish- § senting those who adhere to the doctrine and ritual at present 
er it § prescribed by the Act of Uniformity. There is an inaccurate 
with § mode of speaking on the subject, which would be of little im- 
their ff portance were it not that it proceeds from a ‘Yadical error of 
tious # thought which interferes with intelligent discussion. There 
h orfare also many members of the Anglican Church who want to 
pen F unite the advantages of an independent sect with the prestige 
y are of the National Church. When they have to speak of ques- 
this tions of right and property, theirs is a private system with its 
f the own constitution and estate. When, on the contrary, they 
lieve f want to enforce its claims to special distinction or emolument, 
st befit is a great public institution to which the whole nation 
vould belongs. They seem to forget that it cannot be both at once. 
whof For centuries it has been the National Church, and while it 
ns af has derived immense advantages from this, it has been with- 
stem.f out that independent organization which the humblest of the 
High} sects it has been accustomed to despise have enjoyed. Those 
cast# who retain their allegiance to its principles will, of course, 
constitute themselves into a Church as soon as this national 
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establishment ceases to exist; and the new Episcopal Church 
may, in a certain sense, be regarded as the legitimate suc. 
cessor of the Church at present established. But even if 
theological continuity be maintained, there will be no such 
relation to the old as would give the new corporation claims 
upon any property at present held by the various ecclesias- 
tical bodies in the kingdom. 

This is not a very palatable truth to Churchmen, but it is 
one from which it is impossible to escape. They have been 

“accustomed to regard their hierarchy, their Articles, and their 

Liturgy as the essential elements of the national Church; und 
it is not pleasant to be told that they are merely its accidents, 
which the law attaches to it at present, but which the law 
might separate from it to-morrow. What is worse, their 
Church (as some defenders of the establishment have been 
80 anxious to inform us, without very carefully considering 
what their own principles involved) never had an existence 
independent of the State. Certain ecclesiastical divisions have 
been established by law. A hierarchy, with its gradation of 
offices, has been set up by the law as the national Church polity. 
Certain doctrines and ceremonies have been prescribed by law 
as a form of belief and worship. The national Church is 
really the Act of Uniformity. Repeal that, and it ceases to 
exist ; alter it, so as to establish a Romish system, and the 
national Church becomes an entirely different institution. 

The most recent defender of the establishment has asserted 
all this in even stronger language. Here are some of his 
statements :— 


‘To those who think that the theological changes made at the Refor- 
mation were sufficient to constitute a new Church, it need only be said that 
the question of the connection between the Church and the State has 
nothing whatever to do with the theology of that Church. A Church may 
change its theology any number of times, and yet remain the same Church 
in that legal and historical sense with which alone we, in this inquiry, are 
concerned.”* \ 


With the full courage of his convictions, and carrying out 
his principles to a point from which many would shrink, Mr. 
Harwood does not hesitate to insist on the continuity of the 
Church during the times of the Commonwealth. Its constitution 


* Harwood’s ‘ Disestablishment,’ p. 94. 
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was changed, but it was not destroyed. The’ accidents were 
altered, but the essence remained. The bishops were set 
aside and the Liturgy disused, but that did not affect the 
existence of the Church of England. We do not vouch for 
the accuracy of Mr. Harwood’s history, that indeed not being 
one of his strong points, but it would be hard to disprove the 
correctness of his principles. . 


‘To talk, as is so often done, as if the Church had died with Charles I. 
and revived with Charles II., is to mistake altering a national Church for 
destroying it. . . . It is true that bishops were abolished, but episcopacy 
is no essential part of a national Church ; and the Presbyterianism which 
took its place was based on the old parochial system, and was still more 
closely allied with the State.” * 


With still more distinctness he enunciates his general prin- 
ciples in these words, remarkable as coming from a champion 
whom so many of the organs of the Establishment have 
applauded, but as true as extraordinary. 


‘This supreme authority for the Church of England has always been 
lodged in the State, and itis the Church merely on account of that fact. 
Convocation may be destroyed, as it has frequently been suspended. 
Bishops may be abolished, and the whole machinery of Church discipline 
may be change, but as long as its organisation remains under this State 
control it will continue to be the Church of England, and it will cease to 
be that Church as soon as it is removed from that control; in fact, the 
organisation itself would cease to exist.’ + 


This is an unfortunate position for a Church to occupy, 
but it is only the necessary result of the principles on which 
Anglican advocates of different schools have insisted. There 
is, in fact, no other ground on which the continuity of the 
Anglican Church can be maintained. If divines like the 
Bishops of Lincoln and Winchester, who find a point of 
connection in the very thin line of episcopal. succession, do 
not see the weakness of their case, it may be safely said that 
the blindness is shared only by their own school. Theological 
continuity there is none, and the only ground on which the 
identity of the Pre-Reformation Church with that now existing 
can be asserted is that laid down by Mr. Harwood. But that 
being so, it is clear that when the State resolves to do away 
with a National Church, the Episcopalians who now belong 
* Harwood’s ‘ Disestablishment,’ p. 83. t Ibid. p. 47. 
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to that community have no legal right to regard themselves 
as a disinherited body, to whom adequate compensation should 
be made. The nation would undoubtedly rise above a technical 
view of this kind, and looking at facts as they are, would re- 
cognise the equitable claims which might be urged on behalf 
of those who had largely increased the property of a national 
institution. But we should demur strongly to the precedent 
of the Irish Church being followed, or to bishops or to 
Convocation being treated as representatives of a Church 
entitled to compensation. It may be that the Episco- 
palians may choose to place themselves under the rule 
of their present bishops and clergy, but this should be 
their own voluntary act. The existing hierarchy is that of 
the national Church. The legislature has no right to impose 
it upon any new Church which may come into existence when 
the present system has been abolished. 

The first condition of any wise and equitable settlement 
therefore is that it be based on a recognition of the special 
character of the property to be dealt with, as consisting of 
separate estates belonging to a number of corporations, sole 
and aggregate. It is hardly necessary to say that all personal 
rights must be scrupulously respected and redeemed by com- 
pensation which should go beyond even the requirements of 
law or equity, and be marked by a generosity such as the cir- 
cumstances of the case would dictate to all right-minded men. 
There is one exception to this. The patrons must receive the 
fair market price of property they at present hold, and no more. 
Anomalous and utterly indefensible as is the power they exer- 
cise, it has the sanction of the law, and is as much a part of 
an estate as the manor-house in whose lord it may be vested. 
In dealing with the holders of so very questionable a right, 
however, we should proceed on the most rigid business 
principles. It is not a case in which any regard should be 
paid to a sentimental unwillingness to part with a venerable 
heirloom. The nation deems it wise to put an end to a sys- 
tem to which it has hitherto given its warrant, and is bound, 
both by justice and precedent, to purchase the property 
which it is resolved to sequestrate, or, rather, to annihilate. 
But further it is not called upon to go. It is not to be 
deterred from a great reform because, in some of its inci- 
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dents, it will be unpleasant to those who are pleased with the 
notion that they have territorial rights over the souls as well 
as the bodies of men; nor have they a right to expect com- 
pensation for the wound inflicted on their dignity by the 
withdrawal of this prerogative. 

There are two views as to the principles on which the 
claims of the clergy should be estimated. At first sight it 
seems a natural and obvious course to leave them in en- 
joyment of their incomes for their lives, and this would at 
once be accepted in relation to all who have arrived at such 
an age as to render it all but impossible that they should 
undertake any new duty. But it is urged, and not without 


reason, that men who are in their prime cannot expect such- 


favourable terms. The dissolution of the establishment re- 
leases them from all obligation of ministerial service, and 
the result of guaranteeing to them their previous income for 
life would be to confer on them a valuable boon at the cost 


of the parishioners. They might decline to form any new 


engagement, or, if they continued in the ministry of the new 
Episcopal Church, they might claim to dictate their own 
terms, without regard to the compensation which the State 
has given them. If the experience of the Irish Church had 
not taught us so different a lesson, it might have been argued 
that these were visionary fears, and the clergy would cer- 
tainly subordinate their personal interests to those of the 
Church. There are no doubt large numbers, perhaps a majority 
of the clergy, who would feel themselves bound, not more by 
honesty than by Christianimpulse, to take a nobler view of their 
responsibilities ; but we are not surprised that there are those 
who, with the Irish beacon to warn them, are unwilling to trust. 
in this, and who maintain that all demands would be satisfied 
if the compensation to those of the clergy who are in the 
fulness of their strength were in an ascending scale accord- 
ing to their age. Admitting that much may be urged on 
both sides, our own preference is for the former plan. If 
it appear to some needlessly generous, it should be remem- 
bered that the loss of status will itself be esteemed a 
humiliation, and probably create bitter resentment, which it 
assuredly is not desirable to aggravate by inflicting, if not 


absolute pecuniary loss (and in many cases there must be 
NO. CXXVIIL 27 
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this), at all events great uncertainty and anxiety. We should 
not be afraid of showing an excessive liberality to individuals, 
provided it is not abused so as to provide endowment for a 
new Church. Our battle is against a system, not against 
individuals, for the assertion and development of a great 
principle, rather than for the redistribution of a national es. 
tate. We shall not be greatly troubled even though the 
present race of clergy are gainers in a pecuniary sense by 
the change, and, in fact, should infinitely prefer that this 
were the case than that they should be left with any ground 
for complaint that justice to the Nonconformists and the 
nation had been secured only by inflicting serious hardship 
upon them. 

The settlement, however, is made more difficult by its rela- 
tions to the free Episcopal Church of the future. The nation 
might be content to bear pecuniary loss, and remembering 
that it would hardly be possible to offer men who were beyond 
fifty years of age less than their full income, and that these 
would probably include a considerable proportion of the 
incumbents of the bishoprics and the richer benefices, this 
might not be so large as a superficial view would suggest. But 
Episcopalians might reasonably complain that an arrange- 
ment which left their clergy free to decline all service, and 
yet continued to them their full income, would be unfair to 
the congregations. Whether it might be possible to provide 


against this objection, by making a certain part of the income 
contingent on the continuance of ministerial service, is a 
point on which we will not venture a decided opinion. Such 
a proposal would be open to serious theoretical and some 
practical objections, but in many cases there can only be a 
choice of difficulties, and we must be satisfied to take the} 
course in which they appear to be the least serious. 


ho 


To the parishioners should be left the disposal of the pro- 
perty, whether in buildings or endowments, belonging to the 


several parishes. The surplus fund which would remain after : 


the satisfaction of all reasonable claims might be appropriated 


to some object or objects of general utility. The imperial th 


legislature should either strictly define the purposes, or name 
several from which the parishioners might select one or more. 
The administration in any case should be local, and one aim 
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should be to give every parish a direct participation in the 

benefits of the fund. 
“I The control of the parish church might be entrusted to 
a representative parochial board. The idea of selling the 
parish churches, and throwing the proceeds into a general 
the fund, has been mooted, but could hardly be entertained by 
py} aBY, one who has a true conception of the intensity of the 
‘hi feeling which has gathered round these venerable edifices. 
The mere proposal would be resented as an insult to those 
th who fancy themselves already the victims of injustice, and, 
without securing any practical end, would increase the fierce- 
ness of the strife. The simplest solution of a problem which 
| cannot be divested of difficulty, is to leave them as suggested 
in the hands of the parishioners. That would doubtless 
mean their appropriation in the vast majority of cases (nine- 
teen out of every twenty at least, probably a higher propor- 
tion) to the Episcopal Church; but that does not disturb us. 
the| Ve should protest against their being vested in a Church 
nis} POdy which might make them the temples of sacerdotalism, 
Bu but it is a very different thing to give the parishioners the 
control of their own parish church, even though it might 
happen that in some cases they would devote it to Ritualistic 
» tof USES: If the people should prove to be thus so enamoured of 
'., | priests and their teachings we should deplore it, but we should 
not be deterred by such a fear from adopting what appears to 
be a wise and equitable course. We have, indeed, no such ap- 
prehension, but believe, on the contrary, that no greater hin- 
drance could be interposed to the growth of priestcraft than 
to give the people the power over the building. Of course 
it would be held under certain specified conditions, the free- 
hold being made inalienable, and a period fixed for the revi- 
sion of the mode of appropriation. The cathedrals and a 
few other churches, which, though not actually cathedrals, are 
of the same class, should be exempted from the application 
of the law. They are national and monumental buildings 
which the nation ought to retain in its own hand, caring for 
their preservation and determining the uses to which they 
shall be applied. 

But beside the ancient parish churches and the endow- 


ments attaching to them, there remains a large amount of 
27* 
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property which has been created during the present century, 
and a great part of it within the last fifty years, and which 
on that account is supposed to be held by a different tenure 
from that which was inherited from the ante-Reformation 
Church. This, at least, it is confidently argued must be 
the property of the Anglican Church. After what we have 
already urged, we need hardly say that we see no validity in 
such a plea. We have only to define the terms to see its 
weakness. For what Church is meant? That to which it 
was given was the Church of England as by law established, 
or, to put it more correctly, the property was vested in 
trustees, to be employed in accordance with the regulations of 
that Church. It is clear that the characteristic and dis- 
tinctive feature of the trust is that the Church on whose 
behalf it is created be the national one; and it is equally 
clear that so long as this condition is fulfilled no question 
can arise as to the duty of the trustees. The law might es- 
tablish Romish doctrine and Romish worship in the national 
Church, and this so-called private property of the Anglican 
Church would be used for this legalized Romanism on the same 
principle as that in virtue of which property, originally devoted 
to Romanism, has for three centuries been held by Protestants. 

It is certain that no distinction can be maintained between 
the two kinds of property. The one belongs to the national 
Church as much as the other, and when such an institution 
ceases to exist, where is the rightful heir to these modern 
endowments to be found? Even if we were to concede that 
the donors meant to endow an Episcopal Church, that would 
not end the difficulty, for we are continually told by Church 
advocates that Disestablishment would leave us with two if 
not three Episcopal Churches. Again, if, as Dr. Littledale 
asserts, there are ‘two religions’ within the establishment, 
it is reasonable to ask to which of them does this ‘ private 
‘property’ belong. We have heard of an Evangelical who 


- built two churches, but was so unfortunate as to be driven 


first from one and then from the other by the introduction 
of Ritualism, that is, by the invasion of another religion. 
In the days of Disestablishment whose shall those churches 
and their endowments be? The fact is the internal divisions 
of the establishment add immensely to the complications of 
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the question, and interpose insuperable obstacles to treating 
the buiidings and funded question as ‘ private property.’ At 
the same time every one must feel that, whatever be the 
actual law, these creations of modern benevolence cannot 
equitably be dealt with on the same principles as the 
foundations of medizval times. Where the donors are liv- 
ing, the obvious course would be to give them the right of 
disposing of that which they had given, and the same privilege 
might be extended to their immediate heirs. Where the 
donors are dead, or where the churches have been built by 
subscription, there seems no better plan than to give the 
congregations the buildings, and probably the endowments 
also, or rather the surplus which would remain after satisfying 
the claims of the patrons and the incumbents. 

Our space is exhausted, and we are, therefore, compelled 
to leave many important questions untouched, and to omit a 
fuller exposition and defence of the proposals we have in- 
dicated. All that we have sought to do is to supply a basis 
for discussion. All suggestions for the present must be 
tentative, and we hope that the promised scheme of the 
Liberation Society will be of this character. Nothing would 
be more unwise than to lay down an elaborate scheme in any 
formal manner, and the prudence with which the work of the 
Society has always been conducted inspires the confidence 
that it will make no such attempt. But the time has ar- 
rived when the country should have some idea of the general 
lines on which a plan of Disendowment should be constructed. 

We shall have done something if we have shown that Non- 
conformists have no sectarian fecling to gratify, and still less 
any sectarian interest to promote, in the settlement ; and that 
their desire is to see a proper jealousy and watchfulness over 
the rights of the nation, united with the most generous con- 
sideration for those who have come, from the lengthened tenure 
of a great national estate which their Church has enjoyed, 
to regard it as her own property. We cannot so far con- 
sult this feeling as to perpetuate a system of injustice out of 
deference to it, but our endeavour should be to make the 
redress of a long-standing wrong as inoffensive as possible. 
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Art. V.—American Ecclesiastical Law. 


(1.) Two Lectures upon the Relations of Civil Law to Church Po- 
lity, Discipline, and Property. By Hon. Witu1am Srrone, 
LL.D., Justice of the Supreme Court, U.S. Dodd and 
Mead, New York. 1876. 

(2.) Church and State in the United States, with an Appendix on 
the German Population. By Josep P. Tuompsoy, Boston. 
James R. Asgood and Co. 1873. 

(8.) American Ecclesiastical Law : the Law of Religious Societies, 
Church Government, and Creeds, with Practical Forms. By 
R. H. Tyzer, Counsellor-at-Law, Albany. 1868. 

(4.) Ecclesiastical Law of the State of New York. By Murray 
Horruan, New York. 1868. 

(5.) The American Reports ; containing all Decisions of General 
Interest decided in the Courts of Last Resort of the several 
States; with Notes and References. By Isaac Grant 
Tuompson, Albany. John D. Parsons, jun. 

(6.) Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Reported by Joun Wattace, 
Washington. W. H. and O. H. Morrison. 


An important question has been slowly rising in Europe for 
the last few years, a question which Europe has scarcely the 
materials for answering. The old dispute of Church and 
State, establishment and disestablishment, has suffered a 
visible pause, while men have been asking, Suppose that the 
Church were disestablished, what would thereafter be its rela- 
tion to the State and to the law? Such forecast is at the pre- 
sent moment inevitable. Continental Liberalism has always 
made the deliverance of the State from the influence of the 
Church part of its programme ; and events like those happen- 
ing in Germany, while increasing the dislike to the conjunc- 
tion of the one power with the other, naturally raise the 
question how far they can in any circumstances be quite 
separated. The Latin Church, on its part, has always 
formally protested against the separation of the two powers,* 
but, practically, it has for more than a generation begun to 
make preparation for the seemingly inevitable future. In 


* Among the errors ‘ proscribed and condemned’ in the Syllabus of 1864, the 
fifty-fifth is the opinion that ‘Ecclesia a statu, statusque ab Ecclesia sejun- 
gendus est.’ 
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France, the idea of Montalembert, that the Church should 
exchange privilege for freedom, and so reconcile itself with 
democracy, has borne fruit at last in measures like the recent 
Universities Law, promoted by Monseigneur Dupanloup. 
Austria and Spain have both abandoned the old concordats, 
and in Italy the pope and priesthood hold themselves apart from 
the State even ostentatiously. In Germany the demand for 
mere freedom, as distinguished from the ancient claim of 
supremacy kept in reserve, has become shrill and loud, and it 
has as yet been unavailing. The consequence has been that 
in all Protestant countries, and notably in our own, ecclesi- 
astics like Cardinal Manning have conspired with laymen 
to fix attention on what may be called the universal and 
necessary relations of Church and State. That there are 
such relations is now acknowledged, but it has been generally 
felt only within the last few years. Disestablish every Church 
in the world to-morrow, and we are only upon the threshold 
of a new régime. The great questions will not then be ended, 
but rather begun. Unless we exterminate its members as well 
as disestablish the Church, the law of the land must immedi- 
ately take cognisance of it in innumerable relations; and 
the judicial, if not also the legislative authority, must fix the 
principles upon which the law is to deal with it. In England 
this question has come upon us with a certain surprise. With 
the complex and often highly artificial relations of establish- 
ment we have all been acquainted. But supposing them all 
swept away, what are the necessary and fundamental rela- 
tions of mere civil law to a Christian Church? In realising 
the importance of this new problem, men have in recent 
years hazarded answers to it in different directions, very 
much according to their previous prepossessions. Those who 
have been oppressed by the prejudices and restrictions of 
establishment have generally looked with more hopefulness to 
the free Church in the free State, as free even although impli- 
cated with laws, and harmless though not under State regu- 
lation. Those, on the other hand, who have a passion for 
existing institutions, have tried to show that the Christian 
Church, if it claim from the law mere toleration or recogni- 
tion (instead of privilege and power), will almost necessarily 
lose its freedom, and become one of the many associations 
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under the State. And if so, why not acquiesce in State con- 
trol as it at present exists? On both sides the reasoning has 
been to a great extent theoretical, and there has been a 
plentiful lack of facts in dealing with a legal problem of the 
highest importance for the coming time. Where indeed are 
lawyers and statesmen to look for precedents for a region of 
jurisprudence upon which Europe has scarcely entered ? 

The answer is plain. It is in the United States of America 
that the great experiment of freedom has been chiefly tried, 
and that experiment has now lasted for a hundred years. We 
are not aware that any attempt has yet been made to present 
to the English public the results of that century of ecclesi- 
astical jurisprudence. In doing so in these pages we build 
chiefly upon a study of the excellent and well-condensed re- 
ports of the American judiciary, and we have derived less 
advantages from popular sketches like Dr. Thompson’s, or 
special studies like Mr. Hoffmann’s, or detailed manuals like 
that of Mr. Tyler.; But while writing, we have received an 
early copy of the two lectures by Judge Strong, one of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
contain an admirable and lucid survey of the whole field we 
have been investigating. Ona few controverted points Mr. 
Strong’s opinion (given with a freedom which judges in this 
‘country do not emulate) seems to us to vary from the recent 
conclusions of the court which he adorns. But generally we 
have found his views to be supported by authority as well as 
stated with power, and we gladly welcome his assistance in 
the study of a jurisprudence which all foreign lawyers admire. 
And the ecclesiastical department of that law is instructive 
not to statesmen and publicists only—they have always found 
the Western Republic full of interest—it is specially so to 
lawyers. The great questions of Church Law where there is 
no establishment are mainly questions of jurisdiction — ques- 
tious of the limits beyond which the court will or will not go 
in dealing with Church matters. Now the American Republic, 
compacted of so many quasi-sovereign states, each possessing 
its separate law and independent judiciary, has become very 
much the home of international law. Its illustrious names 
in this department, well known to English lawyers, are not ac- 
cidental phenomena. They are the result of an immense mass 
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of study on this point, carried on habitually and necessarily 
by their jurists and professional men, a study which results in 
their judges dealing with matters of jurisdiction almost as by 
instinct. Nor is this all. Not only does the proximity of so 
many sovereign states force the state courts into questions of 
jurisdiction ; the position of these courts themselves is, it is 
well known, higher than is conceded to any law court in our 
own country, or perhaps in the world. Each of them is in- 
vested with a certain control even over its legislature, and 
part of their ordinary duty is to set aside all enactments 
which they judge to be unconstitutional. The Supreme Court 
of the United States in particular has a position accorded to 
| — it which is quite unexampled. To it belongs the duty of 
judging between state and state, and between each state and 
the Union as a whole; but in addition it has committed to it 
the high function of reviewing and cancelling whatever has 
been incompetently enacted not only by the legislatures of the 


doubt this pre-eminence is only exercised in defence of the con- 
stitution of the United States; but a position so exceptional 
imparts dignity and power to all the decisions of such a 
3 | tribunal on questions of constitutional law in general. ~And 
| | the same effect is traceable very visibly in the case of the 
» | several state judiciaries, as the admiring student of constitu- 


» | by supreme legislative and supreme executive combined. No 


tional questions in their law reports must acknowledge. Now 
it is to constitutional law in the most general sense that our 
; subject leads us. Church law where a Church is established 
» | by statute may be merely legal and technical, but questions 
| [as to the inevitable relations to the law, of the Christian 
» | Church even when not established, are almost necessarily 
constitutional. Accordingly we shall find that the supreme 
: courts of the several states of the Union, and the one Supreme 
. | Courtof the United States, have had alike to deal in the most 
general way with this matter of Church rights and Church 
functions ever since the declaration of independence. 

A foundation for this was already laid, both in the Federal 
| | Constitution and in the constitution of the individual states. 
These do not profess to ignore religion, but to guard it, by 
separating it from the sphere of the civil power, while they 


several states, but even by the president and congress— — 
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defend the civil power at the same time from intrusion upon 
its sphere by the Church. The only original article in the 
constitution of the United States on this subject declared that 
‘no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
‘any office or public trust under the United States,’ * a pro- 
vision purely for the protection of civil rights. But the first 
clause added in 1789 provides that ‘ congress shall make no 
‘law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
‘ the free exercise thereof ;’ and the suggestion of these last 
words, that the exercise of religion is recognised, and its free- 
dom protected against establishment, is more than borne out. 
by the constitutions of the separate states, as these are detailed, 
but not classified, by Mr. Tyler. The ‘natural and unalien- 
‘able right’ of all men ‘to worship God according to the 
‘ dictates of their own conscience,’ is claimed as fundamental 
in the constitutions of Maine, of New Hampshire, of Vermont, 
of Ohio, of Florida, of Kentucky, of Arkansas, and of Texas. 
The constitutions of Pennsylvania, of Illinois, of Tennessee, and 
of Missouri prefer toclaim the same right as ‘ natural and inde- 
‘feasible.’ Maryland guards it as ‘ the duty’ of every man ; New 
Jersey, Georgia, and Alabama, as his ‘ inestimable privilege ;’ 
Massachusetts as both his ‘right and duty;’ Indiana and Oregon 
as his ‘natural right ;’ Delaware as ‘ through Divine goodness 
‘his right by nature.’ And on this foundation all of these state 
constitutions goon to provide that (to quote the express words 
of those of New York, South Carolina, California, and Nevada) 
‘the free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and 
‘worship, without discrimination or preference,t shall for ever 
‘be allowed ;’ or as Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Kansas put it, 
the original ‘ right’ of all shall ‘never be infringed’ by ‘ any 
‘ preference given by law to religious establishments or mode of 
‘worship.’ Virginia puts the freedom of man in religion, ‘ or the 
‘duty which we owe to our Creator,’ as part of the ‘ basis and 


_ ‘foundation of government.’ Rhode Island, Michigan, Iowa, 


and North Carolina { all found the constitutional guarantee that 
no man shall be obliged to ‘ frequent or support’ any worship 
other than his own, upon the original freedom to worship God ; 


* Art. vi. § 3. + Mississippi omits the word ‘ preference.’ 
t The North Carolina Constitution goes further, and denies office in the state 
to infidels or Roman Catholics. 
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and lastly, Connecticut wraps up all in the single provision 
‘that the exercise and enjoyment of selignas profession and 
‘worship shall for ever be free to all persons.’ 

It is plain that these constitutional provisions amount to 
the strongest recognition of religion. It is not ignored, but 
relegated to its own sphere, which though not that of the civil 
power, is in the very act declared to be a great one. And 
the mere ‘freedom to worship God,’ which they claim, has 
been found to result in all variety of the most vigorous Church 
7 life. Accordingly, American law has always been in the 


t closest contact with every form of the modern ecclesiastical 


problem. Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, Episcopacy, 
‘ and Roman Catholicism are all powerfully represented. 
0 How does the law deal with the non-established Church as 


1 a whole, and under its various modifications of faith and 
government ? 

. 1. American law acknowledges a jurisdiction in the Church ; 
4 leaves all Church questions (questions of worship, doctrine, disci- 
. | pline, and membership) to the decision of the Church itself; and 
y refuses to review these decisions. 

’ During the last hundred years Church life in the United 
" States, under all the forms which we have mentioned, and 
s | under a hundred others less important, has been carried on 
e | from day to day with all the energy characteristic of the 
g | country. Innumerable Church questions, at least as intricate 
) | and difficult as these which the civil courts dispose of, emerge 
dl | every week. In Congregational Churches they are dealt with 
x | by the Congregational authorities, or by the congregation 
;, | itself; in Hierarchical Churches they may be referred to the 
y | hierarchy; in Presbyterian Churches to the representatives 
f | of the whole body or other superior judicatory. All this 
e | vast Church business of America has been flowing on side 
4 | by side with the civil and commercial tide. Over the latter 
, | the courts of each state assert their absolute authority. How 
+ | do they deal with Church questions, or do they ever consent to 
p deal with them at all? On this point there seems never 
to have been any doubt, or any diversity of practice through- 
out the Union. The Church is assumed to be a separate 
domain, with its own laws, organisation, and jurisdiction. 
_ ‘This court,’ said the Chief Justice of Kentucky,* and his 


* Shannon v, Frost, 3 Ben. Monroe. 


if 
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it opinion is repeated By the Supreme Court of the United States, ( 
i as adopted by that high authority. ‘This court, having no 1 
‘ ecclesiastical jurisdiction, cannot revise or question ordinary ‘ 
‘acts of Church discipline. . . . The judicial eye cannot ‘ 
‘penetrate the veil of the Church for the forbidden purpose 
‘of vindicating the alleged wrongs of excised members. When 
‘they became members they did so upon the condition of con- 
‘tinuing or not, as they and their Churches might determine; 
‘and they thereby submit to the ecclesiastical power, and 
‘cannot now invoke the supervisory power of the civil 
‘tribunals.’ Kentucky is a border state, but in the south the 
rule of law is the same. Chancellor Johnson, in delivering 
‘the careful and well considered judgment’* of the Court 
i of Appeals of South Carolina, says: t ‘It belongs not to the 
/ ‘civil power to enter into or review the proceedings of a 
ii ‘spiritual court. The structure of our government has, for 
| | j ‘the preservation of civil liberty, rescued the temporal institu- 
tii ‘tions from religious interference. On the other hand, it has 
| i ‘secured religious liberty from the invasion of the civil 
‘authority. The judgments, therefore, of religious associa- 
‘tions, bearing on their own members, are not examinable 
‘here.’ So in the north, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
holds} that ‘the decisions of ecclesiastical courts, like every 
‘other judicial tribunal, are final, as they are the best judges 
‘of what constitutes an offence against the Word of God and 
i ‘the discipline of the Church. Any other than those courts 
‘must be incompetent judges of matters of faith, discipline, 
| f ‘and doctrine; and civil courts, if they should be so unwise 
if ‘as to attempt to supervise their judgment on matters which 
‘come within their jurisdiction, would only involve themselves 
‘in a sea of uncertainty and doubt, which would do anything 
‘but improve either religion or good morals.’ It is useful to 
compare these striking general statements of principle with 
the highest point which our own jurisprudence on the same 
subject has reached. In the case of Long v. the Bishop of 
Cape Town, the Privy Council laid down § that the Church 

* So characterised by the Court of the United States. 

+ Harmon v. Dreher. 2 Speers’ Eq. 87. 

t~ German Reformed Church v. Siebert. 2 Barr 291. 

P oo Judgments of the Privy Council. Murray, London, 1865, 
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of England, in places where there is no Church established 
by law, is in ‘the same situation with any other religious 
‘body—in no better, but in no worse position.’ What is that 
situation ? 

‘The members may adopt rules for enforcing discipline 
‘within their body, which will be binding on those who 
‘expressly or by implication have assented to them. It may 
‘be further laid down that where any religious or other lawful 
‘association has not only agreed on the terms of its union, 
‘put has also constituted a tribunal to determine whether the 
‘rules of the association have been violated by any of its 
‘members or not, and what shall be the consequence of such 
‘violation, then the decision of such tribunal will be binding 
‘when it has acted within the scope of its authority, has 
‘observed such forms as the rules require, if any forms be 
‘prescribed, and if not, has proceeded in a manner consonant 
‘with the principles of justice.’ 

The chief difference between this dictum and those of the 
American lawyers is plainly the immediate reference by the 
English court of the right of Church tribunals to the source 
of contract, and the careful measurement of their powers by 
the contract which has created them. For most practical 
purposes there is probably no difference between the two. 
The legal theory which founds Church jurisdiction on contract 
will generally, if it is honestly worked, find as much included 
in the jurisdiction so created as will the other or American 
doctrine, which makes it part of public law. The difference 
in all such cases is chiefly one of the presumption of law. 
The American courts assume that every Church has jurisdic- 
tion in the ordinary sense, and has provided some means for 
working it out, until the contrary is proved, and they accord- 
ingly refuse to review what is admitted to have been a Church 
question. The English law, on the other hand, only expresses 
its willingness to sustain Church jurisdiction when it is shown 
that such jurisdiction exists. In one sense they are both 
founded on voluntary contract. In both cases it is the 
voluntary act or acquiescence of the individual which makes 
him a member of his Church. But when he is admitted or 
proved to be a member, the American law steps forward, and 
without any further proof or inquiry acknowledges—seemingly 
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as a matter of public or constitutional law—a separate Church 
jurisdiction, which in all Church matters is final and con- 
clusive. We shall in the next paragraph notice the important 
provision which counterbalances this. But mean time how 
suggestive is the fact at which we have already arrived! 
“The one great country in the world which has no established 
Church—no Church with a jurisdiction conferred upon it by 
the State—is the country whose jurisprudence acknowledges 
all Churches as having a jurisdiction conferred upon them by 
the conscience of their members—a jurisdiction in its own 
sphere, exclusive even of the law of the land! 

2. American law claims for itself complete and exclusive con- 
trol, not only over the life, liberty, and goods of all Churchmen, 
but over all Church Property and Church Funds. The claim of 
the Latin Church, that the civil power shall look up to the 
spiritual as authoritative, so as to take from it the rule and 
limits of its own actings, has been rejected by every state in 
the Union as thoroughly as by Northern Europe. Of no 
other state in the world, indeed, can it be said, as it may be 
of the American Republic, that private judgment, as opposed 
to the principle of authority in religion, is one of its founda- 
tion stones. Nor is the supreme Church authority likely to 
be at all more acceptable now that it has been declared 
infallible. It follows, of course, that all the old claims 
to withdraw the patrimony of the Church and the persons 
of Churchmen from civil and criminal jurisdiction are 
everywhere condemned by American law. The absolute 
subjection of Churchmen to the civil and criminal courts of 
the states seems, indeed, never to be questioned. It is of 
more importance to say that all questions of property, and all 
claims capable of being presented in a pecuniary form, are 
held to be appropriate for the civil courts, and for them exclu- 
sively. In the last and most important case in the Supreme 
Court—the case too in which the claims of the Church have 
been admitted to their greatest extent *“—the judgment points 
out that any claim on its part to include within its territory 
what is in its own nature outside would simply be disre- 
garded. ‘ If the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
‘should undertake to try one of its members for murder, or 


* Watson v. Jones, Wallace’s Reports, vol, xii. pp. 733 and 714, 
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‘punish him with death or imprisonment, its sentence would 
‘be of no validity in a civil court or anywhere else. Or if it 
‘should, at the instance of one of its members, entertain juris- 
‘diction as between him and another member as to their 
‘individual right to property, real or personal, the right in no 
‘sense depending on ecclesiastical questions, its decision would 
‘be utterly disregarded by any civil court where it might be 
‘set up.’ Nor is it-the property rights of individuals alone 
that are protected. ‘ Religious organisations come before us 
‘in the same attitude as other voluntary associations for bene- 
‘volent or charitable purposes, and their rights of property or 
‘of contract are equally under the protection of the law, and 
‘the actions of their members subject to its restraints.’ It is 
quite true that, as here hinted, rights of property very often 
depend on ecclesiastical questions, and we shall see in detail 
how far the law, in deciding property matters, gives effect to 
these ecclesiastical transactions. But that is a subsequent 
question for the civil court. Its first ruling is to claim all 
pecuniary questions and questions of property as exclusively 
for its own decision. It is for it to settle them, and it is for 
itto judge how far justice requires that, in order to settle them 
aright, cognisance should be taken of any Church transactions 
or relations. The whole world of men’s lives, liberties, and 
goods, and especially that vast province of it which embraces 
Church property and Church endowments, is claimed by the 
State as under its complete and absolute control. 

8. But in order to decide purely civil questions of person, goods, 
and estate, the law necessarily deals with innumerable religious 
questions and Church relations. It is the merest dream to 
suppose’ that disendowment, or disestablishment, or any 
similar process of severance, can prevent courts of law (unless 
they are prepared to perpetrate gross injustice) from taking 
continual cognisance of religious opinions, and of the existence 
and relations and dealings of the Church and of all its 
organic parts. ‘Take, in the first place, questions of property. 
If a body of men have wrongful possession of a church, or of 
a sum of money, on the pretence (for example) that they are 
the religious body to which the money or the building was 
given, their opponents have no way of redressing the wrong 
and of vindicating their own rights except by appealing to the 
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civil tribunals of the country. And these civil tribunals have 
no means of doing justice except by investigating into the 
differences of doctrine, discipline, or practice which are thus 
brought before them. To the litigants these may be religious 
differences. To the judge they are mere matters of fact bearing 
on a question of civil right. But neither the Church litigating 
nor the judge deciding can evade their coming up for judg- 
ment on the ground that this is not a civil corporation, but a 
Church, and a Church which has no recognition from the State 
in the exclusive form of establishment. If it is a Church, and 
a Church tolerated by the State, questions of property in which 
it has an interest will necessarily arise, and these will fall to 
be decided by the State and by the law. Now there are no 
bounds to the magnitude and variety of the questions which 
may, or rather must, thus arise, even in the case of a Church 
not established, with respect to its property. Whatever the 
form of the Church—Episcopal or Presbyterian, Hierarchical 
or Congregational—it must carry on its work by means of 
contributions or endowments of some kind, and in so far as it 
possesses these it necessarily comes into contact with the 
whole civil law of the country. And the legal questions that 
relate directly to the property of Churches are only a part of 
those which we find in American law, and which indeed we 
must find always, even where there is no establishment. The 
places filled by the ministers and officials of a voluntary 
Church have a certain pecuniary value, and the attainment or 
forfeiture of any of these isa matter about which there will be 
a constant tendency, rightly or wrongly, to appeal to the civil 
tribunals. Nor is the question one only as to a Church’s 
offices of rule or honour. The mere attaining and retention 
of a place in its membership is a matter on which a high 
value will probably be set; and as this is a thing in which all 
Churches theoretically reserve their own right to judge, 
according to their own rules, and is yet a matter in which 
individual character and feelings may be largely involved, we 
see at once that important questions may be raised. In most 
jurisprudences, actions of damages or actions for reparation 
are competent to those who have been injured in their 
character and feelings. A man recovers a hundred pounds of 
damages who has been slandered to an extent which the jury 
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estimates at that sum, just as he recovers a hundred pounds 
of which another has injuriously dispossessed him. Conse- 
quently, the whole actions of a Church, in so far as they bear 
on individuals, are capable of pecuniary estimation, and may 
come under the cognisance of the civil tribunals of the 
country. The law has to do—at least the law may have to do 
—with the whole working of a Christian Church, as well as 
with its whole property, and this even in its native state of 


to deal with Church questions directly; it abandons them to 
the Church, and refuses to review them when presented to it 
separately and in themselves. That is nothing extraordinary. 
All jurisprudences either hold that principle already, or are 
rapidly coming to adopt it. The real question is, how does 
American law deal with religious and Church questions which 
are brought before it indirectly—as a means to the determina- 
tion of a question of property or money ? 

4. Where such civil question (of property or money) turns 
upon an express trust, American law inquires for itself into the 
fulfilment of the conditions of that trust, whether these be 
religious or ecclesiastical, to the uttermost; and it enforces 


that effect only. 

This is, as Judge Strong rightly puts it, ‘an apparent, 
‘though not a real exception’ to the general rule that the 
civil law will not interfere with Church organization or with 
questions of religious faith. Such disputes are not properly 
or primarily Church questions. They are questions of property 
or civil right, and can only come into court as such. And 
even after they have come into court, the court refuses to 
interfere with either the faith or the organization of thé mem- 
bers. But it may insist on inquiring into them to the utter- 
most, and it may be necessary for it to do so. If a man 
chooses to make a Church or its officials his trustees for 
certain expressed purposes, and leaves money to them for 
these purposes, the Church may decline to receive the money, 
but if it accepts it, the law will see that it applies it only to 
the purposes prescribed. All this is a question not properly 
of ecclesiastical law, but of trust law, and there never has 


been any doubt about it in America, where the trust is un- 
NO, CXXVIII. 28 


non-establishment. American law, as we have seen, refuses . 


the trust to the effect of settling the question of property, but to 
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equivocal. The two cases in which it has come there to be 
of most importance, are stated by Mr. Strong as those of 
Church order and Church faith respectively. Under the 
former head, property may be conveyed to a church under 
the expressed condition that it remain Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian, or that it remain in connection with a certain 
Presbyterian or Episcopalian body. ‘In such a case, when 
* controversies arise within the Church respecting the owner- 
‘ship or control of property thus conveyed, and a division takes 
‘ place, courts of law will inquire which party or which division 
‘ adheres to the form of Church government, or acknowledges 
‘the Church connection designated in the conveyance, and 
‘will adjudge the right to that party.’ So too in the parallel 
case of faith or doctrine. Where property is held by a Church 
for the maintenance or propagation of a particular faith, the 
courts must settle any question as to the possession of that 
property. And they will do it, in case of competing claims, by 
inquiring ‘what the doctrines were to the maintenance and 
‘ propagation of which the Church property was devoted, and 
‘whether there has been a departure from those doctrines by 
‘ those who claim a right to the property.’ In both cases inquiry 
is necessary into what may turn out to be very abstract and 
recondite ecclesiastical or theological questions, and the view 
taken of these by the civil judge will determine the destination 
of the property. But it will determine no more. The judge 
in America never interferes to keep the Church right, or to 
keep it or any of its members to what he holds to be their 
proper Church order or Church faith. If that order or faith 
were made a condition of the trust by the founder, then the 
court in protecting the trust or charity inquires into the 
actings or position of contending trustees, ‘ not for the purpose 
‘of determining whether they are right or wrong, but to 
‘enable the court to discover which of the contending parties ’ 
is to be preferred to the property of which it is the guardian. 
All that can happen to the Church is to be stripped of what it 
conceives to be its property, but what the civil law (whose 
jurisdiction in the matter all American Churches, with the 
exception of that of Rome, seem to acknowledge) holds to 
be given to if only in trust. All this, in the case of a trust 
unequivocally. expressed, is clear law in America, and in such 
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eases there seems to be very little difference between the law 
of England and of the United States. The case which all 
jwisprudences are beginning to find more difficult is that 
which immediately follows. 

5. Where property is held by a Church generally, or for 
Church purposes, unspecified, and not on an express trust for 
the maintenance of certain doctrines or government, Ameri- 
can law presumes in questions as to that property that the deci- 
sion of the Church is right. 

This is by far the most common and the most important 
case in which the law comes into serious collision with 
Churches. Of the great amount of property and money held 
by or for Churches throughout the world, on other tenures than 
that of establishment by the State, much the greater part is 
made over to them without any stipulation of conditions, or any 
specification of trust. They hold it simply as Churches, for 
Church purposes ; or their officials or individual members hold 
it as trustees in the same general way. Now, suppose that the 
Church changes its doctriue, or the expression of its doctrine, 
as almost all Churches have done; or suppose it to some 
extent changes its Church order, organisation, or discipline, 
as has happened with equal frequency. Shall it continue to 
hold the property ? In the majority of such cases of change 
the Church is not unanimous. There is a minority which 
declines to approve, or perhaps to acquiesce in, the change, 
and they are apt to bring the question of property to the civil 
courts. Now here, as in the former case, the first thing to be 
observed is that the question of property is wholly for those 
courts. American law seems quite clear as to its jurisdiction 
on this, even when in exercising that jurisdiction it goes 
farthest in confirming, without inquiry, the previous ruling 
of the Church. The civil question of property is wholly for 
the civil law; but it is an excessively difficult one. Take it 
as a question of the intention of the donor or testator. Are 
we to presume that he intended the Church to have no power 
of varying, however slightly, the formulas of practice or of 
faith which it held at the date of his death? Or are we to 
hold that he contemplated it should have the power of revers- 
ing its religious beliefs, and wholly revolutionising its Church 
tendency? Both alternatives are extremely improbable, and 
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yet it is almost impossible to lay down a general rule between 
them. In England the general rule, initiated by Lord Eldon, 
has been in favour of holding the doctrines and practice pro- 
fessed by the Church at the time of the testator’s death to be 
implied conditions of his bequest, and binding on the Church 
in future. In the United States, on the other hand, the 
leaning of the law is very decidedly in favour of the Church 
and Church freedom; and it is considerably within the truth 
to say, as we have done above, that the burden of proof in 
questions of property is generally thrown upon those who 
question its decisions. In dealing with so perplexing a ques- 
tion, the independence of the states, and the fact that Ameri- 
can law is not one, but twenty-fold, contributes its share to 
the difficulty. Thus, in questions of Church property, the 
Pennsylvanian State Court has twice given opinions (by the 
same judge, however) in favour of enforcing the original 
Church connection and Church faith as common law condi- 
tions of Church property, but the report states that the law of 
New York is contrary to these decisions.* One judge founded 
his judgment in favour of not enforcing such implied condi- 
tions on ‘the guarantee of freedom to religion,’ and on the 
‘very nature of all intellectual and spiritual life,’ which 
includes both growth and decay. Judge Sharswood retorts 
that civil courts ‘must be guided by plainer principles than 
‘those to be found in the nature of intellectual and spiritual 


* Roster’s Appeal, 8 Ann. Rep. 275 (69 Penn. St. 462). We append the 
Reporter’s Note, stating the law in Pennsylvania, and showing the conflict of 
view acknowledged at that date (1871) :— 

‘To the same effect is Schnorr’s appeal, 5 Ann. Rep. 415. The holders of 
the legal title to Church property are regarded in a court of equity as holding 
it in trust for the maintenance of the faith and worship of the founders of the 
organisation, and any diversion of it to another use is so far a breach of trust as. 
to demand the interposition of the court. Harmon v. Dreher, 1 Speers Eg. 
87; Kuiskern v. Lutheran Church, 1 Sandf. Ch. 439; Attorney-General v. 
Pearson, 3 Merw. 353; Baker v. Fales, 16 Mass. 487; Stebbins v. Jenkins, 
10 Pick. 172; Watson v. Jones, 1 Zab, 652. This is the case afterwards ap- 
pealed to the United States Court. 

‘A different rule prevails in New York. In Petty v. Took, 21 N. Y. 267, 
it was held that the trustees and a majority of the society could change from 
Congregationalists to Presbyterians, and retain possession of the Church pro- 
perty against those who adhered to the faith of the founders of the Church and 
society. See also Ram v. The Prussian, &., German Sox. 36 N. Y. 161, 
Bunnell 44 Barb, 282 ; Robertson v. Ballions, U. N. Y. 248.’ 
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‘life. The constitutional guarantee of religious freedom has 
‘nothing to do with the property. It does not guarantee the 
‘privilege of stealing churches, or perverting truths, or de- 
‘feating the will of a donor.’ And in this energetic state- 
ment Judge Strong earnestly concurs in these lectures, 
adding as ‘undeniable,’ that when the deed ‘ indicates that it 
‘was the intention of the grantor or devisor that the benefi- 
‘cial use of the property should vest in a Church having a 
‘specified form of government, or connection, or form of 
‘worship, or holding certain doctrines, courts of law will 
‘institute all the inquiries necessary to determine who were 
‘the real beneficiaries intended, and prevent the diversion of 
‘the property to any other uses.’ Yet the words which 
immediately follow* make it quite doubtful whether this am- 
biguous summing up relates to all bequests to Churches 
having a government or holding a faith at the date of the 
deed, or only to those cases where the faith or government 
are referred to in the bequest, and thus indicated as to be 
permanent attributes of the body which he favours, and so 
conditions of the bequest. This latter view would throw back 
the case into the category of express trust already dealt with, 
on which (as the Supreme Court has recently declared) t there 
is no doubt at all. There is, indeed, a certain vagueness in all 
Judge Strong’s treatment of this matter, which, while it no 
doubt reflects the unsettled state of the law throughout the 
Union on the point, seems also to show a shrinking from the 
important decision of it, which we are about to notice, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, of which he is a member. 
The decision, of course, is not binding on the state courts, 
although it professes to express the views which preponderate 
in them, and is in itself entitled to the highest respect. All, 
therefore, that it is safe to say absolutely with regard to the 


* ¢Of course, what I have said has no application to a case where the pro- 
perty is held by a Church, or religious society, with no specific trust attached to 
it, or with no other than that it is for a religious use generally.’—P. 60. 

+ ‘It hardly admits of a rational doubt that an individual or an association of 
individuals may dedicate property by way of trust to the purpose of sustaining, 
supporting, and propagating definite religious doctrines or principles, provided 
that in doing so they violate no law of morality, and give to the instrument by 
which their purpose is evidenced the formalities which the laws require.’ 
Watson v. Jones, 13 Wallace’s Rep. 723. 
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States as a whole, is that where there is no express trust they 
invariably presume in favour of the decision of the Church. 

6. But the Supreme Court of the United States has also 
decided that where there is no express trust as to the property, 
the law will not only presume that the decision of the Church 
(by its majorities or judicatories) is right, but will hold that 
decision as conclusive between the parties, and will regulate 
the civil question of property accordingly. 

By far the most important decision in the whole ecclesias- 
tical law of America is that given by the Supreme Court of the 
States in the case of Watson v. Jones, decided in the year 
1872.* The opinion of the whole bench, which consists of 
eight members, was enounced in the speech of one judge, 
and two of his colleagues declined to express agreement with 
it, chiefly on the ground that the case had come before them 
informally. Yet the decision was given with great deliberation 
and solemnity, and upon a review of American law in all the 
states for a century. 


‘ The novelty of the questions presented to this court for the first time 
their intrinsic importance and far-reaching influence, and the knowledge 
that the schism in which the case originated has divided the Presbyterian 
Churches throughout Kentucky and Missouri, have seemed to us to justify 
the careful and laborious examinatiun and discussion which we have made 
of the principles which should govern the case. For the same reasons we 
have held it under advisement for a year.’ 


In thus stating for the first time the principles of American 
law as to Church property, the Supreme Court begins with the 
case of express trust, and points out that of course the courts 
will there protect the property according to the conditions. 
But then comes: the case of a Church (and for the sake of 
simplicity a particular Church or independent congregation is 
taken as the leading instance) holding property, ‘ either by 
‘way of purchase or donation, with no other specific trust 
‘attached to it in the hands of the Church than that it is for 
‘the use of that congregation as a religious society.’ 

‘In such cases, where there is a schism which leads to a separation into 
distinct and conflicting bod es, the rights of such bodies to the use of the 
property must be determined by the ordinary principles which govern 
voluntary associations. If the principle of government in such eases is 


* Reported in vol. xiii. of Wallace’s Supreme Court Reports, p. 679. 
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that the majority rules, then the numerical majority of members mtist 
control the right to the use of the property. If there be within the ¢cén- 
gregation officers in whom are vested the powers of such control, then 
those who adhere to the acknowledged organism by which the bodly ts 
governed are entitled to the use of the property. The minority, in choos- 
ing to separate themselves into a distinct body, and refusing to recognize 
the authority of the governing body, can claim no rights in the property 
from the fact that they had once been members of the Church or congrega- 
tion.’ 

‘ This ruling admits of no inquiry into the existing religious opinions of 
those who comprise the legal or regular organization, for if stich was 
permitted, a very small minority, without any officers of the Church 
among them, might be found to be the only faithful supporters of the 
religious dogmas of the founders of the Church. There being no stich 
trust imposed upon the property when purchased or given, the court will 
not imply one for the purpose of expelling from its use those who by 
regular succession and ‘order constitute the Church, because they may 
have changed in some respect their views of religious truth.’ 


The rule thus laid down is a sweeping one. Where there is 
no religious trust expressed, the court will not imply one, and 
will not inquire into its existence, even when change of faith or 
doctrine is alleged. And this, a fortiori, is probably true of the 
case of change in Church order or worship or practice generally, 
which Churches have generally held as of less importance. 
In all such cases the Supreme Court proposes to accept the 
ruling of the congregation or its majority or constituted repre- 
sentatives as right, and confirms to them the possession of 
their property, no matter what deviations from former prin- 
ciples are alleged. But this is the case of a particular con- 
gregation. What of the more complicated case of a large 
Church or body consisting of many congregations, all gathered 
into a more or less strict unity by a common government ? 
What of large Churches like the Roman Catholic, the Episcopal, 
the Presbyterian ? 


‘The case before us is one of this class, growing out of a schism which 
has divided the congregation and its officers and the presbytery and synod, 
‘nd which appeals to the courts to determine the right to the use of tle 
property so acquired. Here is no case of property devoted for ever by the 
instrument which conveyed it, or by any specific declaration of its owner, 
to the support of any special religious dogmas or any peculiar form of 
worship, but of property purchased for the use of a religious congregation, 
and so long as any existing religious congregation can be ascertained to be 
that congregation, or its regular and legitimate successor, it is entitled to 
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the use of the property. In the case of an independent congregation we 
have pointed out how this identity or succession is to be ascertained, but 
in cases of this character we are bound to look at the fact that the local 
congregation is itself but a member of a much larger and more important 
religious organization, and is under its government and control, and is 
bound by its orders and judgments. There arein the Presbyterian system 
of ecclesiastical government, in regular succession, the presbytery over the 
session or local church, the synod over the presbytery, and the general 
assembly over all. These are called,in the language of the Church organs, 
judicatories, and they entertain appeals from the decision of those below, 
and prescribe corrective measures in other cases, 

‘In this class of cases we think the rule of action which should govern in 
civil courts founded in a broad and sound view of the relations of Church 
and State under our system of laws, and supported by a preponderating 
weight of judicial authority, is, that whenever the questions of discipline or 
of faith, or ecclesiastical rule, custom or law, have been decided by the 


highest of these Church judicatories to which the matter has been carried, 


the legal tribunals must accept such decisions as final, and as binding on 
them in their application to the case before them,’ 

The principle in these two cases is obviously the same. In 
the latter, the solidarity of the whole Church is assumed 
(rather rashly, perhaps, for there may be all degrees of inter- 
dependence and unity), and the whole body is held to be 
legally one Church, as in the former case the congregation 
was the Church. But in both the Supreme Court, in dealing 
with the purely civil question of property declines to inquire 
into any allegation that the congregation or the body has 
varied from its old position and principles. 

7. The principle on which the Supreme Court in such cases 
regulates questions even of property according to the decisions 
of the Church, is that the Church is not only the best judge, 
but the only proper judge, of Church matters, and that there is 
a separate ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

The English courts, the judgment goes on to remark, have 
never clearly recognised this. They have tended not only to 
ask, What is the ruling judicatory of this Church? but, What 
are its proper doctrines, and which party holds them? This 
latter question, the American court maintains, should be left 
to the Church itself, and accepted by the civil court from the 
ecclesiastical judicatories, as soon as it recognises that the 
Church possesses such organs. And the reason is traced in 
the following powerful passage to the general constitutional 
laws. 
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‘In this country the full and free right to entertain any religious belief, 
to practice any religious principle, and to teach any religious doctrine 
which does not violate the laws of morality and property, and which does 
not infringe personal rights, is conceded to all. The law knows no heresy, 
and is committed to the support of no dogma, the establishment of no sect. 
The right to organise voluntary religious associations to assist in the ex- 
pression and dissemination of any religious doctrine, and to create tribunals 
for the decision of controverted questions of faith within the association, 
and for the ecclesiastical government of all the individual members, con- 
gregations, and officers within the general association, is unquestioned. 
All who unite themselves to such a body do so with an implied consent to 
this government, and are bound to submit to it. But it would be a vain 
consent, and would lead to the total subversion of such religious bodies, if 
any one aggrieved by one of their decisions could appeal to the secular 
courts and have them reversed. It is of the essence of religious unions, 
and of their right to establish tribunals for the decision of questions arising 
among themselves, that those decisions should be binding in all cases of 
ecclesiastical cognizance, subject only to such appeals as the organism 
itself provides for. 

‘Nor do we see that justice would be likely to be promoted by submitting 
those decisions to review in the ordinary judicial tribunals. Each of these 
large influential bodies (to mention no others, let reference be had to the 
Protestant Episcopal, the Methodist Episcopal, and the Presbyterian 
Churches) has a body of constitutional and ecclesiastical law of its own, to 
be found in their written organic laws, their books of discipline, in their 
collections of precedents, in their usage and customs, which as to each con- 
stitute a system of ecclesiastical law and religious faith that tasks the ablest 
minds to become familiar with. It is not to be supposed that the judges 
of the civil courts can be as competent in the ecclesiastical law and 
religious faith of all these bodies as the ablest men in each are in reference 
to their own. It would therefore be an appeal from the more learned 
tribunal in the law which should decide the case, to one which is less so.’ 


Now let it be remembered that it was in deciding a question 
of property—of the property and use of a church-building in 
Louisville, in Kentucky—that the Supreme Court thus refused 
to inquire further into the ecclesiastical question. The civil 
matter laid before them was proper for their decision, and they 
did decide it. But they decided it simply according to the 
previous ecclesiastical ruling, because it was admitted that on 
the Church question the question of property hinged, and 
because the courts hold that on the Church question the Church 
ruling should be final and authoritative. There are several 
reasons suggested in this as well as other judgments (and 
especially in the passage last quoted) for such a general rule. 
One is that, as we have just seen, they hold the Church 
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judicatory better furnished and trained for the decision of 
Church questions, and therefore a better tribunal. This may 
be a good reason in expediency for the civil court inquiring 
into the opinion of the Church judicatories, or even for their 
making a general rule of conforming to it, but it hardly 
explains why they hold themselves bound to do so. The 
reason for this last might perhaps be found sufficiently in the 
theory of arbitration or contract between the parties. All 
proper Church questions have long ago, by the consent of the 
members and the very constitution of the body, been submitted 
to an ecclesiastical tribunal. And if it is once admitted by 
the parties who are members of the Church that the property 
depends upon the decision of the Church question, that is 
nearly equivalent to an admission that they had already 
referred even the property question to ecclesiastical arbitrators. 
And the court will enforce the award, and will not permit a 
disappointed suitor in the Church to appeal against the 
decision which he invited, because in this particular case the 
decision happens to have money consequences. If Caius and 
Titius refer a thing to Cato, the court will not rejudge Cato’s 
judgment. And if they refer it to a Church, or a bishop, or 
general assembly, the principle is the same. But while this 
explanation might in most cases be sufficient, it is not the 
American theory. Arbitration is a part of private law, founded 
on the private agreement of the parties. Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction is in America clearly part of public law, and it is 
continually acknowledged (as in the case we are dealing with) 
as a matter which the courts admit and understand, without 
any special averments or proof by the parties. 

8. The two jurisdictions work together on the quasi-interna- 
tional principle of comrty. 

The strongest proof of the assertion we have just made, that 
American’ law acknowledges a real ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
outside of itself, lies in the fact that the difficulties found in 
dealing with that jurisdiction are the same as those found in 
dealing with foreign jurisdictions generally. Thus American 
law acknowledges that French law has its own jurisdiction. 
But how far and to what effects French decisions may be 
pleaded as conclusive in American courts, is a question which 
requires careful distinctions, and on which the conclusions 
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arrived ‘at ‘have sometimes varied. It is what is called a 
question of comity. And this has been also precisely the case 
with the ecclesiastical question: it has been treated by the 
civil law as a matter of comity. 

For example, the law of one country never intrudes into 
another to determine for the latter a question of its citizenship. 
What as to the citizenship or membership of the Church ? 
Judge Strong says, as to ‘ amotion’ or expulsion :— 

‘The law recognises the right of every Church to determine finally who 
are and who ate not its members. Herein is 2 marked difference be- 
tween Churches and other organisations. In regard to members of 
private corporations generally, such as benevolent, beneficial, or literary 
societies, as well as those which are pecuniary, rights to membership are 
matters of legal cognisance, and there is a remedy provided for irregular 
amotion. Such corporations may be compelled to restore to membership 
one who has been expelled without regular trial according to the estab- 
lished forms of the corporate organisation, and indeed those forms must 
be strictly complied with, or a court of law will interfere. It will review 
the proceeding, and insist upon its perfect regularity. But a Church is 
allowed to determine for itself, construing its own organic rules, whether 
a member has been cut off, and no civil court will inquire whether the 
amotion was regularly made, or issue a mandamus to compel a restoration. 
It accepts the decision of Church courts upon questions of membership as 
not subject to civil law review, at least, such is the general rule.’ 

The hesitating words at the close of this paragraph are 
probably caused by the recollection of a distinction which 
illustrates in the strongest way the point with which we are 
dealing. American law acknowledges the jurisdiction of 
French courts, and accordingly holds their judgments con- 
elusive on a point within their jurisdiction, ¢.g., onan internal 
question of French citizenship or domicile in a.French town ; 
and no allegation of irregularity, however gross, in the mode 
in which the judgment was arrived at, would persuade the 
American court to rejudge that question, or even take it up to 
look at it. It simply belongs to another jurisdiction, and the 

French decision is taken as conclusive so long as it is merely 
a French question. TExactly so, the civil courts in America 
never interfere to set right a Church decision as to Church 
membership, however far wrong the Church has gone either 
in substance or in form. It is not their region, and they hold 
they have no power to touch it. But suppose that the French 
decision comes up as incidental to an undoubtedly American 
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matter, a bill to be paid in America, or an estate to be in- © 


herited there? In such a case the action as to the bill or the 
estate falls to be decided in the American courts, and there 
has always been great difficulty on the international question 
—how far, in deciding it, the courts are to accept the foreign 
decision, say, as to the signature of the bill or the status of 
the heir. Are they to take it as certainly right and conclusive, 
and simply apply it in America? or are they merely to 
presume that it is a true finding until the contrary is proved ? 
or are they bound to accept it as a true judgment on the 
merits of the case, and entitled to refuse it only if it has been 
irregularly or informally obtained? or are they to hold 


mere regularity, or form, an incident of jurisdiction, and ex- - 


clusively therefore for the French court? and are they only 
to reject its decision if it can be shown to be ultra vires, and 
outside the authority or constitution of the bench which 
professed to utter it? All these views arise in dealing with 
foreign judgments as incidental to home questions.* And 
precisely the same class of questions arises in dealing with 
Church questions. The courts will never meddle with Church 
administration directly, and will never simply review Church 
judgments. But if a civil question—a question of money or 
property—arises, that is exclusively competent for the civil 
courts; and yet in dealing with it they may be confronted 
with a previous Church judgment deciding the very point 
on which the civil question turns. We have already seen the 
leaning on this matter of the law generally, and especially of 
the Supreme Court. But it comes out even more clearly on 
this matter of Church membership or office. 

1. The courts will never on any pretext review directly or 
reverse a Church decision as to membership or office. 

2. The courts will not review it even indirectly (i.e., as a 
means to deciding a civil question which turns upon it) where 
it is only alleged that it is a false or wrong decision. That 
was a matter for the Church court, and there is no appeal 
from it to the civil court, which on the contrary enforces the 
purely civil results of such a decision. 

8. Neither, thirdly, will the courts review the Church deci- 


* The last edition of Story’s ‘Conflict of Laws’ indicates the progress of 
legal opinion in America in dealing with them. 
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. sion even for their own purposes, or indirectly, where it is 


merely alleged that the decision was irregularly or informally 


arrived at. Questions of Church form have been repeatedly 


held to be questions for the Church, and if its decisions are 
final, even when their substantial justice is questioned, much 
more ought they to be conclusive on mere points of procedure. 

But questions of irregularity are often of another nature 
than mere matters of form or procedure. A decision from the 
courts of Rouen, produced in New York, may be said to be 
irregular because of questions of procedure pleaded before the 
French judge, proper for his decision, and overruled by him. 
But they may be irregular in a more serious sense, because the 
judge had no jurisdiction, or the decision was ultra vires ; 
because the defender was a German, and not properly subject 
to the court; or because the action, though against a French- 
man, was competent only in the Palais de Justice of Paris, 
and not in the provincial town. Suppose again that it could 
be shown that the judgment, though regular in form and 
in jurisdiction, was procured by bribery or conspiracy, and 
that clear evidence of this were attainable. These objections 
would be very serious—some of them would certainly be fatal 
—to any French judgment founded upon as conclusive in an 
American court. Now it speaks volumes for the independence 
and success of the American Church system, that it is only 
in cases such as these that any serious question arises about 
Church acts in the civil courts. These courts hold Church 
acts and judgments as conclusive even for civil results, when 
they are merely alleged to be wrong and false judgments, or 
to be informal: the only case of doubt is where they are 
alleged to be unconstitutional. This probably covers also the 
case where damages are asked on the ground of an act which 
the plaintiff offers to show was done by way of malice or 
conspiracy, and under the cloak of Church authority. And 
even on this question the leaning is towards the Church. 
Judge Strong in his lectures declines to give an opinion upon 
it. He lays down the general proposition that ‘whenever 
‘questions of discipline, of faith, of Church rule, of member- 
‘ship, or of office, have been decided by the Church in its own 
‘modes of decision, civil law tribunals accept the decisions as 
‘final, and apply them as made.’ Aud then he states as a 
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present pending question in America, ‘Can a civil court 
‘inquire and determine for itself whether a Church judicatory 
‘was properly constituted in accordance with the established 
‘order of the Church organisation, and can it disregard its 
‘decisions, if, in its opinion, the judicatory appears not to 
‘have been thus constituted?’ This was very nearly the 
special question raised in the leading Supreme Court case 
from which we have already quoted so much; and in that 
case the court, finding that the General Assembly, as the 
supreme judicatory, had sustained its own jurisdiction and 
that of an inferior court in a complicated question of Presby- 
terian order, membership, and office, refused to review that 
decision. And the same had been decided, in the case of the 
Episcopal Church in America, in the well-known Illinois case 
of Chase v. Cheney.* , 

In both cases considerable difficulty had been found in 
coming to the conclusion, and distinctions of much importance 
were laid down by the judgment of the United States court, 
in which Justice Strong seemed to acquiesce. The mere 
assertion of its own jurisdiction by a Church court will not, 
as we have already seen (p. 422), prevent the law from re- 
viewing it if the Church pretends to deal with a wholly 
unecclesiastical matter. But if on the other hand the con- 
stitutional question, or question of jurisdiction, is one which 
turns on ecclesiastical documents, usages, or considerations, 
the last finding of American law is that such a question is for 
the Church itself, and that the civil court will ordinarily not 
question the jurisdiction even for civil purposes. The question 
is a large and difficult one, and one which every jurisprudence 
should avoid rashly foreclosing. But the form in which it is 
taken up in America is the best illustration of the twofold 
principle of the civil law of the United States, which first 
claims for itself exclusive jurisdiction in all civil matters, and 
then goes on to inquire how far it can admit for civil results 
the judgments given under that separate jurisdiction of the 
Church which it also acknowledges. 


We have confined ourselves to the principles of American 
law in relation to the Church, omitting its peculiar forms and 


* 11 American Reports, 95. 
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institutions. But every law begets these in its own likeness, 
and there is one institution in America, that of the Religious 
Society, of so much importance that it must not be passed 
over. The Religious Society is a civil body, sanctioned and 
generally incorporated by the law, in order to hold the Church 
property and represent the local Church for civil purposes. 
It is thus interposed between the Church or spiritual body and 
the civil law. ‘The Church,’ says Mr. Strong, ‘is generally a 
‘distinct organisation within the Religious Society,’ and it is 
only with the latter that the law takes to do. When the 
Society is incorporated ‘it is governed by the law, precisely 
‘as other corporations are.’ It is not an ecclesiastical corpo- 
ration in the sense of the English law, and its members not 
being regarded as spiritual persons, are regulated by the civil 
law. The ecclesia or kernel inside is, on the other hand, 
governed by its own officers and its own laws, and has its own 
jurisdiction, and is thus so far saved from interference. Yet, 
as our previous review has shown us, the civil law is forced 
in innumerable ways to acknowledge the existence of the 
Church proper, and to define its relations to it, at least 
negatively. No device can wholly prevent that, in any age 
or in any country. But this scheme of the Religious Society 
(to the detail of which Mr. Tyler’s book is largely devoted) 
has doubtless had an important part in the practical working 
out of the American principle of separation and independence. 
In particular it may account for the marvellous rarity of the 
seeming collisions which have been recorded between the ener- 
getic Church life of the States and the civil law. Seeming 
collisions, we call them; for real collision can scarcely exist 
where.the Church concedes all civil questions to the State, and 
where the State refuses to interfere internally with the Church. 


We see no reason to doubt that this hundred years of trans- 
atlantic jurisprudence has solved the problem which lies before 
Europe. In the United States the State has been during the 
century separate from the Church and independent of it; and 
yet the legal position of the Church, as disclosed in the records 
of the law, is one of extraordinary energy, dignity, and in- 
dependence. And recent events of all kinds have conspired to 
direct attention to the great precedent. The new Italian 
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legislation, in its contrast especially to that of its German 
allies, has shown a skilful and resolute endeavour to separate 
: the spheres of the civil and ecclesiastical. The Guibord case, 
i also an American one (for we have to apologise to our Cana- 
dian friends for complying too much with the usurpation by 
the United States of the more extended geographical name), 
brought nearly the whole English press to the conclusion that 
ij every jurisprudence must work out the same distinction, and 
that we in England (shall we say it, even in the Privy Coun- 
cil ?) are only on the threshold of the question. And in America 
t. the President’s manifesto has made the ecclesiastical question 
i one of the questions of the hour. But it comes up in such 
r a form as to show the extraordinary success in the past of a 
system of which all parties (but one) approve, and for the 
perpetuation of which the soldier-president only desired addi- 
tional securities. The extent to which the Roman Catholic 
Church in America has got real property into its own hands, 
has alarmed some people who do not trouble themselves about 
acquisitions by other bodies. They are all restricted in many of 
the States by laws which (while, as we have seen, refusing to 
interfere with internal Church matters) forbid the holding of 
property by religious societies to more than a limited extent— 
by what are virtually indeed laws of mortmain applied equally 
to all communions. Buta more serious danger has recently 
appeared. The same body, originally strongly opposed to the 
common school system of America, has in some of the large 
towns, in exchange for the Irish political vote, received 
municipal grants and exemptions to a very large and increas- 
ing extent for its churches and denominational schools. And 
the question is raised whether the constitution of the United 
' States, which seems to forbid this sort of religious endowment, 
should not be so amended or applied as absolutely to prevent 
it. We express no opinion upon the necessity of such a move- 
ment at present. But it is significant that after a hundred 
years’ experience of powerful and expanding Church life in 
the Republic, the only measure proposed with regard even to 
the most aggressive and insatiable of all communions should 
be in the lines of the original American constitution. No one 
there proposes, like Prince Bismarck, to interfere with the 
internal and ecclesiastical arrangements of the Church, how- 
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ever revolutionary these may be. But no one proposes, on 
the other hand, to withdraw from the civil law its control of 
all Church property and funds. These matters, infinitely 
commingled in fact, are separated by the principle of the con- 
stitution. That principle is a recognition of religion as a 
matter not to be interfered with by the civil power; and the 
jurisprudence founded upon it has worked out more success- 
fully than any other in the world’s history the problem of the 
severance of the civil and ecclesiastical spheres. 


Art. VI.—The Turks in Europe. 


(1.) Lectures on the History of the Turks in its relation to Chris- 
tianity. By the Author of ‘Loss and Gain.’ Dublin 
and London. 1854. 


(2.) Tracts for the Present Crisis. By Sir Antoun Hatiam 
Exton, Bart. Bristol. 1854-1856. 


In some things the world has changed a good deal within the 
last twenty years, and for the most part it has changed for 
the better. To take a few of the most obvious instances, 
slavery has been swept away from the great American com- 
monwealth; Italy has become united and free; France has 
cast forth alike her tyrant and her tyranny ; Hungary has 
changed her tyrant into her king; Germany stands forth 
again as the Germany of Saxon and Frankish Cesars; from 
Ireland we have ourselves swept away the last traces of those 
evil days when the native of the land was a bondman on his own 
soil. With regard to any of these countries, the language 
which we used twenty years ago would be almost as much 
out of place as the language which we might have used two 
hundred years ago. But there is one corner of Europe where 
all that was said twenty years ago may be said over again 
with perfect truth. There is one land in discussing whose 
affairs now there is nothing else to be done but to set forth 
the same truths which we set forth twenty years ago, to 
answer the same fallacies which we answered twenty years 
ago. The Turk still reigns in the New Rome, as he reigned 


twenty years ago; and, as he was a Turk twenty years ago, 
NO. CXXVIII. 29 
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he remains a Turk still. That is to say, he remains, as he 
was twenty years ago, corrupt, bloody, and faithless : if there 
is any change, it is simply that he is more corrupt, more 
bloody, and more faithless than he was twenty years ago. 
Twenty years ago he ruled as a barbarian invader over 
Christian nations longing to cast off his yoke; he rules over 
them as a barbarian invader still. If there is any change, it 
is only that his yoke is heavier still than it was then, and that 
his victims have yet moxe fully made up their minds to cast it 
off. Twenty years ago the Turk was lavish of beautiful pro- 
mises, and slack of performing them. If there is any change, 
it is that he is yet more lavish in promising, yet more slack 
in performing—that, in short, that astounding gift of lying 
which distinguishes the modern Ottoman has, during the last 
twenty years, gone through several stages of its growth. In 
all this there is nothing wonderful. Ifthe power of the Turk 
was to endure for twenty years longer, it was quite cerfain 
that the Turk would spend those twenty years, not in making 
his power better, but in making it worse. Whether the power 
of the Turk will last another twenty years we can none of us 
tell; but this at least we may say with certainty, that if it 
does last, it will be yet worse at the end of the twenty years than 
it is now. It is hard to conceive anything worse than the 
Turkish doings in Bulgaria at this moment. Yet Turkish 
capacity of evil is so boundless, that, with a new lease of twenty 
years, something worse may be found out to wreak on the 
victims of twenty years hence. But let us at least hope that 
twenty years hence there may be a change in one poiut. 
Twenty years hence England may once more have an 
Englishman as her leader. Let us hope that that English- 
man, whoever he may be, may be one with whom the names 
of truth and right shall not have lost their meaning; that he 
may be one who, if the blood of innocent victims shall again 
ery for vengeance, will neither with brazen shamelessness 
deny the true tale of horror, nor yet find in the story of their 
sufferings a matter for fiendish mockery. 

The position of the Turk then, his change from bad to 
worse, is in no way wonderful; what is wonderful is the posi- 
tion of his European advocates. It is wonderful that the 
events of the last twenty years have not opened the eyes even 
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of diplomatists and Foreign Secretaries. No doubt they have 
difficulties in the way of seeing things which do not stand in 
the way of other men. Other men have at most to learn; 
diplomatists and Foreign Secretaries have to unlearn. Brought 
up ia a circle of vicious traditions, accustomed to look only to 
the narrow range of courts and governments and to shut 
their eyes to the wider field of nations—schooled to the endless 
repetition of insincere compliments and of formule which, if 
they ever had any meaning, have lost their meaning long ago— 
for them it must indeed be hard to look facts in the face. 
Their whole life is spent in dealing, not with facts but with 
fictions; it is a life of conventional assumptions and asser- 
tions which have nothing answering to them in the world of 
either past or present. When Lord Derby lamented or 
wondered or something of the kind that the Christian subjects 
of the Porte had got into a way of listening to foreign in- 
triguers instead of bringing their complaints before ‘ their own 
‘government,’ the simplicity of the saying may be taken as 
some guaranty of its sincerity. Lord Derby had had so 
often to repeat conventional phrases about ‘the Ottoman 
‘Government,’ he had so often heard and uttered common- 
places about the benevolent intentions of that ‘ government,’ 
about its desire to treat all its subjects as alike its children, 
that he may at least have really come to think that those 
commonplaces had some meaning. He may really have come 
to think that the Christians of Bulgaria or Bosnia could 
appeal ‘to their own government,’ in the sense in which an 
Englishman or Frenchman can appeal to his own govern- 
ment. He may really have come to think that the system of 
organized brigandage which is conventionally called the 
Ottoman Government was something to which the victims of 
that brigandage could appeal. He perhaps did not understand 
that the word ‘government,’ or even the word ‘ misgovern- 
‘ment,’ is out of place as applied to the dominion of the Turk 
in Europe. His diplomatic experience had never taught him 
that the thing which he held up to the people of south-eastern 
Europe as ‘ their own government,’ is, in their eyes as it is in 
fact, not a ‘government’ to be appealed to, but a brutal 
system of foreign oppression to be shaken off. He perhaps 
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'@ vonic or Hellenic lands do not look on sympathizers from the 
| free Slavonic or Hellenic lands as ‘ foreign intriguers,’ but as 
men of their own blood, ready to help them in rising to their 
Ke own level. To the man of Bosnia or Herzegovina, the man of 
i Servia or Montenegro is not a foreigner, but a brother ; to him 
Hh the so-called ‘government’ of the Turk is not ‘his own 
‘government,’ but simply a brutal gang of foreign oppres- 
is sors. Words are not merely arbitrary sounds; by associa- 
i tion at least they have! distinct meanings; and the constant 
f use of them in meanings different from those which they 
naturally convey may lead to real and serious mistakes in 
fact. A man whose calling unluckily makes him spend a 
[ great deal of time in speaking of the Ottoman intruders 
iM of Europe as a ‘government,’ in treating them with the 
; courtesies which are held to be due to a government, may 
1 easily fall into the great practical mistake of thinking that 
they really are a government, and not simply the most power- 
ful, and, until lately, the best organized of all gangs of 
i brigands. A man whom conventionality obliges to talk in a 
‘ way so contrary to the facts of the case may at last come 
} really to shut his eyes to the facts; he may come really to 
fancy that the so-called Ottoman Government is something to 
which its so-called subjects could appeal for a redress of their 
wrongs. 

Some allowance must therefore be made for men whom the 
constant habit of using conventional language may at last 
have made really incapable of seeing the facts of the case. 
4 But it is wonderful that any Englishman, brought up with the 
natural feelings of an Englishman, and not blinded by the 
traditions of diplomacy, should fail to see the facts of the 
i case, when the facts of the case are so simple. Yet a con- 
iy siderable, though certainly a diminishing, number of English- 
men still go on, in defiance of an enlarged experience of 
: twenty years, making the same confusions, uttering the same 
fallacies, as they did twenty years ago. Even twenty years 
ago, experience ought to have taught them better; still 
twenty years ago, some allowance might be made. The Turk 
was then something new; few people had heard much about 
him ; dealings with him had something strange and romantic 
about them; so the Turk became the fashion. There was 
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indeed the experience of six hundred years to show that he 
was an irreclaimable savage, incapable of reform, incapable of 
adopting the civilization, the feelings, the first political prin- 
ciples, of Europeans. But the experience of six hundred years 
is a long experience, an experience too long for people who ate 
ina hurry and who have just got hold of a new toy. The 
Turk might in past times have been all that was bad; now he 
was going to be all that was good. Those who relied on the 
experience of six hundred years warned the votaries of the 
new idol that the Turk never could reform, and that all his 
promises of reform were necessarily worthless. Such warnings 
were of course not hearkened to. Twenty years of experience 
of their own has convinced some, but it has not convinced all. - 
The Turk has shown himself to be, not what the zealots of the. 
future said that he would be, but what those who had read 
the experience of the past knew that he must be. But there 
still are men, there still are Englishmen, who, in defiance of 
all experience and of all reason, still support the cause of the 
Turk, who still assert that the rule of the Turk in Europe 
ought to be preserved. 

It is because the state of the controversy now is exactly the 
same as it was twenty years back, because the fallacies that 
have to be answered and the arguments with which we have 
to answer them are so exactly the same as they were then, 
that we have put at the head of this article, instead of any- 
thing new, instead of any books or pamphlets or papers of 
the present year, the names of writings twenty years old, 
which are now perhaps nearly forgotten. Any writing of 
Dr. Newman, of whatever date, will always find some who 
remember it and some who read it. But we can hardly 
think that his Lectures on the Turks are among those of his 
writings which have made any deep impression on the public 
mind, or which are likely to be remembered beyond the circle 
of his immediate admirers. Nor can we say that their actual 
intrinsic value is such as to preserve them. All that Dr. 
Newman writes is of course powerfully and beautifully put ; 
the feeblest work of so great a thinker and scholar is on a 
level with the strongest work of ordinary men. But it is clear 
that, in dealing with Turkish history, Dr. Newman was deal- 
ing with a subject to which he had never given his whole 
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mind, and on which he therefore could not put forth his whole 
strength. And of course Dr. Newman’s view is warped by 
his theological position. The votary of the Papacy must be 
unfair to the Orthodox Church in the East, exactly as he must 
be unfair to any Protestant body in the West. Yet the book 
is worth reading; it is specially worth reading now. It is 
always well to see how any subject, even a subject taken up 
as a kind of by-play, appears when dealt with by such a hand 
as Dr. Newman’s. Even he who is most familiar with the 
details of the subject will always learn something from the 
natural insight of such a man. If he does not learn any new 
facts, he is sure to find some familiar facts put in a new and 
instructive light. But our point is that whatever is true and 
valuable in Dr. Newman’s book is exactly as true and valu- 
able now as it was twenty years back. That is to say, the 
case is altered in nothing, except that what was demonstrably 
true then has been made more certain still by the experience 
of twenty years. So, among the probably quite forgotten col- 
lecticn of tracts which we have placed second on our list, if 
we put aside a few allusions to the passing events of twenty 
years since, every word is as true now as it was then. The 
fallacies which had to be refuted then are the same which 
have to be refuted now; the same vain trust in Turkish 
reforms, the same silly fear of Russia, the same strange 
belief that the interest of England is somehow involved in 
keeping up the foulest tyranny on earth, have all to be 
answered now just as they had to be answered then, and to be 
answered by exactly the same arguments. Everything that 
is not in itself essentially temporary, everything which bears 
on the main questions at issue, is as true now as it was then. 
Many of the tracts in Sir Arthur Elton’s series might be put 
forth again now, and no one would know that they were 
twenty years old. They would seem to be nothing but the 
obvious and natural answer to the last fallacy of the day, put 
forth by what the ‘Spectator’ calls the ‘Mahometan press 
‘of London.’ The only difference is that what was true then 
has been shown by twenty years’ experience to be yet truer 
now. ‘There is indeed another difference, that we trust there 
are more minds now than there were then to whom such 
obvious truths seem to be obvious truths. But as long as 
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Turkish rule still has its advocates, above all, as'long as it has 
its advocates among those who are the virtual rulers of 
England, so long must the controversy go on. The old 
fallacies must be again refuted; the old truths must be again 
brought forth and set in order. We must be content to 
explain yet again, for the thousandth time if need be, who 
the Turk in Europe is, how he came there, how he has 
behaved himself since he came. We musi, in short, explain 
yet again what is the meaning of those wretched con- 
yentionalities of diplomacy, that talk about the ‘ Ottoman 
‘Government,’ the ‘sovereign rights of the Sultan,’ the 
‘independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire,’ with 
which the votaries of barbarism and oppression still continue 
to insult the understandings of mankind. 

Let us here stop for a moment and think what the rule 
of the Turk in Europe really is. It is, in plain words, the 
rule of an alien horde encamped on a soil which is not their 


‘own. ‘This saying has been said over and over again, and no 


saying is more true. It is just because it is so true that it is 
specially unpleasing to the votaries of the Turk and his doings. 
Whenever it is said, it is at once, as a matter of course, 
sneered at as a ‘rhetorical statement,’ a ‘ rhetorical cxaggera- 
‘tion,’ and the like. Itis sneered at simply because it cannot 
be answered. It is called a.rhetorical statement, a rhetorical 
exaggeration, because to attempt to get rid of its force by 
calling it some such name is the only way of evading the fact 
that it is literally and historically true. To say that the 
Turks in Europe are an alien horde, a gang of forcign invaders, 
is no. rhetorical statement at all; it is the very words of truth 
and soberness. When we say that the Turks in Hurope are an 
alien horde encamped on a soil which is not their own, 
instead of indulging in a rhetorical exaggeration, we are 
using words which will bear to be examined with all the 
strictness of a mathematical definition. It is notmerely because 
it was as conquerors that they entered into the land in which 
they dwell. That is most likely true of every nation ; it is 
certainly true of every Aryan nation in Kurope. The differ- 
ence between the Turkish conquest and all other conquests is, 
as has been shown a hundred times, that in all other cases 
he process of conquest has long ago ceased, and its results 
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alone remain; while in the case of the Turk the process 
of conquest is, after so many ages, still going on just as at 
first. That is to say, all conquerors are an alien horde, or an 
alien something, when they first come in; but they cease to 
be aliens when they are naturalized, when they really become 
the people of the land or part of that people. The Turks 
have never been naturalized; they have never become the 
people of the land or part of it. To take old and well-worn 
illustrations, all the inhabitants of England, all the in- 
habitants of France, look on each other as countrymen. 
They have for ages forgotten that there was a time when there 
was in each land a distinction of conquerors and conquered. 
But, in the land which is falsely called Turkey, all the inhabi- 
tants do not look on each other as countrymen; the distinction 
of conqueror and conquered is, after four or five hundred 
years, as broadly drawn as ever. Between the Turk and the 
Greek, the Turk and the Slave, the Turk and the Bulgarian, 
there is no feeling of common country, no feeling of common 
loyalty or common citizenship; there is only the abiding 
mutual fear and mutual hatred which must ever reign between 
the master and the slave. The Turk is no more at home in 
Europe now than he was when he first crossed the Bosporos. 
The process of conquest, the process of invasion, still goes on. 
That is to say, not as a flourish of rhetoric, but as the most 
literal description of an historical fact, the Turks in Europe 
are still an alien horde, encamped on a soil which is not their 
own. 

Let us now run briefly through the chief periods of Turkish 
history, and trace out the chief characteristic features which 
distinguish their settlement in Europe from the other con- 
quests to which most of the existing powers of Europe owe 
their origin. 

What then are the Turks, the Turks of modern European 
politics, the destroyers of the Eastern Roman Empire and 
of the neighbouring Christian kingdoms ? The Ottoman or 
Osmanli is of course only one out of many branches of that 
great Turkish race which is probably the most widely ex- 
tended race in the world. In point of blood he is, beyond 
doubt, the least pure of all the branches of that race. He 
has passed through so many lands to reach his present 
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European encampment—home we may not call it*—he has so 
largely recruited his ranks by renegades and tribute-children, 
his princes and great men have been so constantly the chil- 
dren of mothers of every stock of East and West, that, as 
far as the domain of the physiologist is concerned, the modern 
Ottoman is hardly to be looked on as a Turk at all. If 
we could go into the pedigrees of the men who stormed the 
New Rome, we should find that, as far as physical descent 
went, they were Greek and Slave rather than Turkish. The 
Ottomans are in truth an artificial caste, military and official, 
bearing rule, not only over Christians, but over other Maho- 
metans, including among them crowds of Turks of purer 
blood than themselves. They were, in their origin, not so 
much a nation or a tribe as a company of warriors gathered 
round the banners of a single chief. But, for the purposes of 
history, they must take their place as one—the last and the 
* greatest—of the many Turkish dynasties which grew into 
greatness out of the decay of the Bagdad Caliphate. The 
Turk has played towards the Saracen essentially the same 
part which the Teuton played towards the Roman of the 
West, which the Slave played less perfectly towards the 
Roman of the East. In a phrase which cannot be too often 
repeated, he was half conqueror, half disciple. The Turks 
crossed the Oxus, as the Teutons crossed the Rhine, in every 
possible character, as slaves, as mercenaries, as avowed 
enemies. But in whatever character they passed within the 
Saracenic frontier, they were alike brought within the range of 
Saracenic influence. As the Teuton adopted the Christianity 
of Rome, so the Turk adopted the Mahometanism of Bagdad. 
As Gothic and Frankish kings, practically independent 
sovereigns, were proud to reign by a nominal commission from 
the successor of Augustus, so Turkish princes, growing from 
Emirs into Sultans, were proud to reign by a nominal com- 
mission from the successor of Mahomet. As the Teuton, some- 
times keeping, sometimes forgetting, his own tongue, adopted 
Latin as the tongue of religion and literature, so the Turk, 
for the most part keeping his own tongue, adopted Arabic as 
the tongue of religion and literature. The parallel is almost 
exact, except so far as it is modified by the one great fact 
which distinguishes Eastern and Western history. In Western 
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Europe the*powers of the Cesars and the powers of the Pon- 
tiff were lodged in different hands, while within the bounds of 
the Caliphate the powers of Cxsar and Pontiff alike were 
united in the hands of the successor of the Prophet. When 
the Frank Charles was declared the successor of the last 
Constantine whom the Old Rome acknowledged, it was a 
transfer of the temporal sword from one temporal hand to 
another. When the Ottoman Selim was declared the suc- 
cessor of the last nominal Abbasside at Cairo, it was placing 
the spiritual sword in a hand which had long and firmly 
grasped the temporal sword. Otherwise the parallel is 
nearly exact. The Slave in Eastern HKurope has in the like 
sort been to the Eastern Roman half conqueror, half dis- 
ciple ; but he has never taken his place in the same way in 
which the Teuton has taken the place of the Western Roman, 
in which the Turk has taken the place of the Saracen. The 
Frank and the Turk have alike reigned in New Rome, but the 
Slave never; at least, he has never reigned there under his 
own vame. It is true that the greatest of Byzantine dynasties 
was really of Slavonic blood, but it was not as men of 
Slavonic blood that they made their way to the throne of 
Constantine. The Macedonian Basil, perhaps Justinian 
himself, came of the same blood as Stephen Dushan and 
Czerny George. But to become Emperors of the Romans 
they had to lay aside all trace of their true nationality ; 
while in the West it was a Frankish king, who never cast 
away his Frankish name and speech, who exchanged the 
style of Patrician of the Romans for that of their Emperor. 
The Turk then was to the Eastern Saracen what the 
Teuton was to the Western Roman, except so far as the 
parailel is modified by the separation of the spiritual and 
temporal powers in Christendom, and their union in the same 
hands in Islam. But we must not forget that the purely 
ethnical difference between the Saracen and the Turk was far 
wider than the ethnical difference between the Teuton and 
the Roman. The Teuton and the Roman were, after all, 
kinsfolk of one common stock, speaking dialects of one 
common language. Between the Arab and the Turk there 
was no such real, though invisible tie. The Semitic Arab, 
speaking an inflexional tongue, might almost pass as one 
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of the same group with the inflexional Aryan, as compared 
with the agglutinative Turk. And yet, while we recognize 
the vast gap between Saracen and T'urk—while we see in the 
wretched beings who now profane the titles of the Caliphate, 
. unworthy successors indeed of Abou-Bekr and Omar and 
Othman and Ali—while we see in their rule of blood and false- 
hood a falling off indeed fromthe stern righteousness of the first 
days of Islam—we still see that, practically and historically, 
Saracen and Turk form one whole, as opposed to the nations of 
Christian Europe. To drive out the Saracen from Granada 
was to deprive Spain of its most industrious and most skilful 
inhabitants; to drive out the Turk from Constantinople will 
be to free Romania from a wasting horde, who destroy every- 
thing, but produce nothing. Still, in spite of this, we see 
that the civilized Arab of Western Europe, the barbarous 
Turk of Eastern Europe, still form part of one whole as com- 
pared with the general body of the nations of Christian 
Europe. Whence then this difference? It comes from one 
simple cause, but that cause will be still better understood if 
we look at yet another set of phenomena which the history of 
south-eastern Europe supplies us with. 

The Ottoman Turks, as we have just seen, are physically a 
very mixed race. We may say for certain that, among the 
ruling classes in the great days of their empire, the prevailing 
blood was not Turkish. But they are practically Turks all 
the same. They neither assimilated the conquered nations, 
nor were assimilated by them: they simply admitted vast 
numbers of recruits, one by one, into their own ranks. The 
alien horde remained none the less an alien horde because 
many natives, one by one, were incorporated with that horde. 
For all historical purposes the Ottoman Turk is a Turk, 
no less than Ghaznevid or Seljuk. The stock is Turanian, 
though both Semitic and Aryan shoots have been grafied 
on it. But it must be remembered that the Ottoman 
Turks are not the only Turanian, perhaps not the only 
Turkish, settlers in Europe. From the days of Attila 
onward, a crowd of nations have passed to and fro through 
the lands north of Hemus, whose exact ethnical relations it 
is for professed ethnologists to settle, but who are marked 
off in history as being neither Aryan or Semitic, and who may 
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for our purpose be lumped together under the general name 
of Turanian. Most of them have passed away. They are 
recorded, some of them are famous, in the pages of past 
history, but the modern map knows them not. In two cases, 
on the other hand, Turanian invaders have made permanent 
settlements, and have given their names to important portions 
of European soil. First came the great settlement of the 
Bulgarians. It may sound strange to some in our day, when 
the Bulgarian victim is sending up his bitter wail against his 
Turkish oppressor, and his bitterer curse still against the 
English abettors of his oppressor, to hear that the original Bul- 
garian was in truth a kinsman of the Turk, that he came into 
Europe as a barbarian conqueror, as the nost dangerous foe 
of the Eastern Rome, as an enemy at whose name the Chris- 
tians of the East trembled then, as they now tremble at the 
name of the Ottoman. For several centuries wars with the 
Bulgarian invader form almost the staple of Byzantium his- 
tory. After a warfare long and terrible almost beyond ex- 
ample, the greatest of the later Emperors, the second Basil, 
won for himself that name of Slayer of the Bulgarians which 
men of our own day have won in a far other cause and with 
a far other meaning. For ages past these once terrible 
Bulgarians have been the most peaceful and industrious of 
the nations of Eastern Europe, a Christian people speaking a 
Slavonic tongue, a people whose fault is a certain apathy 
which makes them slower than their neighbours to rise against 
oppression. Here then is one settlement of a people akin 
to the Turks, but from whom all traces of Turkish kindred 
have passed away for ages. The modern Bulgarian is a Slave ; 
for all practical purposes the Bulgarians form one member 
of that group of Slavonic nations of whom the Servians and 
Russians are other members. That is to say, the original 
Bulgarians came under the operation of the law which so 
often turns the conqueror into a disciple. The Turanian 
conquerors, doubtless far smaller in numbers than their 
Slavonic subjects, adopted their religion and language and 
were gradually absorbed by them. The change is indeed 
wonderful, from the ancient Bulgarian, the most terrible of 
all the enemies of the Eastern Roman, to the modern Bul- 
garian, the most enduring, the most oppressed, the most 
bitterly wronged, of all the victims of the Turk. 
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To the north of the Bulgarian lies another and rather later 
Turanian settlement, whose history has been in some respects 
different. This is the settlement of the Magyars or Hunga- 
rians. Ethnologists tell us that this famous people are Fin- 
nish rather than Turkish; but in the eyes of the Byzantine 
writers they were distinctly and distinctively Turks. Their 
name is Todpxor, their land is Tovpxia. It is startling to find 
in Byzantine geography Tovpxia bounded to the west by 
Spayyia; but it is only the names that have changed, not 
the boundary. For the Turkey and France of Constantine 
Porphyrogennétos read Hungary and Germany—Germany, of 
course, in a sense which takes in the Austrian archduchy— 
and hardly any change is needed on the modern map. The 
Magyars then, the Turks of the Imperial geographer, are, like 
the Bulgarians, a Turanian settlement in Aryan Europe, and, 
like the Bulgarians, they, once the dread of Western Europe 
as well as Eastern, have changed into a Christian nation, 
forming part of the general Kuropean commonwealth. But, 
unlike the Bulgarians, the Magyars have kept their Turanian 
tongue; and, unlike the Bulgarians, they have attached them- 
selves rather to Western than to Eastern Europe. Their Chris- 
tianity is that of the Western, not of the Eastern Church ; they 
once paid allegiance to the Western Empire; their crown was 
worn by a long succession of Western Cesars. The Magyars 
thus remain in a measure isolated, parted off from their Slavonic 
subjects and neighbours, and this isolation has been a most 
important and unhappy fact in the history of Eastern Europe. 
Were all Hungary Orthodox and Slavonic, many of the diffi- 
culties of the present moment would vanish. Still the Mag- 
yars have become thoroughly part of European Christendom ; 
they may be aliens on their own soil, but they are not aliens 
in Europe generally. Their position is something interme- 
diate between that of the Bulgarians, wholly merged in the 
mass of their Slavonic subjects and neighbours, and that of 
the third swarm of Turanian invaders who made their way, 
some ages later, into south-eastern Europe. 

This third swarm, we need hardly say, were the Ottoman 
Turks. They first made their way into Europe in the four- 
teenth century, and, before the end of the fifteenth, they had 
swallowed up all that was left of the Eastern Roman Empire— 
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which by that time had become a purely Greek state—together 
with many other of the neighbouring kingdoms, principalities, 
and colonies, Greek, Slave, and Frank. These new invaders 
came into Europe by quite another path from that which had led 
the Bulgarians and the Magyars to the borders of the Empire. 
The highway of all earlier Turanian invaders had been through 
the lands north of the Euxine and the Danube. Swarm after 
swarm passed through the land which had been Trajan’s 
Dacia, leaving it as a standing miracle that a land so often 
traversed by invaders of every race and speech should to this 
day keep its Roman speech and its Roman name. The new 
Turanian swarm came in the wake of invaders of another 
class, Aryan and Semitic. They followed the path of the 
Persian and the Saracen, the path of those into whose place 
they had stepped as the champions of the East against the 
West in that long struggle which has gone on from the days 
of Creesus to our own. Already masters of Asia Minor, they 
stretched out their hands, like Xerxes or Mithridates, to grasp 
at Europe also. And by dint of repeated incursions, as 
plunderers, as mercenaries, at last as conquerors, they seized 
a large part of its fairest regions with a firm grasp. Before 
the end of the fourteenth century the continuous territory of 
the Empire reached but a few miles from Constantinople. 
The outlying possessions which were still kept in Peloponnésos 
and in Chalkidiké were far greater than that corner of Thrace 
to which, in the words of Gibbon, the Roman world was now 
confined. The invasion of Timour gave the seemingly doomed 
Empire a breathing-space. It is not the least wonderful 
feature in the wonderful tale of Ottoman progress that, after 
the crushing blow of Angora, the fragments of the shivered 
Turkish dominion could come together again, that the succes- 
sors of Bajazet could grasp again the sword which he had 
dropped, and could march on again to uninterrupted conquest. 
The fifteenth century beheld the conquest of the Empires of 
Constantinople and Trebizond, the wiping out of Greek inde- 
pendence everywhere, the wiping out of Servian independence 
everywhere, save on the unconquered heights of the Black 
Mountain. The sixteenth century saw a vast accession of 
Asiatic power ; Syria and Egypt became possessions of the 
Ottoman Sultan, and, along with Egypt, he won or bought 
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or extorted the right to bear himself as Caliph of the Prophet 
and Commander of the Faithful. The sixteenth century 
carried the Ottoman dominion deep into the heart of Hungary, 
and a pasha ruled at Buda as well as at Sofia and at Belgrade. 
It is hard measure indeed when the Magyar grudges to his 
Slavonic neighbour the deliverance which was won for him- 
self by Slavonic swords, when Buda, freed from her pasha 
by Sobieski, regrets that pashas have passed away from Bel- 
grade, and strives to keep them from passing away from 
Sofia and Mostar. In the same generation which made the 
Magyar the rayah of his Ottoman fellow, Rhodes was wrested 
from its Knights, and St. Mark lost his realm of Cyprus. But 
the war which gave Cyprus to the Turk also taught him at 
Lepanto that he was not invincible. From that day to this, 
there have been Turkish conquests here and there. Besides less 
famous lands, Crete was won, and has been kept to our own 
day. Yet, on the whole, the Turkish power has steadily gone 
back. The Turk has been driven from Hungary; he has been 
driven from Servia; he has been driven from Greece. For 
a while every lessening of the area of Islam, every widening 
of the area of Christendom, every rood of ground won from 
Asiatic barbarism to European civilization, was hailed as a 
triumph for Europe and for Christendom. But for some years 
past a strange doctrine has grown up among us; we are 
taught that, whenever Islam falls back and Christendom 
advances, it is a blow dealt to the world’s happiness. We are 
taught that west of the Hadriatic we may look with sympathy 
on struggling nations; that there freedom is, as Herodotus 
taught us, a noble thing, and bondage a thing to be accursed 
of all men. But we are taught that on the eastern shores 
of that mystic gulf another rule must reign. There it is 
bondage which is the holy thing, and freedom the evil plant 
which is to be trodden down wherever its baleful leaves dare 
to show themselves. A nation may rise against a yoke 
which simply offends its national instincts; it may not 
rise against a yoke which not only crushes every national in- 
stinct, but weighs the victim down in a bondage which denies 
him the common rights of human beings. The Pole may rise 
against the whips of Russia; the Lombard may rise against 
the whips of Austria; but for the Greek, the Slave, the Bul- 
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garian, torise against the scorpions of the Turk, is denounced 
as a deadly sin in every Foreign Office in Europe. In the 
West freedom and nationality may be cherished ; in the East 
such dreams are forbidden. There the victim has nothing to 
do but to lie still, and feel how great is his privilege when the 
diplomatic wisdom of Europe offers him up as a whole burnt- 
offering on the altar of the sovereign rights of the Sultan or 
of the independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

A man who, ignorant of the facts, should hear for the first 
time of this singular creed of diplomatists and of those who 
listen to diplomatists, might be tempted to ask some questions 
which might sound not a little strange in our ears. He might 
be tempted to ask whether the rule of the third stream of 
Turanian invaders, namely the Ottoman Turks, had always 
shown itself the very model of government, whether it had 
been specially just, specially liberal, specially beneficent, 
above all governments. On no other theory could such a 
man explain the doctrine that this particular power had exer- 
cised such a magic over the diplomatic mind that it was 
deemed a service to humanity to hinder the area of its power 
from being anywhere lessened. Yet it might strike such a 
man as in some sort an inconsistency that, while so many 
diplomatists have bidden other nations to sit quiet and enjoy 
the blessings of Ottoman rule, no diplomatist on record has 
ever proposed to extend the blessings of Ottoman rule to his 
own nation—that no diplomatist has ever, in his zeal for the 
welfare of mankind, proposed to annex his own country to the 
Ottoman Empire—that none has even proposed that the 
government of his own country should be reconstructed after 
the model of the government of the Ottoman Empire. It 
might seem after all that what the diplomatists of Western 
Europe think good enough for Greeks, Slaves, and Bulgarians, 
would not seem to them good enough for their own or for any 
other Western country. Still, a power which has something 
about it which is able to upset all general rules, which 
makes men act and talk in a different way when it is con- 
cerned from the way in which they act and talk at all other 
times, is at least a curious subject for inquiry. Besides the 
deep historic interest of the examination, it must be practically 
well worth our while to know what is and has been the real 
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nature of this power of which diplomatists are so tender, a 
power on behalf of whose preservation they display an amount 
of zeal which they never display on behalf of any other power 
in the world. 

Now the one characteristic of Ottoman rule in Europe, that 
which distinguishes the third of the existing Turanian settle- 
ments, not only from the conquests and movements of the 
Aryan nations of Europe among themselves, but from the two 
older Turanian settlements, may be summed up in a few 
words. It is summed up in the phrases which we have 
already used and discussed, that, after four or five hundred 
years of conquest, the process of conquest still goes on—that 
the Turk is as much a stranger, as much an invader, as he 
ever was—that, in short, the Ottoman lords of south-eastern 
Europe are an alien horde encamped on soil which belongs 
to other men. The ruling race is still as distinct from the 
subject races as it was on the day when the first Ottoman 
erossed the Hellespont. There was then, and there is now, 
a ruling caste, in the interests of which all government—to 
give it that name of courtesy—is carried on; there was then, 
and there is now, a subject class, differing in blood and speech 
in different parts of the Ottoman dominions, but who are every- 
where dealt with as the subjects and inferiors of that ruling 
caste. For that ruling caste all power, rank, and honour 
is reserved, except so far as it may be convenient to the 
ruler to set one class of his subjects to keep another class 
in order. The ruling class is armed and free, so far as 
any man can be said to be free under a despotism; the 
subject class is unarmed and in bondage, in the cruellest 
of bondage, bondage in their own land. The ruling class 
keeps the administration of so-called justice in its own hands; 
in most cases the very witness of men of the subject class is 
refused. The bondman has to get justice how he can from 
his master, in the most grievous cases of wrong, the life, 
property, or family honour. It is therefore not wonderful 
if, as a rule, the ruling class deal with the subject class 
as they think good, or if the subject class find it hopeless 
to seek redress for the bitterest of wrongs. In short, the 
state of things which came in with the Ottoman conquest 
of south-eastern Europe, and which has lasted ever since 
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within the range of the Ottoman dominion, is one that has 
no parallel elsewhere in Europe. It might indeed be pos- 
sible to find cases in which particular classes of men in 
Western Europe, whether marked out by race, by rank, or by 
religion, have been subjected to oppression as grievous as that 
which is endured by the subject races under Ottoman dominion. 
But it would be quite impossible to find anywhere in Western 
Europe such a system of oppression, such a system of sacvrific- 
ing the rights of one class to the will of another, maintained, 
as a matter of principle, for so long a time, and aggravated in 
practice during every century of its existence. Western 
Europe has plenty of blots on its history ; but for a long time 
past the state of things in Western Europe has on the whole 
been getting better and better, while the state of things in 
Eastern Europe has been getting worse and worse. Whenever 


the condition of any land under Ottomanrule has been improved, 


it has been improved by removing it, wholly or in part, beyond 
the reach of Ottoman rule. In every land which is left under 
the direct rule of Turk, things never change for the better, 
but they often change for the worse. In the early days of 
Ottoman dominion the subject races had some chance. Out 
of the wonderful succession of great princes who built up the 
fabric of Ottoman power, not a few practised a justice of the 
Eastern type, and were not disposed to carry oppression 
further than was needed to maintain their power. In after 
days came the rule of the pashas, worse than the personal 
rule of the great Sultans, but still not so bad as the rule 
of the corrupt centralized court of Constantinople in our own 
day. But, while under the direct dominion of the Turk, bad 
has ever been growing into worse, other portions of Turkish 
territory have either wholly cast off the yoke, or have becn 
raised to that tributary relation which secures full internal 
independence. The lands so set free have at once felt the 
benefits of freedom, and have at once outstripped the lands 
left under barbarian rule. Yet this dominion, which blights 
everything which it touches, under which progress is impos- 
sible, which can be improved only in the sense of being 
improved off the face of the earth, is the cherished idol of 
modern diplomatists. Leaving them to enjoy their adoration 


of their hideous fetish, let us look for the historical causes. 
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of a state of things which has no parallel in the rest of 
Europe. 

Why is the government of the “‘ Sublime Porte” so excep- 
tionally bad as in truth not to be government at all? Why 
is it that, while all other governments in Europe, however bad, 
can reform, this one cannot reform? Why is it that, among 
all the conquests that have been made in Europe, the Ottoman 
conquest is the only one in which the process of invasion is 
still going on after five hundred years ? Why is it that, among 
so many cases in which a foreign dynasty or a whole foreign 
nation has established itself among a conquered people, the 
settlement of the Ottomans is the only one in which the dis- 
tinction between conquerors and conquered remains as broadly 
drawn now as it was on the first day of the invasion ? Why has 
the Turk neither assimilated his subjects to himself, nor been 
himself assimilated by them? Why did he not, like the once 
no less terrible Bulgarian, gradually lose himself in the greater 
mass of the people of the land? Why did he not at least 
remain in the position of the Magyar among his Slavonic 
neighbours ? There the distinction between the conqueror 
and the conquered has been unusually abiding; the line 
between Magyar and Slave is still sharply drawn; the na- 
tional feelings of the Slave not uncommonly revolt against 
Magyar supremacy. Still the difference is wide indeed between 
Magyar supremacy and Turkish oppression. Whatever the 
Slave of the kingdom of Hungary has to complain of, it is 
certain that it would be a blissful change for the Slave of 
the Ottoman Empire if he could be promoted to his position. 
Why then is this wide distinction which marks off the Otto- 
man conquest, the abiding Ottoman occupation, of the Greek 
and Slavonic lands of south-eastern Europe from any other 
recorded conquest and occupation in any other part of Europe ? 
‘What distinguishes it from the conquest of the Frank in Gaul, of 
the Norman in England, of the Bulgarian in the lands on the 
Danube? ‘The cause of the difference is a very simple one ; 
it is no other than this, that the Ottoman Turks entered 
Europe as professors of the Mahometan religion. As its pro- 
fessors, they were also its champions, its armed missionaries, 
bound to offer to men of every other faith no alternative but 


that which was offered by the first armed missionaries of 
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Islam, Koran, tribute, or sword. Here is the key to the whole 
difference. Other conquests have been made by Pagans over 
Christians, by Christians over Pagans, by Christians of one 
Church over Christians of another. The results of conquests 
in these various cases have been widely different. They 
have ranged from the utter extermination of the conquered to 
the fusion of conquerors and conquered into an united people, 
from which all traces of old enmity, of old difference, have been 
wiped out. The results have been different in different cases, 
because the circumstances have been different in different 
cases. The Pagan Bulgarian embraced the religion of his 
Christian subjects and neighbours ; the Mahometan Turk has 
never done so. The Mahometan Turk had doubtless made a 
far nearer approach to religious truth than the Pagan Bulga- 
rian had made ; but for that very reason the Pagan Bulgarian 
was better able to embrace a higher form of truth. When he 
had once embraced Christianity, there was nothing to hinder 
him from becoming one people with his Christian brethren 
around him. With the Mahometan Turk this could not be. 


Th the case ofa Mahometan conquest of a people of another 


faith, there can be but one result, and that is the result which 
might be seen in the Ottoman dominions five hundred years 
ago, and which may be seen unchanged, or changed only for 
the worse, in the Ottoman dominions now. 

We feel that on this subject we can speak freely. No one 
can charge us with intolerance, with unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge whatever there is of good in the Prophet of Islam and 
in his creed. We feel that we have done justice to Mahomet 
himself and to the earlier and nobler among his followers.” 
We have indeed little more to do now than to take up the 
thread of our argument where we dropped it four years and a 
half ago. Our main position then was that Islam, the greatest 
of reforms in the age and country where it was first preached, 
has been the greatest hindrance to reform in the general his- 
tory of the world. Because Mahomet put forth certain civil 
precepts which, for Arabia in the seventh century, were 
admirable, he has condemned all the nations which accept his 
teaching to lag behind the social and political state of their 
Christian neighbours. Because he reformed the institutions 


* See the article ‘ Mahomet’ in ‘ The British Quarterly Review,’ January, 1872. 
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of polygamy and slavery as he found them among his own 
people, he has made the institutions of polygamy and slavery 
abiding among every people that has embraced his law. Worst 
of all, by giving the command to fight for his faith, by decree- 
ing that the man of every other faith can stand to the true 
believer in no relation but that of enemy or tributary, he has 
opened the way for endless deeds of horror, for long ages of 
foul oppression, at which himself and his immediate followers 
would have stood aghast. The soul of the Prophet himself, 
the soul of Abou-Bekr the Righteous, even the more fiery soul 
of Khaled the Sword of God,—we believe that we might go 
on to say the souls of Sultans like the great Amurath and the 
great Suleiman,—would have revolted at this year’s doings in 
Bulgaria no less than the soul of every Christian man beyond 
the dull walls of embassies and Foreign Offices revolts at them. 
We can conceive the Prophet of Arabia saying to his degene- 
rate followers: ‘I bade you fight for the faith that I taught 
‘you; I promised Paradise to the man who died fighting for that 
‘faith ; but I never bade you slay the helpless and unresisting ; 
‘still less did I bid you do those deeds of torture, of unutterable 
‘wrong and outrage, which you never learned to do either from 
‘my teaching or from my example.’ The Prophet might so 
speak, and in good faith. The worst deed of Mahomet’s life, 
when he approved the judgment of slaughter on seven hundred 
captives taken in arms, seems a trifle beside one day of modern 
Turkish wickedness among the old men, the women, the suck- 
ing babes of hapless Bulgaria. But when Mahomet had once 
laid down as an eternal principle that his faith was to be pro- 
pagated. by the sword, when he had once laid down the prin- 
ciple that the man of any other faith than his own was to be 
dealt with as an enemy who could redeem his life only by the 
payment of tribute, he opened the way for all that has come 
of that teaching. When it is once laid down that men of 
other creeds can be removed out of the class of enemies only 
to take their place in the class of subjects, it is hard indeed 
to keep political inferiority from growing into habitual per- 
sonal oppression, and it is hard to keep habitual personal 
oppression from growing, in any moment of general excite- 
ment, into those deeds of fiendish wickedness with which 
Europe is now ringing. 
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The relation which is to be fixed between the Mahometan 
ruler and his non-Mahometan subjects is clearly laid down in 
the Koran, and it was wrought into the form of something like 
a code at the surrender of Jerusalem to Omar. It briefly 
comes to this: The infidel who submits to tribute, that is, who 
purchases his life by the payment of tribute, purchases with 
it the right to his property and to the free exercise of his reli- 
gion. But he purchases them only on a variety of degrading 
conditions, which stamps him for ever as one of an inferior 
race. The Mahometans are established as the ruling order: 
the non-Mahometans, whether Christians or men of any other 
faith, are established as a subject order. This condition 
does not in itself involve personal oppression, but it does in- 
volve both corporate and personal degradation, and it opens 
the door to irregular oppression of any kind. In itself it is 
not persecution, but contemptuous toleration. Ifthe letter of 
the law is strictly kept to, persecution, strictly so called, is as 
much shut out as real religious equality. But itis plain that, 
where the law prescribes contemptuous toleration, its practical 
working is much more likely to depart from that standard in 
the direction of persecution than in the direction of reli- 
gious equality. In the long history of Islam it would 
not be impossible to find cases in which Christians, 
or men of other non-Mahometan creeds, have fared 
better at the hands of Mahometan rulers than the letter of 
the capitulation of Omar prescribed. But the vast mass of 
departures from its standard have naturally been the other 
way. It needs a very thoughtful and a very high-minded man 
to keep himself within the strict letter of such a law as this. 
It must, in such a case, be hard to check every temptation to 
deal somewhat worse than the law prescribes towards men 
whom the law itself brands as objects of contempt and ab- 
horrence, as men who have simply saved their lives by sub- 
mitting to live on degrading terms. Such high*minded and 
thoughtful men have been found among Mahometans; they 
have been found even among Ottoman Turks; they have been 
found even among Turkish doctors of the Mahometan law. 
In fact, it is among the better members of this last class that 
we may fairly look for such men. They know the letter of 
their own law, and it is their duty to check any departure 
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from it, whether on one side or on the other. It should never 
be forgotten that, during the Greek War of Independence, a 
Sheikh-ul-Islam was deposed by Sultan Mahmoud, another 
doctor of the law was murdered by the Turkish mob at Smyrna, 
because they steadily refused to sanction massacres of un- 
armed Christians, which were distinct sins against the teach- 
ing of the Prophet. It is one of the signs of the way in 
which Turkish matters get worse and worse, that we have 
heard nothing of any such noble spirits as these during the 
present struggle. But if men like these represent the best 
teaching of the Mahometan law, the deeds which they vainly 
strove to hinder show what Mahometan practice is always 
likely to come to. The delicate distinctions between right and 
wrong which they caa draw in their closets are not likely to 
be thought of either by a self-willed despot or by a fanatic 
mob. ‘The practical condition of the non-Mahometan sub- 
jects of Mahometan powers has therefore, as a rule, been 
worse than that which is prescribed by the letter of the Ma- 
hometan law. The stern righteousness of the first Caliphs 
really enforced the conditions which they had themselves 
made; and under the real Saracen powers, both of East and 
West, the condition of the Christians seems always to have 
been tolerable, at least by comparison with what it has be- 
come in other lands and other times. It would be too much 
to say that every Caliph, either of Bagdad or Cordova, strictly 
carried out the capitulation of Omar. There were occasional 
outbursts of fanaticism; there was once or twice something 
which might be called a persecution; but there was nothing 
like the systematic horrors of Ottoman rule. It was with 
the coming of the Turk that the iron really entered into the 
soul of the Christians of the East. A people in every way 
inferior to the Saracen took his place, and the world at once 
felt the difference. With the coming even of the earlier and 
better Turkish dynasties, Christendom at once felt that 
Eastern Christians, that Western pilgrims, were brought under 
a new and heavier yoke. The crusade which had not been 
preached against the Saracen was at once preached against 
the Turk. The conquest of Asia by the Seljuk Turks 
marks one stage in the downward course; the passage 
of the Ottomans into Europe marks another; the change 
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from the great Sultans to the small ones makes a third; the 
utter corruption of modern Turkish administration makes a 
fourth. All these mark the successive steps from Omar, 
stern and rude but just and faithful, to the abject beings 
who now degrade his titles, and to the instruments of brutal 
cruelty, of foul sensuality, of shameless perfidy, who now act 


in their name. It is indeed a change from Jerusalem sur- - 


rendering to the good faith of Omar to Bulgaria laid waste 
by the brutality of Achmet Aga. But the downward course 
is one which is inherent in the system. That bad should 
change to worse is the inevitable law of human things. 
Herein lies the difference between the dominion of the 
Ottoman and all cases of ordinary misgovernment. Ordinary 
misgovernment may be reformed; the foul fabric of Ottoman 
tyranny cannot be reformed ; there is nothing to do but sweep 
it away. It is a fallacy so transparent that one is almost 
ashamed to answer it, when Mahometan advocates insult our 
common sense by giving us as a parallel to Turkish doings 
with Eastern Christendom the fact that Jews and Christian 
heretics have often suffered grievously at the hands of Chris- 
tian powers in Western Europe. The fact is undoubted; but 
it proves the exact opposite of that which Lord Derby and his 
friends try to make it prove. We freely allow that there have 
been times in Western Europe, times in England, when the 
professors of forms of Christianity other than the dominant 
one would have gained by going to live in Turkey. There has 
never been any law in Turkey by which the Christian, simply 
as a Christian, was liable to be burned at the stake or cut up 
alive on the scaffold. Turkey never saw an inquisition or an 
auto-da-fe. But what then? There have been times when 
the Protestant, the Roman Catholic, the Unitarian, in those 
countries where those forms of Christianity were severally 
persecuted, would have bettered his lot by becoming a rayah 
of the Turk. Would he better his lot by doing so now? ‘The 
plain fact is that, throughout Western Europe, the condition 
of the Nonconformist—to use the most general of all words— 
has been getting better and better, while the condition of the 
Eastern Christian has been getting worse and worse. The 
Protestant of Mary’s day, the Papist of Elizabeth’s day, would 
certainly have found the yoke of Sultan Suleiman lighter than 
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the yoke of either of those two Christian Queens. But is there 
any country in Western Europe, even among those where some 
remains of old intolerance is still left, where the Noncon- 
formist would gain by making the same exchange now? That 
is to say, the worst Christian government can reform, while 
the Mahometan government of south-eastern Europe cannot 
reform. It may make endless promises of reform; it has 
made endless promises of reform; but it never has fulfilled 
any of its promises; it never can fulfil any of its promises. 
What some of us knew twenty years ago, all of us except 
professed diplomatists know now. We all know that promises 
of reform in the mouth of a Turk go for nothing. We know 
that Tanzimats and Hats and Irades are all so many names 
for waste paper. It is so, because it must be so. The utmost 
stretch of reform that any Mahometan ruler could offer even 
in theory would be a return to the capitulation of Omar. 
And could the rule of the second Caliph be at this moment 
established in Bulgaria, the change would be a blessed one. 
But even the terms of the capitulation of Omar would con- 
demn the Christian to a state of political and social degrada- 
tion against which, in any land west of the Hadriatic, he 
would be thought justified in rising in arms at any moment. 
And it is absolutely certain that, after so long a time of unre- 
strained licence in oppression, a race like the Ottoman Turks, 
in whom habits of cruelty, lust, and faithlessness have become 
asecond nature, will never come back to the comparatively 
tolerable state of things which existed under the first Caliphs, 
even to that which existed under the early Sultans. It is abso- 
lutely certain that, as long as Ottoman rule is allowed to sur- 
vive, whatever may be the law, the practice will always be much 
worse than the law. But the common run of Turkish promises 
does not run in the direction of Omar's capitulation. It runs 
in the direction of perfect equality between Mussulman and 
Christian. It is this which makes Turkish promises so 
specially worthless and deceptive. The Mahometan ruler 
promises to do what he cannot do consistently with his duty 
as a Mahometan ruler. If he really obeys the precepts of his 
own faith, he is bound to give to his tributary subjects that 
protection which at present he does not give them; but, on 
the other hand, he is equally bound not to put them on a level 
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with the true believers. A really good Mahometan, a man 
honestly following his own law, men such as those who suffered 
for their righteousness fifty years back, would protest with an 
honest heart against the foul deeds of his fellow-Mussulmans 
in Bulgaria. But he would protest with an equally honest heart 
against the endless promises which the Turk makes so easily 
about putting Mussulmans and Christians on terms of real 
equality. The thing cannot be done. Any measures for giving 
Christians real protection as tributaries would of course offend 
the worst class of Mussulmans, those who look on Christians 
simply as materials for their vile passions. But any measures 
for establishing real equality of religions would equally offend 
the best class of Mussulmans, those who would be ready to 
grant to the Christian tributary all that the law of the Prophet 
allows, but who would refuse to grant him anything more. 
Real equality between Mussulman and non-Mussulman is a 
thing which never can be under any Mahometan govern- 
ment. It is because it is known to be impossible that it is so 
recklessly promised. When the other day the Porte—what- 
ever may be just now meant by the Porte—put forth a pro- 
clamation to say that it looked on all its subjects as alike its 
children, we hardly needed Bulgarian massacres as a comment. 
Even without their light, we knew exactly what it was worth. 
It was a lie on the face of it. 

The plain simple truth is that a Christian government can 
establish perfect equality among its subjects of all religions, 
but that a Mahometan government cannot. And the reason 
is equally plain and simple. The Koran lays down ceriain 
civil precepts to which every faithful Mussulman must conform. 
One of those precepts prescribes the relations between the 
true believer and the infidel. The infidel is to be allowed 
toleration up to a certain point, but not beyond that point. 
Therefore real and full religious equality can never be granted 
under any Mahometan government. The gospel, on the other 
hand, lays down no civil precepts; it simply lays down moral 

principles, to which it is the business of Christian nations to 
make their public dealings conform. ‘The gospel therefore 
gives no rule for the treatment of men of different religions 
under a Christian government. Christian governments 
therefore, in all times and places, have dealt with this 
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question as in each particular time and place it seemed right 
in their eyes. Some have dealt with non-Christians, or with 
Christians of other sects than the dominant one, in a way far 
worse than the rules laid down by the Koran for the treatment 
of the unbeliever. Others have dealt with them far better. 
Christian governments have treated Christians of other 
sects worse than any Mahometan power—any Mahometan 
power at least earlier than the days of Murad the Drunkard 
—has treated its Christian subjects. But those Christian 
governments were not following out the principles of the 
gospel; they were sinning against them. As the principles 
of the gospel have been better understood, Christian govern- 
ments have come nearer and nearer towards the establishment 
of real equality among their subjects of all religions. But no 
Mahometan government which really obeys the precepts of the 
Koran can grant real religious equality, It is bound to 
grant contemptuous toleration ; but it is bound not to grant 
anything beyond. 

Of all the transparent fallacies which ever were put forth, 
the most transparent surely was when Lord Derby argued 
that, because Christian, Mussulman, and Hindoo can live on 
equal terms under the English government of India, there- 
fore Chvistian and Mussulman can live on equal terms under 
the Turkish government of south-eastern Europe. The say- 
ing is worthy of being embalmed as a specimen of the helpless 
talk of a diplomatist driven into a corner, as a specimen of 
the desperate things that men will say when they are bound to 
say something, and feel that they have nothing to say. But 
a question lies beyond, which is not likely to have come into 
Lord Derby’s own head, and which may not as yet have 
been pressed upon him from without. Our Indian government 
does—at all events it strives to do—equal justice to Christian, 
Mussulman, Parsee, and Hindoo. But many who know 
India well say that in this very equal justice there is a source 
of danger. They say that the Mussulman deems himself 
wronged because he is put on a level with men of other 
creeds, and is not allowed to lord it over them. And there 
is another question, whether Mussulmans and men of other 
religions can live together on equal terms under any but a 
despotic government. A strong and just despotism may keep 
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all sects from harming one another ; it does not at all follow 
that Christians and Mussulmans could act together in the 
working of a constitutional government. Experience shows 
that Christians of all sects, Jews, and, we must add, men of 
no creed at all, can act together for political purposes. But 
then none of these classes of men hold that they have a divine 
righttolord it over all the other classes; none of them deem that 
they are wronged if they are hindered from exercising that 
divine right. A Cabinet or a Parliament, many of whose 
members deemed that they were defrauded of a right because 
the rest of their colleagues were their equals in the eye of the 
law, would be something that Europe has not yet seen. 

Above all things, no one should be led astray by the rumours 
which we ever and anon hear, that there is a constitutional 
party in Turkey. This does not mean a party which is anxious 
to give equal rights to all the people of the land, or to have 
public affairs ruled by an assembly representing all the 
people of the land. It simply means a constitution the 
benefits of which shall be extended to Mussulmans only. It 
means something like the Parliament of Scotland in the days 
of the penal laws against Covenanters ; something like the 
Parliament of Ireland in the days of penal laws against 
Papists. Now this would be the worst case of all. The 
Grand Turk as he is is not so bad as this. The despotism of 
one man pressing equally on all alike is a less evil than the 
rule of a dominant sect over other sects. In a Mussulman 
despotism there is always the chance, just now certainly a 
very faint chance, of a good and wise Sultan. From an 
exclusively Mussulman Parliament the Christian tributary 
would have no hope at all. 

What then is the practical conclusion? If the ‘ Eastern 
‘Question’ is not to be ‘ eternal ’—to quote the silly sneer of 
the man whose feeble diplomacy is going far to make it eternal 
—an end must be put to that evil thing, the power of the 
Turk in Europe. Now then of course will come the oft-re- 
peated taunt, If the Turk goes, what will you put in his place? 
The doings of the Turk himself might supply us with one 
answer. When the lowest depth has been reached, any change 

must be a gain. Whatever is put in the place of the Turk 
must be better than the Turk. But we may go somewhat 
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deeper into matters than this. Experience teaches that a very 
long-sighted policy often overreaches itself, that an elaborate 
scheme drawn up beforehand will most likely never be carried 
into effect. It teaches that it is better to do the immediate 
duty of the moment, and to leave events to shape themselves. 
To put the doctrine in a shape which may be a little puzzling 
to diplomatists, it is sometimes the highest wisdom to act in 
faith. When William the Silent set forth for the deliverance 
of the Netherlands, he had not the articles of confederation 
of the Seven United Provinces ready drawn up in his pocket. 
If he had waited till he had such a scheme ready, and till he 
felt absolutely certain that his scheme would work, he would 
never have set forth at all. It is in the process of getting rid 
of the: Turk that we shall best find out what is to be put in 
his place. But everything tends to show that something in 
the shape of a federal union among the lands to be delivered, 
a federal union whose centre shall be at the New Rome, is 
destined to take the place of the foul fabric of oppression 
which is doomed of God and man. The lands which have 
risen against their oppressors, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Bulgaria, 
Crete, must be for ever set free from his yoke. So to set them 
free is the duty of the great powers of Europe ; is the only atone- 
ment which they can make for their deep sin of many years 
in bolstering up the dominion of embodied evil. Let them do 
this by peaceful means, if it can be done; if not, a new 
Lepanto, a new Navarino, must teach the barbarian that his 
hour is come. All terms of peace are simply frivolous, the 
peace which they would make would be no peace, as long asa 
single rood of Slavonic or Bulgarian soil remains in the grasp 
of the oppressor. How far the presence of the barbarian is 
to be endured on the throne of the Cesars, how far the rites 
of Islam are to be endured beneath the dome of St. Sophia, 
will be even then a weighty question. But a difference 
may be drawn between the lands which have risen and 
the lands which have not. From all lands north of the 
Balkan, from the practically Bulgarian lands to the south 
of it, the Turk must go, or all negotiations for peace will 
be mere mockery. If he can be made to go from the soil of 
Europe altogether, so much the better. And here we have yet 
to answer one more of the oft-repeated cavils of the advocates 
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of evil. A certain class of writers, to whom the five hundred 
years’ oppression of Christian nations has seemed a light 
‘matter, have suddenly displayed a wonderful care for the 
interests of the Mussulmans of Bosnia. Such zeal is perhaps a 
sign that the fact that there are Mussulmans in Bosnia was a 
newly-found piece of knowledge. To us who are twenty year- 
old. stagers in this controversy the fact has always been 
familiar, and some of us had thought of the remedy long 
before the special champions of Bosnian Mahometanism had 
thought or heard of the matter. We wish, if possible, to 
have no class of men oppressed, be they Christian or Mussul- 
man, majority or minority. There may certainly be some 
fear lest the Christian majority of Bosnia might, if they had 
the power in their hands, return in kind some small portion 
of the wrongs which they have so long endured at the hands 
of the Mussulman minority. We do not say that it would be 
so; but it might be so, and it might be well to avoid the pos- 
sibility. Long before this special zeal for Bosnian oligarchy 
broke forth, it had been proposed from the other side to 
secure this end by the annexation of Bosnia to the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. If it is feared that a prince of Bosnia, 
or a prince of Servia and Bosnia, could not secure toleration 
for the Mussulman minority, the Apostolic King atleast could 
do so. This may not be in itself the best solution of the diffi- 
culty, and it is a solution which is likely to be made impossible 
by Magyar jealousy of any extension of the Slavonic element 
in the Austro-Hungarian dominions. But here is the fact, 
that it was not an advocate of the Turk, but an advocate of 
the insurgents, who first thought of taking care for the 
Mussulmans of Bosnia. If all such schemes fail, if there is 
no means of protecting both classes, if somebody must be 
oppressed, then surely the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number demands that the smaller number should be oppressed 
rather than the greater ; the equal justice of things demands 
that, if oppression cannot be put an end to, the oppressor and 
the oppressed should, after so many ages, change places. 
While we write, rumours of wars, rumours of peace, still 
pass through the air, with all the speed with which the 
electric flash can carry them. We ask, daily and hourly, 
what is the last news from Alexinatz? Has right or has 
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wrong the upper hand in the strife waged around those well- 
contested bulwarks? What news is there from the land 
where the heroes of the Black Mountain stand victorious on 
the soil which their yataghans have won back from the 
oppressor of their brethren? The dullest diplomatist in 
Europe can hardly demand that the yoke of the barbarian 
shall be again pressed by so-called terms of peace on the 
land from which the noblest warfare of modern times has 
driven him. And will Europe, will Russia, allow Servia, even 
if her glorious struggle has been less successful than we once 
hoped for, to be placed in a worse case than she was, when she 
east the die for all that is worth living for, for a man or for a 
people? And Bulgaria, her groans go up to demand at the 
throne of heaven’s justice that the wretches who have defiled 
her soil with deeds, such as one hardly deemed that the very 
Turk could do, shall never again be handed over to the tender 
mercies of her old oppressors. All of us know now, some of us 
have long known, what is meant by the ‘independence and integ- 
‘rity of the Ottoman Empire.’ We know now what the ‘ sove- 
‘reign rights of the Sultan’ are, and how they are exercised. 
Diplomacy will be in vain, peace will be a mockery, if those 
evil names, Turk and Porte and Sultan, are ever heard 
again on Slavonic or Bulgarian soil. All this will be a 
new light to the blinded eyes, the puzzled brains, of the 
men who unhappily direct the policy of England in the 

Embassy at Constantinople and in the Foreign Office in 

London. But the heart of the English people is sound; the 

truth has at last reached their ears; a voice is going up 

to which even the dull wonderment of a Derby and the more 

active mischief of a Beaconsfield must at last pay some heed. 

From north and south and east and west, from hill and dale, 

from town and village, the cry must go up, as it has begun to 

go up, that we will not be partakers in other men’s sins, that 

we will not endure the Turk as our ally, or the friends of the 

Turk as our rulers. E. A. F. 
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Art. VII.—Daniel Deronda. 

Daniel Deronda. By Grorce Extor. William Blackwood and 

Sons. 

Tuer question, What is to be the deliberate judgment of her 
own age on the writings of George Eliot? is one that demands 
its answer each day with more urgency. It is not one of 
mere literary interest. The problems whose solutions she 
attempts lie at the very foundation of our social life; and we 
cannot but feel, as we read, that the interest her books excite 
is not merely such as might be stirred by a work of artistic 
finish, by an effort of literary skill, but one which pierces to 
the very joints and marrow of the life we live. It is little to 
the purpose to compare George Eliot with English novelists 
of our own or of an earlier day; the points of contact are so 
few that such a comparison would consist of little but that 
least valuable of statistical enumerations, a list of contrasts. 
But one feature the works of George Eliot possess to a degree 
which no other English writer of fiction has attained, and 
this is the far-reaching and yet penetrating ethical influence 
which her studies of society have achieved. Other writers 
have caught, with more or less quickness of receptivity, the 
various shifting phases of the life around them, and have 
transferred these, more or less instinct with vitality, to their 
pages. There are others who have crowded into supreme 
moments of thrilling emotion or nervous action, greater bril- 
liancy of romance; but to this writer of our own age belongs 
& power, possessed by no other writer of English fiction, of 
analysing and assorting the maxims of our social code. 
Great as is the literary skill of George Eliot, it is ever sub- 
ordinate to this studied ethical and psychological analysis. 

It is inevitable that with a writer who affects us thus, one 
of our first efforts should be to try, as far as we may, to catch 
something of her point of view, and to trace out for ourselves 
the salient features of her ethical system. Both her strength 
and her weakness lie in this above all things, that her ethical 
system, her views, if we prefer so to speak, of human nature 
and of human duty, are everywhere predominantly present, 
independent of the individual characters she creates. Other 
writers reproduce this or that character copied more or less 
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faithfully from real life, and their views of duty or of human 
destiny are liable to be shaped by their ever-present sympathy 
with the lot of the characters they have thus created. With 
George Eliot, on the other hand, we are ever impressed with 
the ethical system as something independent of the puppets 
that are handled on the stage. The characters are not so 
much living creations, feeling and acting with the fortuitous 
spontaneity of ordinary humanity—they constantly tend to 
become subordinated to the author’s view of life, to aci as 
illustrative of a special system or theory. The former method 
is undoubtedly the most legitimate for fiction, but the latter 
presents a better field for the subtlety of psychological 
analysis, and it is here that the strength of George Eliot’s 
genius lies. 

The very construction of George Eliot’s novels, then, forces. 
on us the question, What is the view of human life which 
underlies them all? The very key-note of her teaching is 
struck in the lines printed before the title-page of each volume. 
of ‘ Daniel: Deronda.’ 


‘ Let thy chief terror be of thine own soul: 
There, ’mid the throng of hurrying desires 
That trample o'er the dead to seize their spoil, 
Lurks vengeance, footless, irresistible 
As exhalations laden with slow death, 

And o’er the fairest troop of captured joys 
Breathes pallid pestilence.’ 


To parallel the passionate fear of unguided human nature 
that these words express, we should have to go back to the 
utterances of the Hebrew masters. ‘The heart is deceitful 
‘above all things, and desperately wicked,’ is only another 
phase of the same feeling—a feeling which has underlain the 
practical, as well as the professed, asceticism of all ages. No 
Puritan could trust less to the outcome of undisciplined human 
nature than does George Eliot; but the melancholy which 
this distrust inspires in George Eliot is a melancholy unre- 
lieved by the robust religious ecstasy which invigorates the 
Puritan. The tragedy of untamed human nature forging for 
itself an indissoluble bond of triple brass in its undying crimes 
and their self-brought retribution, as it rushes in the flood- 


tide of its ‘ hurrying desires,’ is the most intense of all trage- 
CXXVIII. 81 
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dies : it is the chief lesson by which George Eliot would purge 
our passions. Not the most cursory reader can be insensible 
to the increased insistance on this theme, to the reiteration of : 
this sort of monotone of melancholy in the later novels. There 
is a wide interval between the gentle soothing of the self- | , 
inflicted pangs of passion in Catarina, the tender chastening | , 
i of young pride in ‘Janet’s Reperitance,’ or even the intense | , 
. | inward struggle by which Maggie Tulliver is aided to rise | , 
q beyond and above the mere thought of self; and, on the other | , 
q hand, the serpent-like crawling selfishness which transforms | , 
the gay unthinking Tito into the hardened, callous profligate; | ¢ 

h 

t 


the red-hot iron of remorse for passion indulged that eats into 

the very soul of Harold Transome’s mother; the creeping 

paralysis that overspreads the whole soul of Lydgate after he 

has once compromised with his own baser self; and the un- | 4, 
I utterable sadness of the downfall of Gwendolen Harleth and | g 
3 her exulting hopes. The same truth that is taught in these | 4 
a lines that are the motto to ‘Daniel Deronda,’ is put, with a | 4, 
4 slight difference of expression only, in the lines which head | ,, 


one of the chapters of ‘ Felix Holt.’ " 

‘It is a good and soothfast saw, d 

Half-roasted never will be raw; Ci 

No dough is dried once more to meal, tl 

: No crock new-shapen by the wheel ; a 

\ You can’t turn curds to milk again, di 
Nor Now, by wishing, back to Then ; 

And having tasted stolen honey, be 

You can’t buy innocence for money.’ ne 


It is the same teaching, only in different words; and there | hi 
is hardly a page of ‘Daniel Deronda’ in which a good action of 
does not appear as an obedience to the warning, or a bad one 


as an illustration of the truth. In this book, more perhaps 
than in any other, the very essence of the author’s creed o 


of humanity is pushed to its utmost. There is much less} p, 
of the easy play of humour which we found «in its pre- 
decessors, much less in the way of by-play to the main} 4) 
action. The digressions, the scraps of psychological analysis, 
the actien of the minor characters, seem all to contribute tr 
some additional force to the enunciation of the central truth 
which the novel is to teach, and to be useful only as they doso. 
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It is inevitable that this compression of moral purpose should 
‘detract something from the literary perfection of the book. 
We can readily accept digressions and disquisitions inter- 
spersed through a novel which lie apart from the main action, 
and in which the author’s fancy seems to rest for a moment 
in its onward flow, and to gather into a quiet pool in whose 
depths it can stay for a time before it resumes the main 
stream of the action. But disquisition becomes more irksome 
when it is made to serve like the chorus in a Greek tragedy, 
when it must interpret action for us, and show us the point 
from which we must view that action. All George Eliot's 
novels have been weighted by such pregnant disquisitions, and 
have suffered from the overstrain which they thus throw upon 
the reader—an overstrain which not only burdens the feeble 
intelligence of the careless, but which forces even the most 
attentive to bestow their attention just where they should not, 
and so mars the proportions of the story. But if the fault has 
been present in the previous novels, it is undeniable that it is 
more than ever predominant in this. The disquisitions do 
not stand as reliefs to the main action—they do not widen or 
deepen the meaning of that action—they are really in many 
cases mere explanations of what otherwise would baffle us in 
the bias of a character or in the conception of it by the 
author. Thus, without a dozen or more pages of studied 
disquisition at the beginning of Book vi., on the relations 
between strict reasoning and ideal enthusiasm, we could 
neither understand the view which we are to take of Deronda’s 
character at the most momentous crisis of his life, nor would 
his action be explicable to us judged from any ordinary rules 
of human conduct. We require the explanation, but yet we 
grumble at its necessity. To make the improbable in action 
appear natural (taking a reference suggested by the motto 
which heads the chapter) is beyond the reach of mediocrity. 
By skilful argument it is demonstrable; by only the very 
excess of genius is it made to appear spontaneous and inevit- 
able. George Eliot was not likely to rest in the impotence of 
mediocrity ; but the question will still arise, Does she not 
trust more than the highest art would to the demonstrations of 
argumentative disquisition ? 


In proportion as the functions of the chorus in tragedy are 
31* 
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increased, the drama becomes the more independent of scenic 
effect and even of development in action. Perhaps something 
of the same effect is seen in the overstrain of that disquisi- 
tion which serves as a chorus in fiction. As it is increased the 
enhancements of situation and of circumstance are neglected ; 
and this is a neglect which an occasional display of power of 
such a kind by George Eliot has taught us all the more to 
regret. For the most part she seems to disdain the use of 
scenic accessories, as if they were in some degree a concession 
made to sensationalism. It is rarely that we have the thread 
of the action vibrating, as it does so often in Scott’s novels, 
under the shock of Some momentous crisis; rarely even that 
we have such a moment of dramatic force as the appearance 
of Rawdon Crawley before Lord Steyne and Becky Sharp; 
but the few exceptions are of surpassing power. Nothing is 
grander in its way than the high-wrought moment of dramatic 
intensity when Esther Lyon gives her evidence at the trial of 
Felix Holt. The background of surrounding circumstance 
was never drawn with more telling effect than in the yachting 
tour of Grandcourt and Gwendolen in ‘ Daniel Deronda.’ 


‘The weather was fine, and they were coasting southward, where even 
the rain -furrowed, heat-cracked clay becomes gem-like with purple 
shadows, and where one may float between blue and blue in an open-eyed 
dream that the world has done with sorrow. But what can still that 
hunger of the heart which sickens the eye for beauty, and makes sweet: 
scented ease an oppression ?’ 


But for the most part this is a sort of effect which George 
Eliot utterly ignores. The subtle tragedy of human fate, 
which seems to make bare its innermost working before her, 
may pass for her as well in a village bar-room ora Belgraviau 
drawing-room as beneath the majestic distance of the stars: 
the words in whose utterance it thrills may be spoken as well 
amid the trivialities of a summer tour as in the hurried 
moment of the dramatic crisis of a life. The setting of her 
characters appears to be hardly more noticed by George Eliot 
than (to borrow one of her own comparisons) we heed the 
passages that lead to a court of justice. It is we who sufler 
most from wanting the dramatic support that her untiring 
insight despises. 

There is another characteristic of George Eliot’s creations 
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which perhaps helps to mar for us the truth and effectiveness 
which they unquestionably possess. To many that may 
hardly seem a defect which is due to refusing any concession 
to the weakness of common sympathy or the narrowness of 
common experience. But is there not perceptible, especially 
in the later novels, an undue lack of any appeal to our ordinary 
sympathies or our ordinary experience, a lack which seems to 
keep the characters from being entirely natural? The earlier 
types—Silas Marner, Adam Bede, Maggie Tulliver—had all of 
them something that made them kin to us in sympathy, that 
made them recognisable, if not amongst the actualities, at 
least amongst the possibilities of our experience. We had 
not to school ourselves against being provoked with them, we 
had not to argue ourselves into sympathizing with them. But 
is there not a lurking feeling of this kind in the mind of many 


a reader of the later novels, however unworthy he may feel 


it, in the light of the preachings of George Eliot ? And even 
when he has got quit of this feeling, when he has learned to 
admire and hate, for the most part, with the author, does there 
not remain a something in the better characters, which he 
cannot help still disliking, something which seems to penetrate 
into their whole being and to give its leaven to all their phases ; 
and at the same time a disposition to make a little more 
allowance for deficiencies in other characters which the author 
appears to hold unpardonable? Is there not an uneasy doubt, 
even in our admiration of her heroes, whether we disagree 
with our author’s estimate of what is high in human nature, 
or revolt at an uncomfortable realism in her way of describing 
it? Take for instance the character of Felix Holt. We re- 
cognise—perhaps with a little shame for not recognising it 
more quickly—the massive simplicity of his character, his 
strong earnestness, his uncompromising sinking of self: but 
to the very end can we overlook, or can we tell ourselves that 
we would be more in the right if we did overlook, the vein of 
coarseness and irreverence in his nature, the blustering 
obtuseness of some of his faculties, the unmanly bullying 
into which not a little of his teaching of Esther Lyon degene- 
rates, and which we learn to dislike all the more when it is 
seen side by side with the equal nobility of purpose and infi- 
nitely greater tenderness and insight of Rufus Lyon, the dis- 
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senting minister ? Or take Dorothea, in ‘Middlemarch.’ Are 
we to accept her strained self-consciousness, her blind trust in 
her own guiding, her rigidity in judging others, as contribut- 
ing traits in her unquestionable nobility of character? or are 
we to take them as the necessary drawbacks of a heroine ? 
To the last we remain uncertain whether we are meant to 
suffuse the (to us) darker colours over the whole, and take 
them as an enhancement of its beauty, or to look on them ag 
the darker specks which a realistic art would paint in the sun. 
We have no desire to claim for the low tone of common taste 
engendered by the ordinary novel the dignity of an opinion 
or the force of a criticism on novels such as those of George 
Eliot; but we have a suspicion that the small offshoot of 
truth which may be found even amid the rank growth of 
many-tongued popular opinion, on what lies above and beyond 
it, has its root in some such feeling as this. 

But the peculiarities, hardly, or at least with much reser- 
vation, to be called defects, which we have noted, must not 
serve to obscure for us the brilliancy of George Eliot’s genius. 
In criticising ‘Daniel Deronda,’ as in dealing with her works 
generally, we must be understood to use the ordinary epithets 
of admiration in a totally different sense from that which they 
must bear in the critiques of the current fiction of the day. 
In the strictest sense of the word her books are English 
classics. More perhaps than any other contemporary writings 
are they penetrated with the pulsations of the keenest and 
most living thought of our time. To any ordinary novel, the. 
criticisms suggested by a novel of George Eliot are utterly in- 
applicable, because the sphere in which the ordinary novelist 
moves is a distinctly lower. one, the problems on which he. 
touches belong to a narrower range. His characters are as 
children beside the grown men and; women of George Eliot. 
The lives he pictures for us are as flimsy play beside the deep- 
rooted earnestness of work that gives reality to George Eliot’s 
conceptions. The random inconsequence of his views of life 
are, to hers, like the noisy scintillations of a firework beside 
the cold and clear steadfastness of a moonlight night. It is 
with this understanding that we would speak of the author's 
latest work, ‘Daniel Deronda.’ 

It is little more than a truism to say that in this, as in 
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George Eliot’s other works, the chief, almost the entire 
interest, centres in the development of the individual charac- 
ters. She never pays much attention to her plots, but here. 
the subordination of plot to character-drawing is carried to an 
extreme. With one peculiarity, however. The failing here is 
not so much in the construction, as in the working out of the 
plot. The opportunities of the original conception seem to be 
thrown away. At the end of the eighth book we are left with 
the threads of the story broken off abruptly. Will Gwendolen 
learn to adjust herself to the new view of duty which she sees 
so dimly yet, but after whose rest she strives with such an 
overpowering eagerness ? What will be the issue of Deronda’s 
new crusade—not on the future of the Jews (that would be too 
much to ask), but on his own character ? Will he be steadfast. 
to the enthusiasm in which his whole being has rushed for the 
time ? and what balance will be kept between the enthusiasm 
bequeathed him by Mordecai and the love to which that enthu- 
siasm was as the complement ? What of Rex Gascoigne, and 
the continuance of his rather premature ‘ sense of the irrevo- 
‘cableness of his lot’? Surely his is too fine a character to 
be dismissed with the stunted incompleteness of a stage 
accessory. Of Hans Meyrick we cannot profess. any ardent 
desire to know much more; but his flimsy witticisms and 
affectations have surely occupied us too long to end in nothing 
but smoke. Even of Mrs. Glasher we seem to miss some 
tidings, to tell us of the effect of her son’s changed prospects on, 
that life whose slow withering has been drawn for us with so. 
skilful and so. painstaking a hand. 

With a completed plot, then, we must be content to dispense, 
but in the subtlety of character-drawing we seem scarcely to 
notice the want. The chief place we should be inclined to give 
to the character of Gwendolen Harleth, the spoilt child of 
Book i. We know her first (in the order of her years, not in. 
that of the book) as the petted daughter of a widow, over 
whom and whose daughters by a second marriage Gwendolen 
exercises a capricious but unquestioned tyranny. It is a tyr- 
anny which all are disposed to forgive, and to acquiesce in as 
apart of the order of things, which seems to lack something in 
completeness so long as the supremacy of a young lady so fitted 
for an advantageous pose in life is not fully established. Like 
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most wilful people, she has another fault, seldom disjoined from 
wilfulness — she is thoroughly selfish. Besides herself, she 
cares for perhaps one other person in the world, and that is 
her mother ; but the affection is not strong enough to prevent 
Gwendolen’s refusing one night to sacrifice a very little of her 
own warm ease to do something to soothe the pain of that 
mother when she needed tending. And like most selfish people, 
she is also cruel: not naturally or thoughtlessly, but from a 
sort of selfishness that appeared to herself to be ‘a peculiar 
‘sensitiveness which was a mark of her general superiority,’ 
as when she strangled her sister’s canary bird in a fit of exas- 
peration at its shrill singing. Still she was not remorseless: 
‘the thought of that felonious murder often made her wince ;’ 
to relieve the wincing she made a show of penance, but she 
“made her penances easy,’ and she disliked their humiliation. 
So, by the very force of this. dislike, she had gained ‘a self- 
‘control by which she guarded herself from penitential 
‘ humiliation.’ 

Her training had not been a good one. She had passed in 
her early years a shifting life in one or another foreign town. 
She had wanted that silent teaching which is thus beautifully 
described :— 


‘A human life, I think, should be well rooted in some spot of a native 
land, where it may get the love of tender kinship for the face of earth, 
for the labours men go forth to, for the sounds and accents that haunt it, 
for whatever will give that early home a familiar unmistakable difference 
amidst the future widening of knowledge: a spot where the definiteness 
of early memories may be inwrought with affection, and kindly acquaint- 
ance with all neighbours, even to the dogs and donkeys, may spread, not 
by sentimental effort and reflection, but as a sweet habit of the blood. At 
five years old mortals are not prepared to be citizens of the world, to be 
stimulated by abstract nouns, to soar above preference into impartiality; 
and that prejudice in favour of milk with which we blindly begin, is a type 
of the way body andsoul must get nourished at least for a time. The best 
introduction to astronomy is to think of the mighty heavens as a little lot 
of stars belonging to one’s own homestead. But this blessed persistence 
in which affection can take root had been wanting in Gwendolen’s life.’ 


But this was not all that happened untowardly for poor 
Gwendolen’s moral training. Treated by others ‘as if she 
‘had been a princess in exile,’ with a humble adoration, she 
found no corrective to the triumph of self-satisfaction. With 
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plain looks, an uneasy and self-conscious sense of disadvan- 
tages, and an unsprightly temper, selfishness like that of 
Gwendolen might either have changed to morbid and brooding 
discontent, or become inured by hard discipline to accept the 
inevitable denial of the self-gratification which it would have 
indulged to the full had it been able. But with Gwendolen, the 
ever-present homage rendered to her beauty, her energetic 
animal force, the charm of her presence, combined to fortify 
her in the deliberate choice of a selfish aim, and in the cer- 
tainty that she could realize that aim. What wonder then 
that it should be as she herself tells us? ‘Iam determined 
‘to be happy. .... I have made up my mind not to let 
‘other people interfere with me as they have done.’ ‘ Gwen- 
‘dolen will not rest without having the world at her feet,’ is 
the verdict of her surroundings, as uttered by Miss Merry, the 
meek governess. What wonder that, with the smell of such 
incense ever in her nostrils, she should feel herself ‘ well 
‘equipped for the mastery of life’? What wonder that she 
should have ‘a hazy largeness about her on the heights of her 
‘young self-exultation’ ? The secret of her influence George 
Eliot explains to us in a few terse phrases of the kind that 
make us wonder at the expressive force which language can 
be made to bear. What can be more suggestive than the 
‘certain unusualness about her, a decision of will which made 
‘itself felt in her graceful movements and clear unhesitating 
‘tones, so that if she came into a room on a rainy day, when 
‘everybody else was flaccid, and the use of things in general 
‘was not apparent to them, there seemed to be a sudden suffi- 
‘cient reason for keeping up the forms of life’? Her ‘ sponta- 
‘neous sense of capability’ was not disturbed by any misgivings 
as to her own ignorance: in what was unknown to her she 
only felt ‘no interest because it was stupid,’ and her igno- 
rance was at least saved from ‘ any painful sense of limpness.’ 

No prison walls could have enclosed this young life with 
sterner necessity than this triple bond of ignorance and self- 
ishness and self-exultation. She intended to win a foremost 
place in life, and it took no long time till apparently her will 
had been triumphant. Henleigh Grandcourt, the heir to 
innumerable estates, to at least a baronetcy and to possibly a 
peerage, appears on the scene only to fall a victim to that 
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‘unusualness ' of charm which she possessed. It is here that 
the irony of the drama opens, in the unthinking heedlessness 
that prompts the girl to play with her fate, and to accept the 
love of Grandcourt as a flattering, well-bred homage, with as. 
little of real feeling as if she had been acting a part that was 
expected from her on the stage. The sudden awakening out 
of this heedlessness, by the snake in the grass that rises with 
the revelation of Grandcourt’s previous entanglements, brings 
the first lesson to Gwendolen. ‘The fierceness of maiden- 
‘hood’ that is in her is kindled into anger, just as her selfish 
aims are frustrated, by the revelation: she breaks away like a 
startled deer, but the lesson only changes the colour of her 
selfishness, without uprooting it. She found abroad ‘a new 
‘ excitement in gambling, and in imagining herself an empress 
‘of luck.’ Her experiences had given her only ‘a vague 
‘impression that in this confused world it signified nothing 
‘ what any one did so that they amused themselves.’ Ignorant 
selfishness had thus passed in Gwendolen into what was even 
worse, ignorant and shallow cynicism. But before she returned 
home she had come under a new influence—the most powerful 
over all her life for good—which was to give to all experi- 
ence henceforward a new meaning. She had seen, and though 
no words had passed, she had been taught by, Deronda. Under 
that influence selfish error and sin was not made as yet more 
impossible to her, but that remorse which had ever risen 
readily in her nature was redoubled in rapidity and in force, 
Gwendolen had turned her back on what had been an ugly 
stumble in the mid-career of her triumph, but she came home 
not only to find the place of the triumph empty, but the hard 
pressure of degrading conditions in its room. The snakes 
have gathered round the wheels of the triumphal chariot; but 
after all, untaught selfishness may well prefer the triumph, 
even with its canker, to the drudgery of humdrum servitude 
from which it has heen in life-long revolt. The place in the 
triumph is still vacant ; it is again offered, with added grace in 
the offering ; and Gwendolen chooses, once and for all, for ill. 
Once the choice is made, remorse is soon kindled. The feverish 
excitement which would hide away the dark spot in her know- 
ledge is roughly startled into facing the stern fact of irrepar- 
able wrong-doing ; and before the night had closed upon his 
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wedding-day, Grandcourt had found ‘that in some form or other 
‘the furies had crossed his threshold.’ But Gwendolen has 
to feel not merely remorse for wrong done, she has also to 
learn the new experience of a fancied triumph that is only 
gilded misery. The snakes that had twined about the wheels 
rear their heads and close in upon her whole vision. Her life 
is a dumb protest against an iron tyranny that seems to shut 
her in, helpless in her misery, from an overhanging dread of a 
vague indefinite worse that seems possible. And now, what 
had the girlish thoughtlessness of a few months before become? 


‘ Poor Gwendolen was conscious of an uneasy, transforming process— 
all the old nature shaken to its depths, its hopes spoiled, its pleasures per- 
turbed, but still showing wholeness and strength in the will to reassert 
itself. After every new shock of humiliation she tried to adjust herself 
and seize her old supports—proud concealment, trust in new excitements 
that would make life go by without much thinking ; trust in some deed of 
reparation to nullify her self-blame and shield her from a vague, ever- 
visiting dread of some horrible calamity; trust in the hardening effect of 
use and wont that would make her indifferent to her miseries. 

‘Yes—miseries. This beautiful, healthy young creature, with her two 
and twenty years and her gratified ambition, no longer felt inclined to. 
kiss her fortunate image in the glass: she looked at it with wonder that 
she could be so miserable. One belief which had accompanied her through 
her unmarried life as a self-cajoling superstition, encouraged by the sub- 
ordination of every one about her—the belief in her own power of domi- 
nation—was utterly gone. Already, in seven short weeks, which seemed 
half her life, her husband had gained a mastery which she could no 
more resist than she could have resisted the benumbing effect from the 
touch of a torpedo.’ 


It would hardly be possible to parallel in all fiction the 
powerful strokes in which the waste spread by bitter sorrow. 
over Gwendolen’s full joy of life is drawn. Her whole life is 
made to wear the aspect of a scorched and withered moor, in 
which the untrained and vigorous growth of furze and bracken 
has been blackened into gaunt and shrivelled charcoal by 
some devouring flame, and has left the features of the earth 
it covered naked to the view. The superstitious vein that 
lurked under Gwendolen’s brilliant exterior, even in early days, 
now comes more fully into view. The love for her mother, 
which counted for so little before, now becomes a sense of 
craving for rest. Above all, the influence of Deronda, first es- 
tablished in that glance across the gaming-table which tamed 
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Gwendolen’s spirit after its first outburst of defiance, that in- 
fluence now grows to be, as it were, the religion of poor 
Gwendolen’s life. She has now learned enough of ill, she 
has her burden of remorse to bear; but a new dread is over 
her—lest she should become worse still. We see her acting 
her part as Grandcourt’s bride to admiration, maintaining a 
cold exterior which veils the canker at her heart ; we see her 
at intervals ready to throw herself, even with all the reserve to 
which her position ties her, upon the one resource on which she 
has learned to lean. We recognise the one love which might 
have ripened her whole being to better things in the pas- 
sionate defence of Deronda against the tooth of scandal, in 
the humble guise which her pride assumes before him; but 
we do not know till later all the terrifying promptings that 
gave intensity to her cry to him for help, that made her life 
with Grandcourt nothing but a mute despair. The iron that has 
entered into her soul first prompts the desire to be rid of her 
husband, even should it be by death; then tempts her to keep 
in her possession the weapon—‘ something my fingers longed 
‘for among the beautiful toys in the cabinet in my boudoir— 
‘small and sharp, like a long willow leaf in a silver sheath.’ 
The evil temptation gathered strength. It grew with the 
terrible imprisonment of the yacht, when her husband comes 
to be to her ‘like a dangerous serpent ornamentally coiled in 
‘her cabin.’ It became to her an ever-present, over-mastering 
dread, and her one thought of possible rescue from it, her 
one struggle to resist it, comes as a suggestion from the 
memory of Deronda. When she is cramped up with Grand- 
court in the sailing boat, then the wishes she dreads shaped 
themselves ‘like a cloud of demon faces.’ In their midst 
she had but one resource, ‘she clung to the thought of 
‘Deronda.’ At last the end comes; she sees, not by her 
own act, ‘ her wish outside her ;’ the hated, dreaded husband 
remained as only the memory of a dead face, seen ‘ not by 
‘any one else—only by me—a dead face—I shall never get 
‘away from it.’ 

The words that reveal all this to us are uttered in confes- 
sion to Deronda. The mention of the silver-sheathed dagger 
recalls the curiously similar episode about Tina, in ‘ Mr. 

‘Gilfil’s Love Story,’ where Gilfil finds the dagger as it 
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drops from poor Tina’s pocket, placed there in preparation 
for a crime for which she knew not her own incapacity. In 
Gwendolen’s case the dominant wish had gone even further 
towards its own realisation, but still without incurring any- 
thing that Deronda (or the reader, who is bound to judge with 
Deronda) felt compelled to consider as a conscious or contri- 
butory guilt. But with that wish once in shape outside of 
her, poor Gwendolen’s whole horizon changes. The floodgates 
of feeling are let loose. Remorse is no longer a pain dwelling 
with an overhanging dread; the dread has passed, and in its 
place there is only a settled melancholy abiding with her to 
the end. Remorse and the acts of which it is the fruit are 
no longer living presences, they remain only the charred frag- 
ments that stand out upon the withered waste. But the very 
energy with which she renounces self, the very ardour with 
which she reaches after some regeneration of her nature, 
makes all the more imperious the need of refreshment and 
solace fromone source. Deronda, and the higher life he had 
taught her to see at a distance, this was her religion. Her 
strength for long effort in the future, her guidance for the 
baffling difficulties that future must bring, can come from him 
and from him alone. At last a love was open to her to which. 
love-making and marriage were as trivialities, the unheeded 
echoes from the possibilities of a past (not hers) out of which 
remorse and all that had caused it could be swept away. In 
her sight nothing now stands between them; and her an- 
guish may freely prompt her to ‘the unreflecting openness, 
‘nay, the importunate pleading with which she expressed her 
‘dependence on him,’—a dependence to criticise which in the 
light of conventionalities only seems to jar on us as a false 
note breaking in on a subtly-wrought harmony. ‘If she cried 
‘towards him, what then? She cried as the child cries whose 
‘little feet have fallen backward—cried to be taken by the 
‘hand, lest she should lose herself.’ 

But poor Gwendolen had one more lesson yet to learn—the 
hardest of them all. Deronda’s love was another’s, and 
Gwendolen must struggle without his helping hand for the 
better life that he had shown her in the distance. The scene 
in which the revelation that is to part them comes to her is one 
of intensest pathos. In the first burst of bitter, passionate 
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forsakenness, we seem to feel the old Gwendolen, of twelve 
months before, alive and speaking; but before they part she 
can bring herself to say :— 


‘You have been very good to me. I have deserved nothing. I will 
try—try tolive. I shall think of you. What good have I been? Only 
harm. Don’t let me be harm to you. It shall be the better for me.’ 


And that although the ‘ burthen of that difficult rectitude 
‘towards him was a weight her frame tottered under.’ 
How the first months of her struggle fared for her, we may 
read in her own words—words that seem to carry a strange 
echo of the old desire to lead, of the old reference to self, 
although how mightily transformed ! 


‘Do not think of me sortowfully on your wedding-day. I have remem- 
bered your words, that I may live to be one of the best of women, who 
make others glad that they were born. I do not yet see how that can be, 
but you know better than I. Ifit ever comes true, it will be because you 
helped me. I only thought of myself, and I made you grieve. It hurts 
me now to think of your grief. You must not grieve any more for me. 
It is better—-it shall be better with me because I have known you.-— 
GWENDOLEN GRANDCOURT.’ 


Next to Gwendolen as a finished study we should place the 
character of Grandcourt. It is far from being so complicated 
or so varied. It has no shifting phases, no processes, no 
development. In its fixity it is even statuesque. But what is 
most remarkable about the study is not only the unswerving 
rigidity, which stands so utterly in contrast with the ordinary 
conception of the polite villain in fiction, as a confused com- 
pound of incompatibilities—not only the powerful traits which 
make Grandcourt’s a character that would wield a sway over 
other minds than that of the school-girl, to whom the gentle- 
manly reprobate is a person so full of charm: what gives the 
subtler colouring to the picture is the underlying irony by 
which the utter contemptibleness of his blind self-love is 
shown in contrast with the thin veneer of surface sway which 
that self-love is able to achieve. The influenee of his calm 
exterior, of his fixity of purpose unmoved by a single wavering 
of sympathy or of kindliness, of what we are compelled to eall 
his freedom from common pettinesses or weaknesses—this 
would undoubtedly go a certain way to making him a leader 
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among men. ‘He had remarkable physical courage, and was 
‘proud of it, or rather he had a great contempt for the coarser, 
‘bulkier men who generally had less.’ We can understand 
the feeling of Gwendolen, that to resist him ‘was to act 
‘like a stupid animal unable to measure results.’ We acquiesce 
in the verdict of the author that ‘Grandcourt within his own 
‘sphere of interest showed some of the qualities which have 
‘ entered into triumphal policy of the widest continental sort.’ 
We understand how, ‘ if this white-handed man with the per- 
‘pendicular profile had been sent to govern a difficult colony, 
‘he might have won reputation among his contemporaries.’ 
But the superficial force of his character only serves to bring 
out its utter littleness in the face of wider issues and of higher 
aims. How despicable appears his blind self-adoration! ‘He 
‘had all his life had reason to take a flattering view of his own 
‘attractiveness, and to place himself in fine antithesis to the 
‘men who, he saw at once, must be revolting to a woman of 
‘taste. He had no idea of a moral repulsion.’ How poor is 
his inverted conceit, which, affecting to despise, really craved 
for a circle of admirers before whom he might air his fancied 
superiority ! 


‘It is true that Grandcourt went about with the sense that he did not 
care a languid curse for any one’s admiration ; but this state of not caring, 
just as much as desire, required its related object—namely, a world of 
admiring or envying spectators ; for if you are fond of looking stonily at 
‘smiling persons, the persons must be there, and they must smile.’ 


And at last, just before his fancied sway is to be snapped so 
lightly, how much of tragic irony is there in his blindness to 
the seething rebellion that was all but bursting through his 
rule ! 


‘ His soul was garrisoned against presentiments and fears: he had the 
courage and confidence that belong to domination, and he was at that 
moment feeling perfectly satisfied that he held his wife with bit and 
bridle. By the time they had been married a year she would cease to 
he restive.’ 


Throughout the whole book there are few more skilful 
touches than those which draw the contrast between Grand- 
court’s importance in his own eyes and those of the eirele 
round him, and the narrowness of the horizon, moral and 
mental, on which he looks out with those lizard eyes of his. 
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The character of Daniel Deronda, which to many—we 
should fancy also to the author—may seem the chief feature 
of the book, appears to us distinctly inferior, as a picture, to 
either of the two we have considered. Unlike them, he belongs 
to that class of George Eliot’s creations which seem to lack 
naturalness, from the absence of an appeal to common 
sympathy. From first to last, we confess to missing in 
Daniel Deronda something of real vitality. He serves as the 
link between two distinct sides of the story—the fortunes of 
Gwendolen, and the enthusiasm for a restored Judaic nation- 
ality which gives an animating principle to Deronda, 
Mordecai, and Mirah. Perhaps it may be the unfamiliar 
region where this enthusiasm dwells that blunts us to some of 
the living force of Deronda’s character ; but we seem to feel 
not only a difficulty in following him to this misty region of 
enthusiastic endeavour, but also- some want of spontaneity 
and natural freedom of affection in his relation to the other 
surroundings of his life. He speaks with a certain modishness 
of age, and we find it more easy to sympathise with Gwendolen 
in her accepting him ‘ without the aid of sacred ceremony or a 
‘costume, as a priest,’ than to recognise in him what she 
recognised, ‘the same level of temptation with the higher 
‘motive present as a fuller force,’ and ‘not a mere residue 
‘from weary experience.’ 

But this apparent shadowiness of motive, this lack of 
natural sympathy and young spontaneity in Deronda, must 
not blind us to the delicate drawing of his character. We 
must see each step by which that character is built up before 
we allow ourselves to doubt the efficacy of the motive to 
enthusiasm which comes to change his whole life. We have 
the boy, with his Jewish origin (and to inherited possibilities 
George Eliot attributes much) giving a certain bent to his 
disposition ; with large affections, that cling like ivy round 
what lies closest to him, and that make it at last a sort of 
wrench to learn the truth as to his parentage, which leaves 
his adopted father without blame, but at the same time breaks 
the natural bond between them, in which Deronda had before 
believed. His intelligence is wide and keen beyond his years ; 
at least we are bound to believe so on the author’s word, 
though the paradox on Caliban, which is almost the only frag- 
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ment of Deronda’s conversation on ordinary topics vouchsafed 
to us, seems to repeat far more truly the nauseous flippancy 
characteristic of the youthful don than any of the utterances 
of young Clintock on the subject of croquet, which are repre- 
sented as more typical of that species. He has been surrounded 
by all that could bring home the past to his imagination (what 
these surroundings were we Jearn in Gwendolen’s visit to 
Topping Abbey, which had been Deronda’s home), and his 
imagination is so ardent as to give to its pictures the force of 
reality. He has lived in painful uncertainty about his birth, 
and this uncertainty has created for him a dreary moral 
isolation, fenced only against bitterness or self-willed discon- 
tent. The isolation had only made the outgoing of his 
sympathy more quick, and his ready sympathy for the 
wronged had stirred in him a deep capacity for enthusi- 
astic partisanship. The want of a duty marked out by birth- 
right created for him no wayward sense of irresponsibility, 
but rather an inclination ‘to complain that he was robbed of 
‘this half of birthright’ in sharp duty. Over all these mingled 
traits there is the brooding irresolution that comes from lack 
of a strong incentive--the incentive of mere personal ambition 
being powerless for Deronda, and the incentive of necessity 
being absent. To such a nature there came the first powerful 
outgoing of sympathy in his rescue of Mirah, the poor Jewish 
songstress, from a_ self-sought death—a sympathy from 
which there is to Deronda but one step to Jove. But that 
love is shut away from sight, partly as a thing impossible to 
his sense of honour as the girl’s protector, partly because it 
would involve apparently a breach with the associations of her 
race, which have to Mirah the force of a religion. It is at 
this point in his life that Deronda meets Gwendolen, and then 
is formed between them the bond, at first hardly perceptible, 
which is to deepen, on Gwendolen’s side, into intensity. To 
Deronda the bond becomes ever more sharply distinguished 
from one of love; and it wears the appearance of an episode 
to the wider range that is opening for him, ,to the reve- 
lation whose gradual unfolding seems to explain ‘all the 
mysteries of his life, and to bring content to all his higher 
cravings. In Mordecai, the consumptive Jew, whose passion 
centres in the hope of a restored nationality for his race, 
NO, CXXVIII. 32 
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there comes the first call to enthusiasm for Deronda. The 
call seems to be like an echo to the longings that his life and 
its surroundings have prompted, and he is prepared to 
answer it even before all its bearing on himself is seen. But 
when Mordeeai’s brotherhood to Mirah opens a new relation 
between Deronda’s knighthood and this possible enthusiasm, 
and still more when the revelation of his own Jewish birth 
gives to that enthusiasm the superadded force of an inherited 
daty, Deronda can hesitate no longer. Then it is that for 
Peronda, in the words of Coleridge thet serve as a motto to 
the chapter wherein his love reveals itself to Mirah,— 


‘ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame.’ 


The thoughts that have been working in him, and battling 
for an outlet in action, ‘the secret passionate longing never 
‘yet allowed to grow into a hope,’ the delight that Mirah’s 
presence has been to him—all these come with a great rush 


into his life, and give it as little sense of wavering as tuere is 
in the ever-flowing volume of a mighty river. The setting in 
which we find Deronda’s character may appear unnatural; we 
may grumble a little at the surface sheen of priggishness which 
it wears; we may feel a sense of mistiness or artificiality in 
the enthusiasm which comes to stir him; but there can be no 
doubt as to the grandeur of the moral foundations on which 
that character is built, as to the depth and subtlety of the 
analysis in which its development is traced. 

Of the other characters in the book, two at least (those of 
Mordecai and of Mirah) would require more space than is left 
to us for their full analysis. But, subtle as they are, fervid as 
is the poetry that breathes through the speeches of Mordecai, 
and fine as is the fibre of Mirah’s nature, we are left by them, 
on the whole, unsatisfied. The picture of Mordecai, lonely 
but for the companionship of his passionate enthusiasm, 
pouring the utterances of his heart into the poems that he 
tries to print on the heedless tongue of the young Jacob 
Cohen; wandering to the bridge to , wateh the sunset, which 

was, he tells Deronda, ‘ always what T loved best: it has sunk 
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‘into me and dwelt with me—fading, slowly fading: it was my 
‘own decline: it paused—it waited, till at last it brought me 
‘my new life—my new self—who will live when this breath is 
‘all breathed out ’—this picture is a piece of exquisite descrip- 
tion, but does it give us a real man, and not rather an 
abstraction? With Mirah we have one piece of passionate 


~ human feeling when she suspects a tie of love between Gwen- 


dolen and Deronda, and when she found that the reliance 
which had lain darkly within her ‘ was now burning itself into 
‘sight as disappointment and jealousy ;’ when it was ‘as if 
‘her soul had been steeped in poisonous passion by forgotten 
‘dreams of deep sleep, and now flamed out in this unaccount- 
‘able misery.’ But on the whole her nature seems, however, 
finely strung, to have less even than Gwendolen’s of that 
latent force and dignity which would make Deronda’s love for 
her all that such love might have been, and not merely the 
product of chance contact, with a supposed accompaniment of 
union in aim and duty. After all, where, we may ask, is the 
identity between the Judaism of Mirah, who is fast bound to 
the little observances of her nation’s religion and to a strict 
reverence for its customs, and the enthusiasm of Deronda, 
which is stirred by, and aims at, a mere political ideal, in 
which such narrowing observances can have no part or share ? 
Which was greater, that love should have its impulse checked 
and controlled in obedience to the exigencies of national kin- 
ship, or that its almighty power should have borne down all 
hindrances of race, and rendered a proud obedience to its own 
dictates, and to these alone? As before in ‘The Spanish 
‘ Gipsy,’ so now in ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ George Eliot has shown 
what is the answer she would give; but the answer of huma- 
nity in all ages may still be another. 

The prominent characters in ‘ Daniei Deronda’ are so full 
of meaning, that they perhaps render the byplay of incident 
or humour less full than in most of George Eliot’s novels. 
Not that these are by any means meagre. The loves of 
Klesmer and Miss Arrowpoint, and the useful utterances of 
the former against the arrogance of amateurs; the manly 
resolution of Rex Gascoigne; the toylike household of the 
Meyricks (who have more than a tinge of conceit and affecia- 
tion in their oddities) ; the vigorous give-and-take of the 
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artisans’ discussion club at the ‘Hand and Banner,’—all 
these are alive with marks of a genius to which it would not 
be easy to find many parallels out of George Eliot’s own 
works. At these, however, we do no more than glance: their 
fuller acquaintance will come incidentally to those who go to 
this novel to seek, what they will there most assuredly find, 
a moral teaching which, within its own range, is of the very 
highest, and a spiritual insight which, within the possibilities 
of mere human vision, is of the very deepest. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and 
its Results. By Epwanrp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. 
and LL.D. Vol. V. The Effects of the Norman Conquest. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


This substantial volume completes what, we think, may fairly be re- 
garded as the greatest English historical work since ‘The Decline and Fall 
‘of the Roman Empire. With scholarship in his selected field equal to 
that of Gibbon in his, with industry as indefatigable, with a judgment 
equally sagacious, with a spirit surpassing his in its resolute fairness, with 
a more advanced historical method, and with a reproductive imagination 
which, if less imperial, is equally true and vivid, Dr. Freeman falls below 
Gibbon only in literary form. The stately eloquence, the compact and 
easy strength, and the artistic symmetry and balance of Gibbon’s style 
are his own. We are not sure, however, that Dr. Freeman’s style is not 
the easier reading’ and the better fitted for conveying information. To 
read much of Gibbon causes a kind of ache. Dr. Freeman’s style is per- 
fectly natural, it is direct, unlaboured, lucid, and accurate—a perfect 
medium for the expression of his thought. It does not often rise to 
eloquence in grand portraiture or laboured descriptions. The author 
never attempts fine writing; but his style has the great quality of conveying 
to us vivid representations of both characters and events, The only defect 
that we can recall is, that once or twice Dr. Freeman permits himself to 
lapse into the Cockneyism of omitting the sign of the infinitive. We 
shiver a little to find such a scrupulous scholar using the idiom (@. 426), 
‘he can help determine.’ 

With Macaulay or Froude we should - think of comparing Dr. Free- 
man. His severe simplicity and measured fairness have nothing in com- 
mon with the brilliant colouring of the one, or with the mystifying sophisms 
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of the other. And yet Dr. Freeman is anything but unimpassioned; few 
men are capable of more ardent enthusiasms, as his noble efforts for 
Servia show. His admiration for Harold, and his sympathy with his 
misfortunes, are great and undisguised; but he does not permit these to 
bias his historical judgments. He is always solicitously, severely just. 
Suspicion of bias or of artificial colouring is impossible. We feel in 
every sentence the spirit of the historic conscience, the judicial fairness 
which inspires and rules him. We know no nearer approach to an imper- 
sonation of that genius of history which ultimately determines the true 
character of human events. After having read from beginning to end 
each of these five volumes as it appeared, and having sometimes, although 
with diffidence, ventured to doubt his conclusions, we have no impression 
stronger than that of the truth of his own manly and honest avowal : ‘I can 
‘say in all honesty, I have laboured for truth; that I have never wilfully 
‘kept back any scrap of evidence, whether telling for or against my own 
‘conclusions ; that I have given every reader of mine the means of coming 
‘if he thinks good, to conclusions different from my own.’ One valuable 
characteristic of Dr. Freeman’s work is his careful analytical estimate of 
his authorities—the early chroniclers, official documents, and the Domes- 
day-book :—of the last he has made noble use in the first chapter of this 
volume. Not only does he carefully determine the evidential value of each, 
but he endeavours, so far as it is possible, to make his readers sit with him 
in judgment. To modern authorities he makes but slight reference; only 
incidentally he explodes the fanciful theories of historians like Thierry. 
One exception, however, he makes—he has an almost unbounded admira- 
tion for Professor Stubbs, and renders him high and graceful homage as 
‘the master of English History.’ To his labours Dr. Freeman makes very 
frequent reference. As an independent and equal scholar, however, he 
does not hesitate now and then to differ from him ; as, for instance, in his 
judgment concerning the constitution of the Witenagemot. 

Dr. Freeman’s work will mark an epoch in the history of the period 
which it treats. Numerous as have been the works devoted to it by even 
eminent scholars, mythical and legendary elements have hitherto mingled 
with the history, and a hazy glamour has remained over its personages. 
Dr. Freeman has had the advantage of the labours of many investigators 
in bringing new materials to light; and with accomplished scholar- 
ship, and a true historical genius, he has submitted them to the tests 
of a very keen analysis, he has determined their true historical value, 
brought into a clear light all that is ascertainable, and relegated to 
the domain of legend whatever will not bear historic verification. As 
the result, we have distinct portraitures of personages hitherto more or 
less mythical. Harold, Godwine, William the Norman, and his successors 
—Rufus especially—Lanfrane, Anselm, and many others, who are set 
in as clear light as can be hoped for, and one that is nearly achromatic. 
Taking the work as a whole it is a noble monument of the historical 
genius of our age—the latest embodiment of its improved methods, 
and the best. It is conceived in the true spirit of philosophy, pursued 
with ample learning, indefatigable industry, and scrupulous conscien- 
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tiousness. It is admirably arranged, symmetrically proportioned, fluent 
and harmonious in style, liberal and humane in feeling, and, throughout, 
sustains without flagging the interest of the reader. 

Dr. Freeman and the English people are to be congratulated on this 

distinct and notable contribution to our historical literature. It is one of 
the few works that produceupon you the impression that nothing more can 
or needs be said. It expresses judgments that you feel to be final. The 
methods of history are so far advanced, and the sources of early informa- 
tion have been so explored and sifted, that we can scarcely conceive of 
‘anything to be added which will inaterially affect the information given 
and the conclusions reached in the discerning judgments of this work. 

We have spoken thus of the general character of the work because 
the peculiar character of this volume almost disables more special 
reference to it; it is a series of deductions from the history proper, a 
‘summing up of the results of the Norman Conquest in every department 
of our national life—in blood, social life, laws and institutions, political 
life and relations, literature, language, architecture, aud particular institu- 
tions. These are examined in such detail, and with such delicate and subtle 
tracings of evidence, that in a short notice like this itis impossible to specify, 
and difficult to characterise. Such historical notices as there are of the 
events of the reigns of William’s successors—first of the three Norman 
kings, Rufus, Henry I., and Stephen, and afterwards of the Angevin 
dynasty, down to Edward I., are allusive rather than narrative, and are 
simply intended to illustrate the results which are traced. 

In the previous volumes the historian has told us what occurred ; in 
this the constitutional and philosophical teacher carefully demonstrates 
the effects which these events produced upon the actual life of the nation. 
At the same time we have even here masterly crayon sketches, first and 
chiefly of the strong-headed, profane Rufus—the Esau of our Norman his- 
tory—and then of the weak and mischievous Stephen, as well as of the 
two greater Henrys. These inspire the hope that, after due rest, Dr. I'ree- 
man will resume the pen which he has dropped, and do for this period of 
our history, down to Edward I. at least, what he has done in so masterly 
manner for its former period. It is the reward of all good service to be 
galled to higher service still. 

The great point of Dr. Freeman’s volume is to demonstrate that, unlike 
all other conquests recorded in history, the conquest of William left the 
continuity of our national life unbroken. It wasaconfluent only, causing 
the stream of national life to flow with greater volume and vigour. 
‘William's conquest of England had a character of its own, different from 
‘any other recorded conquest, and it has had results different from the 
‘results which have followed from any other recorded conquest. It gave 
“us a foreign infusion into our blood, our laws, and our language ; but in 
‘so doing it aroused the old national spirit to fresh life, and made the 
‘conquered people fellow-workers with their conquerors.’ So fully did 
William adopt our national laws and customs, that after a generation or 
two the distinction between Briton and Norman was lost in the common 
designation—Englishmen. In this continuity of national life, replenished 
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with fresh elements, introduced into new and broader relations with the 
nations of Europe, and maintained to the present time, Dr. Freeman justly 
finds come of our greatest blessings, and some of the reasons of our stabi- 
lity and distinction among other peoples. Our modern parliaments are 
developed in unbroken sequence through the great council from the Witen- 
agemot. The fundamental institutions of our national polity are rooted in 
the traditions of a thousand years; no conquest or revolution, as in France 
for example, has ever broken the thread of our constitutional life. The 
patient and interesting way in which details of these are developed by the 
large scholarship and keen sagacity of Dr. Freeman will give this volume 
a great value to all students of constitutional history. 

To follow him into any of these details is impracticable, although we 
had marked many points for comment; such as his careful induction of 
evidence from Domesday, his masterly exposition of the relations of the 
feudal system to William’s rule, his examination of the ecclesiastica! 
relations of the crown, especially of its ecclesiastical supremacy—main- 
tained by the two Williams, compromised by Stephen, and surrendered by 
John—the questions of tithe, patronage, &c.—interesting just now in theirre- 
lation to present controversies —his remarks on trial by jury, andhis account 
of the influence of the Conquest upon language, literature, and architee- 
ture. In the latter Dr. Freeman finds almost the only exceptions to his 
satisfaction. A purist in language, he protests against the hybrids which 
Norman-French introduced, ‘the greatest infusion of foreign words and 
‘foreign idioms which any European tongue ever received from a foreign 
‘source ;’ in which, notwithstanding his large admissions, he hardly carries 
our sympathies on either philosophical or utilitarian grounds. ‘ This 
‘abiding corruption of our language,’ he says, ‘I believe to have been the 
‘one result of the Norman conquest which has been purely evil.’ His 
indignation at the introduction into our literature of the Arthurian legends 
as ‘a worse than crop of foreign fables,’ and as, in contrast with the 
Homeric myths, presenting no true picture of iife, but simply befooling 
history, seems a little in excess. It is scarcely a suflicient test of worth- 
lessness that ‘they prove nothing and teach nothing,’ which is true of 
many things that we should be sorry to lose out of the domain of imagi- 
nation. Let them be relegated with other primitive myths and legends 
to their own proper domain; even to those who believed them they were 
probably the highest form of history possible. 

But we must simply refer our readers to Dr. Freeman’s subtle and sug- 
gestive treatment of these and scores of other matier. His work from 
beginning to end is full of scholarly research, sagacious interpretation, 
and vigorous thought. Dr. Freeman forms strong opinions and main- 
tains them strongly. He would be of little value as a historian if he 
did not. On many points other authorities may reach conclusions differ- 
ing from his, and they may be right and he wrong. But in the eutire 
circle of our historical literature no man will be found who is more 
scrupulously fair, even to those from whom he differs most, or whose 
strength of conviction will inspive more respect. 
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Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. By Arruvr 
Penruyn Srantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Third 
Series. From the Captivity to the Christian Era. John 
Murray. 


‘From the Captivity tothe Christian Era.’—The breadth and magni- 
ficence of the stage upon which Dr. Stanley has now had to bring the 
dramatis persone of his chronicle have admirably suited the bent 
of his mind and the character of his studies. Here, more than 
elsewhere, he sees the Jewish Church and nation in vital contact 
with the various contemporary influences of the outside world. He 
revels in the task of showing how Babylon and Susa, Alexandria and 
Antioch, Athens and Rome, tell upon the fortunes, the ideas, and the 
institutions of Israel. He enjoys in this portion of his history the immense 
advantage derivable from bringing the great figures of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus and Xerxes, Zoroaster and Socrates, Alexander and Pompey, upon 
the scene ; and his mode of weaving the tough threads of Jewish nationality 
with the flexible and gorgeous materials of Oriental life, is, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of recent historians in the same direction, almost sui 
generis. 

Readers familiar with the first and second series of these captivating 
lectures, and who have made themselves acquainted with the conclusions 
of the modern critical school of historical research, will form a tolerably 
accurate prevision of the special merits and weaknesses of the volume 
before us. They will anticipate a brilliant series of pictures, a vivid 
lifelike representation of the great events, of the decisive movements, 
of the heroic leaders, and of the chequered destiny of the Hebrew race 
for more than five hundred years. They will expect their accomplished 
guide—to use Dean Stanley’s own words—‘to ease the overloaded 
‘narrative of incidents which burden the memory without feeding 
‘the mind; to disentangle the main thread of the story from un- 
‘meaning episodes ; to give the most important conclusions without 
‘ repeating the arguments’ of Ewald, Jost, Herzfeld, Kuenen, Derembourg, 
and others. They will, moreover, expect our author to pursue in his own 
felicitous manner the method of analogy and parallel, until, for almost 
every event and feature of the Jewish history we find either its modern 
equivalent or its archeological double. These expectations will not be 
disappointed. One advantage of the method adopted is that picturesque 
form is given to the results of the critical school. The barren wilderness, 
which had been stripped by them of all sublime and supernatural associa- 
tion, seen as a strip of arid sand through which no fountain gushed, and over 
which no pillar of cloud had ever passed, under Dean Stanley’s hand begins 
to blossom again with flowers of fancy and becomes vocal with song. The 
disadvantage is, that without arguing the case, our author has endorsed 
or assumed the critical and rationalistic view of the authorship and 
character of the sacred books. This he has often done, as though no other 
view was rational or possible. Many of the positions to which this school is 
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pledged, and which were only doubtfully suggested in former writings, are 
here taken for granted. Thus the authorship of Isaiah xl-Ixvi. is regarded 
as settled in favour of an ‘ unknown Evangelical prophet’ of the Captivity. 
The book of Danielis referred to the times of the Maccabees. The integrity 
of Zechariah is regarded as hopelessly impeached. Psalm xly. is now un- 
hesitatingly made the epithalamium of Ahab and Jezebel. The cx. Psalmis 
referred to the royal pontificate of Jonathan, the brother of Judas Macea- 
beus. The assumption is quietly made that prophecy in the sense of genuine 
prediction is little better than a heathen delusion. Our author makes 
frequently wise, but often undesirable, comparison of canonical with 
Deutero-canonical authorities, and continuously compares Hebrew pro- 
phets or leaders with the religious teachers, or military and political 
chiefs, of other climes and after days. The care with which every Mes- 
sianie text is referred to contemporary history, and with which every 
ceremony that pointed the Jewish Church forward to the sacrifice of 
Calvary is placed on the level of the heathen expiations, and is denied 
any higher place in the development of the kingdom of God than similar 
functions in other nations, and the crusade against the superhuman 
element inherent in the literature or history of the Hebrew people leave 
one at the end of this interesting volume very much in the condition of 
spectators and visitors to the stately and picturesque ruin of that which 
they once had fondly believed to be a national defence. Dean Stanley does 
not, as we have said, work out his proofs of these positions, but he puts 
into vivid and most attractive form the limited, human, transitory signi- 
ficance of the later Psalms and prophecies, and he thinks it not unnatural 
that the New Testament writers should have made religious use of them ; 
but with this species of interpretation the heart of the book is gone. He 
is quite right in assuring us that the great question for which Nehemiah 
sorrowed, or that for which the Maccabees fought, was a few hundred years 
later looked at as unimportant by the teachers of the race ; but he makes 
no reference to the principle upon which the temple ritual and the right of 
circumcision ceased to have permanent interest for mankind. The temple 
andthe Sabbath, the priesthood and the throne, the rite of circumcision, 
and the solemnities of the Passover and the Day of Atonement were, as we 
take it organically and intrinsically related to the functions of the Christ. 
They combined to create and foment the need which He alone could 
satisfy. They were the prophetic shadows of the coming reality. They 
were the scaffolding by which the spiritual temple was erected. Hence, 
though once of inestimable value, they were ‘fulfilled’ and disposed of. 
Arnoldand Maurice were accustomed to teach that there was one grand 
distinction between the religions of the world and the religion of the 
Bible. In the former, said they, we have numerous and affecting illustra- 
tions of the fact that man has been seeking after God, ‘ feeling after him, 
‘if happily he might find him.’ The Bible, on the other hand, is unique 
in this, that it alone contains the authoritative record of the search and 
seeking which God made for man. Dean Stanley seems to obliterate even 
this distinction between the history of Israel and that of other national 
and religious developments. To him all are alike feeling after God. In 
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- all alike God is finding man. The marvellously interesting chapter on 


Socrates is part of the general scheme, of levelling up to the Biblical rank 
the teaching and prophetic career of all great and good men. 

It should be admitted that numerous hints of the most felicitous kind 
are made in the progress of the argument, for the volume is undoubtedly 
more of an ‘ argument’ than a history. Thus referring to the silence of 
Josephus concerning Jesus Christ, Dean Stanley shows that itis far less 
wonderful than the silence of Thucydides with reference to the splendid 
and influential position of Socrates. 

When Dean Stanley passes out of the region of canonical Scripture and 
history helays veryjust emphasis upon theimmense importance of the period 
and of the literature which intervene between this and the New Testa- 
ment, and he traces the extent to which Hellenic culture and Oriental 
ideas affected the Hebrew mind. He rightly assures us that great as 
was the influence of Zoroaster upon the peoples subject to the Persian 
rule, there are no traces of dualism in the sacred writings, but rather a 
repudiation of it. He brilliantly characterises the wisdom of the son of 
Sirach as ‘the recommendation of the theology of Palestine to Alex- 
‘andria,’ and the wisdom of Solomon as ‘the recommendation of the 
‘theology of Alexandria to Palestine.’ Most ingeniously does our author 
show the way in which the study of the Apocrypha has contributed to 


free thought, by inducing the habit of criticism, and suggesting the idea of 


gradations of excellence in the sacred writings. His estimate of the several 
books, too, is penetrating and suggestive. 

The sketch of the history is very rapid, and hurries on through the 
career of Alexander, and the conflicts of the Seleucid and the Ptolemies, 
to the pers€cutions under Antiochus and the rise and fall of the Asmonean 
dynasty, to the brilliant and blotted reign of the maguificent and terrible 
Herod. But the portion of the volume which will be read with pivo- 
foundest interest, is, we think, the description of Babylon and its iall. 
For the first time has it been possible to produce an accurate and yet 
dramatic representation of this tremendous event, and the Dean has put 
forth his great powers upon the work. Throughout, we are more struck 
with the masterly grasp of somewhat limited material, than with ary 
great extent of reading devoted to the numerous themes upon which ii: 
has dilated. Conspicuous, however, above all pictorial representation 
and graphic portraiture, above rationalistic interpretations of specific 
details, and vehement and dubious efforts to break the bondage of literalism, 
is the lofty spixit of the man, and the generous and sympathetic treatment 
afforded by him to all fellow-workers in the great field. He never wearies 
in uttering his genial optimism, his preference of the lay to the clerical 
element in human affairs, his belief in statesmen rather than in Rabbis or 
priests, in spiritual religion rather than in local sanctities or sacramental 
exclusiveness. 

We can scarcely close so brief a notice as this without referring to 
the pathetic dedication to ‘a beloved memory,’ and the author's 
‘humble prayer that the aim of the volume may not be altogether un- 
‘worthy of her sustaining love, her inspiring courage, and her never- 
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‘failing faith in the enlargement of the Church and the triumph of all 
truth.’ The great affliction of the Dean is one which not only his 
sympathetic, but his most critical readers are compelled by the person- 
ality which invests his work, however widely ihey differ from him, to ask 
the privilege of sharing. 


The Reformation in the Time of Calvin. By the Rey. J. H. 
D’Avsienté, D.D. Translated by L. R. 
Cates, Editor of the ‘Dictionary of General Biography.’ 
Vol. VII. Longmans and Co. 


This volume of Dr. D’Aubigné’s work, as much as any of the former 
ones, is open to the salient objection of too greatly heroising Calvin. 
Events are looked at too much as they bear on the carrying forward of 
his peculiar concerns and interests; but this needs to be said, that Dr. 
D’Aubigné is thoroughly honest, and does not try to beguile any reader 
into sympathy with his master by underhand treatment of facts or docu- 
ments. He professedly on his title-page, as in the book, makes Calvin 
the centre of the Reformation work, and if he tries to account for certain 
determinations somewhat over-favourably, he, at all events, recites the 
facts with such a measure of impartiality as does him credit. The truth 
is, D’Aubigné, picturesque, graphic, devoted to effective recital as he is, 
does yet in relation to Calvin show himself a historical philosopher eager 
to gain for himself a coherent and sufficing rationale of Calvin’s own 
thoughts and attitudes in relation to certain events. He gives us the 
inner as well as the outer life—a task in which we could hardly have 
expected him to be so successful as he really is, more especially in this 
volume, the first portion of which is taken up with a discussion of 
Calvin’s work after his famous recall to Geneva from Strasbourg. On 
this point the editor says, not without foundation: ‘ Calvin committed 
‘some faults. Who disputes this? But he did not commit these faults 
‘with deliberate intention. He must have yielded to motives which he 
‘thought good, and, were it only in the blindness of passion, must have 
‘justified his actions to his conscience. In the main it is this self-justifica- 
‘tion on Calvin's part which M. Merle D’Aubigné has succeeded better 
‘than any one else in making known to us. He has depicted for us a 
‘living Calvin; he has revealed tous his inmost thoughts... . If this 
‘view is correct, has not the author solved one of the hardest problems of 
‘history—to present the true physiognomy of characters, and to show 
‘them as they were; unde: the outward aspects of facts to discover and 
‘depict the minds of men?’ The sketch of Jolm Tausen, the Danish 
Reformer, is admirable—full of D’Aubigac’s most graceful touches ; next 
to that in interest is the section on Gustavus Vasa and the brothers Olaf 
and Laurence ; but surpassing even these, for interest, we have found the 
outline of the career of the great John 4 Lasco, or Alasco, as D’Aubigné 
gives it, who may be named the Polish Reformer, though his influence 
passed far beyond any such geographical limit, penetrating into England 
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itself—to which a Lasco came, and where for a time he ministered. It ig 
just now interesting to read of the protection by the Turks of the Re- 
formers in Hungary; this was owing first to a kind of contemptuous indif- 


ference to the Christianity of the conquered country, and next to the fact — 


that Romanism with its idolatry was far more repugnant to the mind of 
Islam than Protestantism ; at any rate it is odd to find the Reformation 
protected by the egis of the Sultan. The volume closes with an account 
of the persecution of Charles V. in the Netherlands, which was of almost 
unparalleled atrocity, and becomes a Book of Martyrs. On the whole this 
translation of this seventh volume, in spite of the reappearance of some 
of the faults that marked the former ones, quite maintains the high 
position which they have so justly secured. 


The Ancient Regime. By H. A. Tats, D.C.L. Oxon., Author 
of ‘A History of English Literature,’ &c. Translated by 
Joun Duranp. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


M. Taine, in hisbrilliant sketch of prerevolutionary France, has not sufii- 
ciently illustrated his own favourite doctrines. He presents us with a thesis 
and with a succession of word pictures ; but the thesis is a truism, and the 
pictures are disconnected and incomplete. His thesis is this—that the 
French Revolution was really due to the maintenance of the Forms of in- 
stitutions, while the Spirit had wholly fled. His pictures are disconnected 
and inefficient because he has not done, as a scientific historian who 
boasts that he conducts himself as a naturalist, ought to do; he has not 
exhaustively examined and taken note of all the salient conditions and 
of the relations which they produced, modifying the growth of individual 
character, and so much else. He first tells us of the privileged classes, 
how they had ceased to maintain the traditions of their caste, while en- 
joying allits luxuries. The clergy in the sixth and seventh centuries were 
the saving health of France, and opposed military oppression and petty 
tyranny ; but in their upper ranks they had gradually become mere cour- 
tiers, opposed in spirit to the working orders of their own profession, the 
faithful labouring curés of the parishes. They resisted the Reformation ; 
they betrayed their country to Rome ; they allied themselves with the faction 
of the League; they consented to the Dragonnades and the horrors of the 
Cevennes; and, tothe last days of their power, they systematically persecuted 
the Huguenots. The clergy retained their lands, their wealth, and feudal 
state, but they had isolated themselves from the insvitable movement. In the 
Middle Ages, too, the nobles of France had formed a military order. They 
were the administrators of a kind of rude, ready justice, and were the 
faithful protectors of the classes under them. But towards the end of the 
Bourbon reigns they had become a set of fawning courtiers, an unpopular 
caste, who saw the lower orders ground down by tyranny and taxes, and 
never dreamt of aiding them. They were absentees, wits, drawing-room 
men ; so given up to a code of manners that, as was exemplified in the Re- 
volution, they would not have offered resistance even to personal violence, 
—a very suggestive circumstance. The same transformation had taken 
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place with royalty. The early kings boasted that they were in themselves 
the State, and if they were often arbitrary they showed how they could 
sacrifice themselves and undergo severe efforts for the safety and the 
power of their country. From the time of Louis XIV. the arbitrariness 
was perpetuated and intensified, but was dissociated wholly from bravery 
and strong personal character ; till at length in Louis XVI.—well-mean- 
ing, weak, contemptible—royalty had become stupid, selfish, empty, 
given up to court entertainment and sport merely. M. Taine makes us 
smile, but gravely, by some quotations from the king’s diaries. Those 
who were really able to pay taxes were exempted; to those who did not 
need offices, and were unequal to their duties, offices were given; while the 
poor peasant was robbed of half the products of his bits of land, and was so 
unable to keep it in cultivation—not to speak of redeeming more—that a 
quarter of the whole land of the country was literally waste. M. Taine 
then devotes himself to a consideration of the Revolutionary spirit, rather 
over-estimating, as it seems to us, the effect of the teachings of Rousseau 
and his school. Pretty much the same doctrines had been proclaimed by 
eloquent men in England, but with little or no result, because they found 
no prepared soil in the minds ‘of the people, though there can be no doubt 
that the peculiar position into which France put herself with respect to 
the war in America in the interest of Democracy, had its own effect. M. 
Taine incidentally notes the former point; but he does not sufficiently 
seek out the reasons of it ; and Americaremains unmentioned. But did not 
France, along with the harvest of other influences, ‘ reap the reward of her 
‘interference, in the revolution which sprang up on her own soil, from the 
‘ principles of liberty which she so eagerly fosteréd in Americ forthe sak¢ of 
‘ opposition to Great Britain ?’ Thisis not without séme‘reasoh,ané se'gzests* 
a point at which M. Taine might have glanced. Suit & mre serious vrais- 
sion still is that M. Taine hardly concerns himself'ag he shovld have: doxe 
with the condition of the lower middle class and labouring people of the * 
towns—the very people that above all were interested in extending the 
friendly relations of class with class, which had been so completely set at 


_ nought by the court and by allthose who had been brought within its influ- 


ence. One point to which some consideration might have been given is 
the effect produced on the various classes of society in France by the 
steady draining away into other countries of the flower of the industrial 
and commercial population through the Huguenot persecutions. What 
other countries gained France lost — communities, peaceful, law-re- 
specting, disposed to industry, and apt to extend commerce. England, 
Holland, Germany, and other countries were enriched by the life-blood of 
France, which was driven forth by the excesses and the cruelties of its 
privileged classes. This omission, considering that M. Taine has dealt so 
fully with the peasant class, is the more to be regretted in that there can 
be no doubt that the one corrective that remained for France lay in the 
power of the middle classes of the towns. Sacrificing that, all hope passed 
from her save through the fiery pathway of revolution. M. Taine has 
written with great picturesqueness, and with fine appreciation of certain 
elements in the prerevolutionary life of France. He has depicted its 
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drawing-room life with more than his usual charm and wealth of picture 
and anecdote. But he has allowed himself to regard certain phases and 
manifestations too much in an isolated aspect ; and the reader who really 
wishes to gain a complete and philosophic view of the great French Re- 
volution and its causes must still have recourse to De Tocqueville, who in 
much will supplement and fill up M. Taine’s outline. Future instalments 
of his work may, however, do much to supply what we have desiderated, 
though we hold that certain things which we have pointed out should 
have been here discussed. 

Mr. Durand has done his work of translation well, on the whole, but 
now and then he shows some lack of that nice appreciation of phrase and 
epithet which is so essential to success in translating a writer like Taine; 
once or twice he falls into absolute error, and isnow and again indifferent 
to M. Taine’s excessive regard for the semicolon. 


English History in the Fourteenth Century. By Cuartes H. 
Pearson, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Rivingtons. 


This is one of a series of ‘ Historical Handbooks,’ edited by Mr. Oscar 
Browning, and published by the Messrs. Rivingtons. As the title indi- 
cates, it deals with a section of English history, and one of the most 
important of its earlier sections—the fourteenth century—which we agree 
with the author has an especial completeness of its own, and includes 
both some of the most glorious and some of the most repugnant incidents 
and characters in our island’s story. Mr. Pearson has told his tale with 
iéiity, ‘and has | enven, us a manual which will prove specially useful 
ta the yein'g: “here are historical questions discussed. in its pages as 
ta waiyh there, will always, be differences of opinion, and on not a few 
peiité we are unable ia see ¢ aye to eye’ with the author. But the work 
has been car efully prepared, is written in a fairly interesting style, is well 
fitted to engage the attention of the young, for whom it is chiefly designed, 
and is a worthy member of an excellent historical series. We have no 
doubt this latest addition to the series will be found one of the most 
valuable of the number. 


A History of the Councils of the Church, from the Original 
Documents. By the Right Rev. C. J. Hurrtz, D.D., Bishop 
of Rottenburg, formerly Professor of Theology, Tiibingen. 
Vol. Il. a.p. 326-429. Translated from the German, with 
the Author’s approbation, and edited by Henry Nurcompr 
OxennAam, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The second volume of this great historical work has been translated, 
with the author’s approbation, by Mr. Oxenham, whpse theological and 
eeclesiastical position has been tolerably defined by his numerous con- 
tributions to modern literature, and his well-understood sympathy with 
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Liberal Catholicism. It carries forward the record of the Councils of the 
Church from the close of the first Council of Nicwa, through the entire 
eareer of Athanasius, the Synods of Antioch, Cesarea, Tyre, and Alex- 
andria. It gives great space to the Synods of Sardica and the Eusebian 
Synod of Philippopolis, discusses the question of the cecumenical character 
of the former, and decides im the negative. The author throughout aims 
at historical proof of the share taken by the Roman See in moderating 
between conflicting elements in the Church, and of the divine and inde- 
feasible right of Rome to pre-eminence. He has, however, discussed with 
great patience and learning, and balancing of authorities and documents, 
the question which modern Vaticanism makes one of prime importance to 
the Romanist, viz., whether Pope Liberius can in his official position be 
said to have abjured the orthedox faith. Hefele’s judicial conclusion is that, 
‘without doubt Liberius, yielding to force and sinking under many years 
‘of confinement and exile, signed the so-called Sirmian Formula, that is, 
‘the collection of older formulas of faith accepted at the third Sirmian 
‘Synod of 358. He did not do this without scruples, for the semi-Arian 
‘character and origin of these formulas were not unknown to him; but as 
“they contained no direct or express rejection of the orthodox faith, and as 
‘it was represented to him that the Nicene Homoousios formed a cloak 
‘for Sabellianism and Photinism, le allowed himself to be persuaded to 
‘accept the third Sirmian confession. But he, by so doing, only renounced 
‘the letter of the Nicene faith, not the orthodox faith itself,’ &e. Hefele 
doubts the genuineness of the fragments of Hilary which contain the most 
damning proofs of the conduct of Liberius, and in this respect differs from 
Tillemont, Natalis Alexander, J. H. Newman, and M. Renouf. Part 
of M. Renouf’s criticism of Hefele is given in an Appendix by Mr. 
Oxenham. But even on the showing of Hefele, the fall of Liberius is a 
indelible blot on the seutcheon of Papal infallibility. The general work- 
manship of this work is most careful and scholarly, and the treatment of 
the Second Council and numerous Synods most lucid and even interesting 
to the general reader. 


The Tistory of Napeleon the First. By P. Lanrrey. Vol. II. 
Macmillan and Co. 


A charge against M. Lanfrey, which has been reiterated in several 
quarters, is that he writes with a strong bias against Napoleon. But if 
history be the final verdict which justice pronounces on nations and indi- 
viduals, we do not see, if facts sustain him, why a verdict of strong 
reprobation on the part of a historian should be more inconsistent with 
justice than the unfavourable summing up of a judge to whom the guilt 
of a prisoner is indubitably demonstrated. The difficulty is to imagine 
the suppression of the strongest moral indignation at his colossal crimes. 
If Napoleon does not deserve severer reprobation than almost any man with 
whom history makes us acquainted, moral distinctions lose their validity, 
and crime is graduated by station and success. Beyond all reasonable 
doubt, Napoleon was the greatest liar, the most treacherous diplomatist, the 
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mostunscrupulous politician, the most ruthless tyrant, and the most reckless 
of bloodshed and murder of any ruler in modern history. We have read 
this volume with this criticism of the author constantly present to us, 
and we deliberately say that—making more than due allowance for those 
necessities which are the tyrant’s plea, and which are sometimes held, if on 
no other ground, yet on that of exceptional temptations, to justify exceptional 
morality—he makes no statement and passes no judgment for which he does 
not-patiently adduce detailed and abundant evidence ; nor have we once 
felt that the depth and strength of his moral detestation is in any degree 
in excess, more frequently it has seemed inadequate to this man’s enor- 
mous crimes against human society. History would be worthless if it did : 
not gibbet the author of the Russian expedition, the treacherous appro- 
priator of Portugal and Spain, and the unscrupulous tyrant of Holland. f 
After the venal homage which too many have paid to Napoleon’s successful { 


acquisition of unequalled power, it is an unspeakable satisfaction to find 
a Frenchman sternly bringing his falsehood, treachery, and tyranny to 
the tests of ordinary moral principles, and estimating at its true worth 
the meretricious and treacherous glory which these purchased. ‘ Let 


‘us,’ he says, ‘abandon the discreditable sophisms which have too long ‘ 
‘served as an excuse for crimes of which we can only prevent a repetition ‘ 
‘by representing them in all their frightful reality.’ It will be many 
generations before the evils which Napoleon wrought for France will be / 
remedied. 


The present volume opens with the Russian expedition of 1807 and 
the disastrous battle of Eylau. The foreign contingent of his army in 
this great northern invasion was nearly a hundred thousand men. In 
this way his political errors not only drained France even of its boys, to 
its lasting injury, but demoralised his army by introducing into it troops 
of so many inimical nationalities. 

It is a signal instance of his dread of intellect, even while he strove 
vainly to create a great intellectual epoch—a body of illustrious men 
whose genius should shed lustre upon his empire—that, in the midst of 
his anxieties and disasters, he fulminates in a letter to Cambacérés 
against Madame de Stat], and exiles her afresh to Geneva. Genius, by 
all means, but to be kept within proper limits: he dreaded nothing more 
than ideas. ‘ My secret thought is to gather together men who will write, 
‘not philosophical history, nor religious history, but the history of facts.’ 

The unprincipled and treacherous treaty of Tilsit followed the disasters 
in the North. Here, as throughout this volume, Alexander of Russia 
figures somewhat ignominiously as the selfish and somewhat obsequious 
ally of Napoleon. 

Then follows a detailed account, taken from despatches and letters, most 
patiently put together, of the seizure of Portugal and Spain; the latter 
by causing Ferdinand, the son of Charles, to intrigue against his father, 
by inveigling both into France, and then compelling them as prisoners 
abdicate the throne—perhaps the meanest, most indefensible, and most 
mendacious event in all history; so atrocious, that it proved the beginning 
of the end by arousing a patriotic féeling in Spain almost without parallel 
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in its universality and intensity. ‘Never in modern days,’ says our 
author, ‘had any conquest been accompanied by such revolting and 
‘hideous features.’ He acquired Spain and her colonies for ten millions a 
year, and made Spain provide the money. 

Next follows the history of the ignominious loss of Portugal and the 
expulsion of Soult by Wellington in the short and brilliant campaign of 
the Douro. M.Lanfrey does full justice to the great qualities of Wellington 
in a brilliant passage (p. 479), too long to quote, and which to abbreviate 
would spoil. He delineates the military genius and the moral elevation of 
Napoleon’s great antagonist, claiming for his genius, in which brillianey 
and prudence were equally evinced, a series of successes, from Vimiero to 
Waterloo, that has no example in history. The deposition of the Pope 
from his temporal power, the battle of Wagram, the second occupa- 
tion of Vienna, the divorce of Josephine, and the Continental system of 
blockade, are all fully described with that combination of analytical 
method and philosophical judgment which bids fair to make M. Lanfrey’s 
work a classical authority for the history of the Napoleonic period. 

The death of the translator of the former volumes has deprived us of her 
excellent rendering of Lanfrey into English. We are not told who has 
done the present volume ; but it reads smoothly, and is lucid and spirited. 


Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. With Portraits, 
and a View of Mr. Ticknor’s Study. In Two Volumes. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


Mr. George Ticknor will always be known by his ‘ History of Spanish 
‘Literature,’ a work which was marked by conscientious study, elegance, 
and complete self-command. He wrote, besides, during his long and 
busy life much of distinct value, but with that work his name will remain 
most closely identified. He had the honour of being one of the first who, 
in a set and serious fashion, endeavoured to carry into American letters the 
taste and the finished perfection of English literature in the last century. 
To him, together with Washington Irving, it is largely due that liberal 
interests in European history and literature are at this day so active and 
extended in America, so that even we ourselves might in some respects take 
example from the Americans. Professors Longfellow and Lowell are even 
now treading pleasantly in the paths which these pioneers may be said to 
have cleared and set open. Mr. Ticknor had many of the qualifications 
for a historian—he was literally untiring in industry, he was gifted with a 
retentive memory, and had very considerable powers of arrangement; butit 
is hardly too much to say that he had little imagination, little of that 
finer dramatic sympathy which enables a man by some subtle indefinable 
process of instinct to pass from bewildering details to the innermost heart 
and secret of things. In truth, he was sober, clear, and somewhat cold; but 
always correct, thorough, and self-respecting. These diaries show that 
his devotion to culture was sincere, and equal to the severest self-denials ; 
that he was not only observant, but could discriminate traits and adapt 
himself admirably to the temperaments and the moods of the many great 
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men with whom he came in contact. There is, indeed, a plasticity, a ready 
submergence of personal claims on his part which, associated as it is with 
certain other qualities in his larger works, is somewhat surprising ; proving 
that his character was richer, more varied, and efficient than his books 
would lead one to infer. We are not sure that this impression might not 
have been deepened by wise editorial excisions in some parts of these 
volumes; notwithstanding, they form most pleasant reading, rich in 
anecdote, portrait, and picture. Of none of the distinguished persons 
whom Ticknor met can it be said that he did not carry away a most 
lively, and, what is more unusual, a most faithful impression; and it is 
simple justice to him to say that his charitable constructions often did his 
observations good service. He was born in 1791, and after graduating at 
Dartmouth (of which he does not speak highly) began the study of law, 
which he found so uncongenial that, after passing for the bar, he deserted 
it for the sake of literature. He travelled in the United States, studied 
German, and in 1815 came to Europe, with the idea of finishing his educa- 
tion, and doubtless with some faint hope also of laying the foundation of 
a great literary career. He brought with him good introductions, 
found an entrée into the best society, got on familiar terms with such dis- 
tinguished personages as Byron, Brougham, Sydney Smith, Sir Walter 
Scott, Playfair, Mackenzie, Southey, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Lamb, and Sir 
James Mackintosh; and amongst foreigners we find in these diaries many 
references to such notabilities as Goethe, Humboldt, Bunsen, Thorwaldsen, 
Niebuhr, Talleyrand, Schlegel, Madame de Stiiel, with many others, from 
which it will be seen that they can have no lack of interest. Having made 
good use of his time in studying languages and literatures, Ticknor, in 
his twenty-eighth year, was quite ready to assume the Chair of French 
and Spanish literature at Harvard University, which had some time before 
been offered him. The editors of these diaries say well that there would 
have been small ground for surprise if, after a period so crowded with 
interests from sources in which America had no share, Mr. Ticknor had 
felt something like depression at the prospect of the comparative barren- 
ness of life, as regards esthetic pursuits, inthe Western World. But ‘they 
‘are able to tell us’ that he manifested no such feeling. The object of his 
residence abroad had been to prepare himself for a career of useful activity 
at home, and he came back full of ardour to use his various gifts and 
acquisitions for the benefit of the community to which he belonged. 
There was nothing in him of the trifier or dilettante. He devoted him- 
self thoroughly to the work of his Chair and to the improvement of the 
American universities ; a good part of the diaries being occupied with an 
account of these earlier years of his professorship. In 1885, after an 
occupancy of fifteen years, he resigned his Chair in order to return to 
Europe. He had now formed the idea of writing the ‘ History of Spanish 
‘ Literature,’ and residence in Europe became necessary for this. Once 
again his diaries abound with references that shorld be particularly 
interesting to English readers. He was occupied with this work for fully 
ten years, and it was published in 1849, destined to secure the highest 
position, not merely as a clear and faithful account of Spanish literature, 
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but as depicting vividly the social condition of the Peninsula; in which 
aspect it is perhaps the most valuable, both as regards what it conveys to 
us of fact and its revelations of the writer’s mind. The next great work 
to which he devoted himself was the union of the Boston libraries and 
their reorganisation, he himself making many valuable additions to them. 

These diaries, as we have said, show him as larger, broader, and more 
sympathetic than the critic would probably gather from his great work. 
He never indulges in cynical remarks or commits innuendo to his secret 
pages. He loved to get the best in his fellows—to find the true point of 
contact with them. And his presence must have been at once imposing 
and conciliatory. Byron especially he seems to have favourably impressed 
at first sight, and to have drawn from him something like frank confes- 
sions :—as in this paragraph, which embodies something about ‘ English 
‘Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ 

‘I called on Lord Byron to-day, with an introduction from Mr. Gifford. 
Here, again, my anticipations were mistaken. Instead of being deformed, 
as I had heard, he is remarkably well built, with the exception of his feet. 
Instead of having a thin and rather sharp and anxious face, as he has 
in his pictures, it isround, open, and smiling; his eyes are light, and not 
black ; his air easy and careless, not forward and striking; and I found 
his manners affable and gentle, the tones of his voice low and conciliating, 
his conversation gay, pleasant, and interesting in an uncommon degree. 
I stayed with him about an hour and a half, during which the conversa- 
tion wandered over many subjects. He talked, of course, a great deal about 
America ; wanted to know what was the state of our literature, how many 
universities we had, whether we had many poets whom we much valued, 
aud whether we looked upon Barlow as our Homer. He certainly feeis a 
considerable interest in America, and says he intends to visit the United 
States; but I doubt whether it will not be indefinitely postponed, like his 
proposed visit to Persia. I answered to all this as if I had spoken to a 
countryman, and then turned the conversation to his own poems, and par- 
ticularly to his ‘‘ English Bards,’ which he has so effectually suppressed, 
thet a copy is not easily to be found. He said he wrote it when he was 
very young and very angry: “ which,” he added, ‘‘ were the only circum- 
“stances under which a man would write such a satire.’ When he 
returned to England, he said, Lord Holland, who treated him with very 
great kindness, and Rogers, who was his friend, asked him to print no more 
of it, and therefore he had suppressed it. Since then, he said he had be- 
come acquainted with the persons he had satirized, and whom he then knew 
only by their books—was now the friend of Moore, the esrrespondent of 
Jeffrey, and intimate with the Wordsworth school, and had a hearty liking 
for them all—especially as they did not refuse to know one who had so 
much abused them.’ 

This is his portrait of Mrs. Siddons, whom he met at Lord Byron’s :— 

‘She is now, I suppose, sixty years old, and has one of the finest and 
most spirited countenances, and one of the most dignified and command- 
ing persons, I ever beheld. Her portraiisare very faithful as to her general 
air and outline; but no art can express or imitate the dignity of her 
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manner or the intelligent illumination of her face. Her conversation 
corresponded well with her person. It is rather stately, but not, I think, 
affected; and, though accompanied by considerable gesture, not really 
overacted. She gave a lively description of the horrible ugliness and 
deformity of David the painter; told us some of her adventures in 
France a year ago; and, in speaking of Bonaparte, repeated some powerful 
lines from ‘“‘ Venice Preserved,’ which gave me some intimations of 
her powers of acting. She formed a singular feature by Lady Byron, who 
sat by her side, all grace and delicacy, and this showed Mrs. Siddon’s 
masculine powers in the stronger light of comparisomw and contrast. Her 
daughter, who was with her, is the handsomest ladyI have seen in 
{ingland. She is about twenty.’ 

The sketches of Sir Humphrey Davy, of Godwin, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, 
of the gatherings of the wits of that day, and of Edinburgh society, then 
so brilliant, are all done with the same flavour of shrewd observation, 
calm composure, and mild sympathy. Tor these the reader must himself 
go to these delightful volumes. We have only space to present Mr. 
Ticknor’s miniature portrait of Goethe in age :— 

‘We sent our letters to Goethe this morning, and he returned for 
answer the message that he would be happy to see us at eleven o'clock. 
We went punctually, and he was ready to receive us. He is something 
above the middle size, large but not gross, with grey hair, a dark, ruddy 
complexion, and full, rich, black eyes, which, though dimmed by age, are 
still very expressive. His whole countenance is old; and though his fea- 
tures are quiet and composed, they bear decided traces of the tumult of 
early feeling and passion. Taken together, his person is not only respect- 
able, but imposing. In his manners he is simple. He received us without 
ceremony, but with care and elegance, and made no German compliments. 
.... He lives now, in his old age, in unconsoled solitude; sees almost 
nobody, and rarely goes out. His enjoyment of life seems gone, his in- 
clination for exertion gone, and nothing remains to him, that I can see, 
but a very few years of cold and unsatisfied retirement.’ 

Mr. Ticknor has left in these diaries a most faithful and genial record of 
himself, by which he will perhans be more widely remembered than even 
by his more ambitious writings. For throughout it shows him kindly, 
amiatle, and desirous to receive and to impart the best impressions. Since 
Crabk Robinson’s Diary we have not had a richer treat of the kind. 


Journal of Commodore Goodenough during his last Command 
as Senior Officer on the Australian Station, 1873-1875. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by his Widow. With Maps, &e. 
Henry 8. King and Co. ; 


The almost simultaneous appearance of five or six memoirs of men such 
as Macaulay, McLeod, Margary, and Goodenough, men widely differing 
in character and pursuit, but all exhibiting something approaching to the 
moral heroic, inspires one with great faith in human nature. Perhaps the 
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most valuable lesson to be gathered from the lives of the two more 

obscure men is a lesson of the noble way in which men thoroughly good 

will discharge the common duties of life, and of the influence which they 

will quietly gather thereby. Goodenough and Margary have a good deal 

in common, except that the piety of the former was developed earlier in 

his history and was somewhat more pronounced. His life, moreover, was 

fifteen or sixteen years longer, and his excellences therefore became more : 
mature. Thoroughly and instinctively pure and upright, he was also 4 
manly and independent. He fearlessly maintained his honest convictions, ij 
and at the same time was singularly genial and considerate, and also 

utterly unselfish and sympathetic. He was a brotherly man, full of the 

courage which his profession demands, and of the high qualities which 

make a naval or military commander trusted and loved by his men. 


4 Severe and uncompromising in exacting duty and maintaining discipline, 
. he was yet considerate of the interests and comforts of his men in the 
f highest degree, and never spared himself in what he required of them. 

| He was the son of the Dean of Wells, and was born in 1830. He was 


named after his godfather, Sir James Graham, then First Lord of the t' 
Admiralty, which almost from his birth determined his profession. His 
father, who had been Head Master of Westminster School, directed his 
A early education. At nine years old he went to Westminster School, and 
2 at fourteen entered the navy, his first ship being the Collingwood, an old 
F two-decker, on a cruise to the Pacific. Modest, assiduous, and clever, he 
. took the lead wherever he was. His manhood was simply the fulfilment 
of the promise of his boyhood. He advanced from one grade of his pro- 


f fession to another. In 1851 he obtained his lieutenant’s commission. He 
‘ went to most parts of the world, and was engaged in the bombardment of 
“4 Sveaborg in 1855. He was present also at the taking of Canton. He was 
. xppointed acting commander while in the China seas: then he obtained a 
. command in the Channel squadron. Always intent upon his profession 
. and upon the welfare of jis men, he became not only a most accomplished 
es seaman, but one of the most popular officers in the service. It will be 

remembered how active a part he took in the relief of the French peasants 
. during the Franco-Prussian war. He was appointed naval attaché in 


1871, and visited several of the capitals of Europe. In 1873 he was 
Ys appointed commander of the Australian station, and did assiduous and’ 


” noble work in promoting the interests of the natives of the South Sea 
Islands. He and Mr. Layard arranged the annexation of the Fijis. He 
worked heartily with missionaries wherever he found them, and sacrificed 

vl his life in seeking to serve the natives of Santa Cruz. Like Bishop 

5 Patterson, he was fatally wounded by the poisoned arrows of the irritated 

: natives. A nobler life or a more heroic death it would be difficult to 
¢. imagine. His last days, when tetanus set in and death became certain, 
were perfect in their religious beauty, their unselfishness, pious resigna- 

oh tion, and consideration for his men. ‘If, said he, expressing his desire to 

‘ie take leave of the men, ‘if I can only turn one soul to the love of God, if it 

“we ‘were the youngest boy in the ship, I must do it. Perhaps when they 

- ‘ hear it from the lips of a dying man they will believe it.’ The narrative 
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of this interview is affecting even to tears. Christians may well boast, 


and England may well be proud, of the saintly and manly virtues of 


Commodore Goodenough. 


Anglican Church Portraits. By J. G. Rocrers, B.A. James 
Clarke and Co. 


The series of sketches from which those in the present volume are 
selected attracted much attention and some inquiry concerning their pos - 
sible authorship when they appeared in the ‘Congregationalist.’ Most men 
of adequate knowledge felt pretty sure that only one man among Noncon- 
formists had the various knowledge, not to say sympathies, which they 
exhibit. Mr. Rogers has the courage of his convictions, and has here 
avowed himself their author. They are very able. Breadth of sympathy 
and conspicuous fairness of judgment distinguish them. They are the free 
and fearless judgments by a Christian man and minister of men whose 
official position renders it fitting and necessary that the world should 
know the kind of men by whom the National Establishment is ruled. Mr. 
Rogers pries into no matters that do not concern the public ; he panders to 
no morbid curiosity. He finds certain men occupying high positions, in 
virtue of which their opinions and doings are supposed to have more than 
intrinsic weight, and he seeks to give us their measure and quality. It 
is a public service for which so far any competent man might qualify 
himself; and for which, when done so fairly and so well as it is done here, 
we all should be thankful. As a Nonconformist, Mr. Rogers naturally 
looks to the effect upon the men of the obligations and restraints of their 
position. His conclusion is, and it will be disputed by few, that, without 
any exception, the position of dignitaries of the National Establishment is 
prejudicial not only to the simplicity of a man’s character but to the free 
and honest embodiment of it. It cannot be otherwise. But it is very 
melancholy to see, in ministers of Christ especially, how often and how ter- 
ribly ‘I dare not’ overpowers ‘ I would’—the personal goodness of a bishop, 
for example, inducing him to recognise ministers of other Churches in 
private, and episcopal expediency compelling him to repudiate them in 
all public acts. We do not refer to the right or wrong of conviction, but 
to the temporising, not to say cowardly, way of dealing with convictions, 
which can hardly be of little importance. Tha tide is so strong that a 
bishop must swim with it. Men like the late Bishop Thirlwall are rare 
exceptions indeed; and he was placed out of the way at St. David's. 
Another point upon which Mr. Rogers is justly severe is the almost venal 
appointment to the highest offices of utterly, or at any rate comparatively, 
incompetent men. He instances the Bishop of Chichester, who cer- 
tainly will not do honour to Mr. Gladstone’s appointment; and is 
specially severe on the Bishop of London, who might have done credit 
to a rectory, and who is religiously 2 most estimable man, but who, in 
respect of ability, is utterly incompetent for the important office he fills. 
The appointment of bishops in the Euglish Church is often a mystery as 
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inserutable as it is an exhibition as discreditable as the election of an 
American President. It is difficult even for imagination to realise what 
the simple minister of the gospel has come to be in the Anglican Church. 


Eastern Persia. An Account of the Journeys of the Persian 
Boundary Commission, 1870-72. Two Vols. Macmillan 
and Co. 


These two volumes contain a mass of material of great value and im- 
portance, both to the politician and the student of natural science. Pub- 
lished by the authority of the Indian Government, they are official in 
their character; so that the reader isrelieved from the'duty of discriminating 
between fact and fiction, such as must be too often exercised when travels 
in unknown regions are in question. Although Eastern Persia was not. 
an absolute terra incognita previous to the recent visits of the Persian 
Boundary Commission, it had been penetrated by very few before them, 
and the geographical and scientific information obtained by their pre- 
decessors has stood in need of frequent supplement and correction. Even 
yet, notwithstanding the ample details to be found in the second of these 
volumes regarding the zoology and geology of the localities visited, it is not 
pretended that the list which is given of the mammals, birds, reptiles, and 
amphibians of Persia is anything but extremely imperfect. Enormous 
tracts of the country have never been explored by any zoologist. Our 
knowledge of the fauna of the plains, from the Tigris to the foot of the 
Zagros mountains, is very far from being exhaustive, and we know still 
less of the animals inhabiting these mountains. ‘ North-eastern Persia, 
‘too, is zoologically almost a terra incognita, while the dense forests in 
‘Ghilén and Mazandarin, along the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, 
‘despite all the researches of Russian naturalists, have been so imperfectly 
‘explored, that (says Mr. Blandford), even amongst the few species 
‘obtained by Major St. John and myself, there are several of which the 
‘existence in the country was previously unknown.’ But while it is not 
reasonable to expect that the great lack of information was likely to be 
fully supplied by one journey through Baltchistan, the present, which is 
the first attempt to furnish a list of the animals inhabiting the Persian 
territories, will be welcomed by students of science as having resulted in 
a great addition to our knowledge of Persian zoology. The department 
of geology has been less fully dealt with. Whatis here given, indeed, is 
only a sketch of the main geological features of the country, as ascertained 
by previous travellers as well as by Mr. Blandford; while the latter gen- 
tleman has furnished a more detailed account of his own observations on 
the line of route which he followed. 

The chief interest of the work, however, as appealing to a much larger 
class of readers than the details regarding Persian zoology and geology 
in the second volume will do, is of a political character. The journeys of 
which we have here a record were performed through Eastern Persia in 
1870-72 by officers of the Boundary Commission, under Major-General 
Sir F. J. Goldsmid, with the object of fixing the frontier lines between 
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Persia, Cabul, and Kalat. The settlement of definitive frontier lines 
between the various tribes or powers which claim authority in the ter- 
ritory lying ‘immediately to the west of our Indian empire, is obviously 
a matter of importance to us as well as to them. Whether or not we 
shall have at some future time to breast the advancing stream of Russian 
invasion, pouring towards our Eastern empire through Baltchistin and 
Afghanistan, it is desirable to reduce to the smallest number and 
dimensions the causes of possible contention in the future. Hence the 
Indian Government resolved to endeavour, by missions composed of com- 
petent officers sent to the spot, to arrange the differences regarding 
boundaries that had arisen between Persia, Baluch, and Afghan. The 
time having passed when annexation and enlargement of territory were 
regarded as desirable by Indian statesmen, it was resolved to try the 
innovation of settling such disputes by peaceful means, in the hope of there- 
by bringing about a reign of order for the neighbouring populations, and 
at the same time, without armed or abrupt interference, strengthening and 
securing the attachment to ourselves of normally turbulent border allies. 
From the time that the conquest of Sind and the annexation of the 
Panjuib carried our frontier to the Indus, and made Afghdnistin and 
Baluchistin contiguous States to British India, it became the interest of 
England to allay the distrust and dread of her new neighbours, and to 
replace alienation and hostility by conciliation and amity. 

The travels recorded in these volumes include three separate journeys, 
the incidents of which are narrated by three different writers. First, we 
have a narrative of a journey through Balichistin and Southern Persia 
by Major Oliver St. John; secondly, a narrative of a journey in Bali- 
chistén by Major Beresford Lovett; and, lastly, the records of the Perso- 
Baluch Frontier Mission, 1870-71, and the Perso-Afghan Mission, 1871- 
72, by Major Juan Smith. Of these three narratives the second is short, 
slight, and comparatively unimportant. Of the other two, that which is 
politically of most moment is the last; but, in our opinion, that which, in 
literary aspects, has the most merit, and forms the most interesting read- 
ing, is the first. Major St. John writes with spirit and lively force; and 
though he says truly that his journey was almost devoid of incident, the 
story is told in so pleasant a manner that it forms very attractive reading. 
The shadow of official authority would seem to have fallen more or less 
upon the other writers, so as, if not to damp the ardour of their travelling 
zeal, yet to oppress them with a sense of responsibility, which has not been 
favourable to literary excellence. Hence, as we hinted at the outset, the 
volumes before us contain a mass of valuable material rather than com- 
pose a work of great literary merit. 

The most serious of the disputes regarding boundaries, which engaged 
the attention of the Commission, was that between Persia and Afghinis- 
tan, regarding the rights of possession to the province of Sistin. Until 
1866 it was incorporated with the latter, but during that year it was 
acquired by Persia. Sheer Ali, as Amir of Afghanistan, was naturally eager 
to recover the province, and the dispute attracted the serious attention of 
Lord Mayo during his Indian Viceroyalty. The question was one involv- 
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ing so many intricacies of an obscure description, which very few persons 
in England, or even in Europe, knew anything about, that it was im- 
possible to decide it without careful local inquiry. Each of the claimants 
to Sistin had complained against the other to England, or to the British 
Indian Government, and it was finally determined to arrange the matter 
by arbitration. The result was that Major-General Sir Fredk. G. Gold- 
smid was instructed to proceed to the spot to undertake the difficult duties 
of arbitrator. He was also directed to endeavour, by similar pacific 
means, to settle the frontier line between Persia and Kalat or Makran. 
The volumes contain ample information as to how he did his work, what 
obstacles were thrown in his way by the Persian authorities, an1 how, in 
consequence of the difficulties interposed, he had to postpone eventually 
the larger task of arranging respecting Sistan, and to proceed first with the 
minor task. After the Perso-Makran Treaty had been concluded, and 
General Goldsmid had visited England to obtain fuller instructions, he 
returned early in 1872, and set to work again, starting from the Persian 
port of Bandar-Abbas and proceeding through the Karman desert to 
Sistin. The final decision at which he arrived was to divide the provinee 
between the two rival claimants, and although they both protested against 
the result, and an appeal was carried to the English Foreign Secretary, the 
finding was ultimately acquiesced in, first by the Shah, when in England 
in 1873, and afterwards by the Amir of Afghanistin. Success thus crowned 
the peaceful work of arbitration; and although it would be too much to 
hope that all enmities and rivalries between Persia and Afghinistin have 
been for ever removed, there is reason to hope that the foundations have 
been laid of more satisfactory relations between the turbulent races of 
these parts, and that England’s renown as a peacemaker has not detracted 
from the awe in which she is held as the swift and powerful avenger of 
wrong and ecrueliy and oppression. 

Without entering upon any of the interesting details of the several 
journeys, of which these volumes contain the narratives, we heartily 
recommend them to all interested in the politics of our Indian Empire as 
simply indispensable to the attainment of a satisfactory knowledge of the 
relations of India to its immediate neighbours. We would only add that 
the maps, which are clear and good, would have been still more service- 
able if they had been on a somewhat larger scale. The volumes are 
illustrated by an excellent series of plates. 


The Shores of Lake Aral. By Herserr Woop, Major, Royal 
Engineers. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Few geographical problems are more interesting than that of which 
Turkestan is the present centre. This problem, imperfectly known both 
as to its facts and its processes, Major Wood has set himself to investi- 
gate, and as the result he has made a distinct addition to our scientific 
knowledge. He has thrown topographical light upon some points in history, 

~ and he has supplied data for calculating some important questions of the 
future. The element of personal travel is almost excluded from his book; it 
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is wholly devoted to his scientific purpose, and consists of a series of 
minute observations of Lake Aral and the two classical rivers, the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, which flow into it. "We can only state briefly the questions, 
and thereby indicate the value of Major Wood’s investigations; remarking 
only that both his professional knowledge and his general scientific 
acquirements fitted him specially for his task, and that he was enabled to 
accomplish it by being permitted to attach himself to a Russian expedi- 
tion sent by the Imperial Russian Geographical Society in 1874. 

It seems to be demonstrated that, within historic time, a vast inland 
sea filled the depression marked by the vast plains of Turkestan, that it 
included the Sea of Aral, the Caspian Sea, and the Black Sea, and that 
the change, which is still going on, was inaugurated by the opening of the 
Bosphorus, which some suppose to have been the deluge of Deucalion. 
Proofs of the connection of the Caspian with the basin of the Frozen 
Ocean, which is affirmed by Strabo and indicated by the seals and fauna 
of the former, seem conclusive, and it seems certain that in the days of 
Alexander Aral was the ‘ Seythic Gulf’ of the Caspian. It is certain too 
that the Volga, which now flows into the Caspian, so late as the fifth 
century flowed into the Sea of Azof; a fact which indicates a vast 
change in the levels. 

The main points which Major Wood demonstrates are the repeated 
changes which have taken place in the courses of the two great Turkestan 
rivers, the Jaxartes (Syr-darya) and the Oxus (Aum-darya). Both have 
formerly flowed into the Caspian, and, since they debouched into the Sea 
of Aral, have frequently changed their course. These changes of the 
water-system of Turkestan have doubtless had a great influence upon its © 
population and upon the course of history. The process is still going on 
rapidly. Within the present generation large tracts were covered by the 
waters of Aral which are now cultivated land. With the diminution of 
its water supply sterility increases. Thus the character of an entire dis- 
trict may be changed by simply damming a branch of a river, as was 
once done, according to Major Wood, by a Khan of Khiva, to defend 
himself from the Turkomans. 

We must, however, refer our readers to Major Wood's work for further 
information on this important and intensely interesting question. It 
must suffice to say that already men are pondering the possibility of arti- 
ficial water ways which might change the entire aspect of the country 
and solve important political questions. One suggestion is to divert one 
or both of the two rivers into their ancient channels, causing them to 
debouch into the Caspian, which would largely fertilise Turkestan, and 
help to solve the political question of the advance of Russia to Merv and 
Affghanistan. Another proposal has been made by a bold American 
engineer, which is, by a canal, to let the water of the Euxine flow into 
the Caspian, which would fill again a large portion of the area formerly 
submerged, and entirely change the character of the country. We have 
not latterly met with a more valuable contribution to geographical science 
than Major Wood’s book. 
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The Journey of Augustus Raymond Margary from Shanghai to 
Bhamo, and back to Manwyne. From his Journal and 
Letters, with a brief Biographical Preface. To which is 
added a Concluding Chapter by Sir Rutnerrorp 
K.C.B. With a Portrait by Jurns, and a Route Map. 
Macmillan and Co. 


It is not often that a character reveals itself more beautifully and 
tenderly than Mr. Margary’s does in these journals. His achievement 
was a great one. He was the first European who accomplished the 
overland trade route between India and China, and yet the beauty of his 
character, as it develops itself in his own letters and journals,'is more 
prominently before us than his achievement. 

He was the son of Major-General Margary, and was born at Belgaum 
in 1846. After spending some time at school in France, when about nine 
years old, he came to England, and was under the care of his uncle, the 
Rev. J. Layard, Rector of Swaficld, Norfolk. After a short attendance at 
North Walsham Grammar School he went to Brighton College, where he 
remained upwards of seven years. He worked hard and played hard, and 
exhibited from early life the fine qualities which only developed after- 
wards. His parents returning to England, he resided with them in 
London, and attended lectures at University College. He passed a 
competitive examination for a student interpretership in China, and was 
sent to China in March, 1867,--a very noble result of the competitive 
system. His conscientious industry and determination to be thorough 
soon caused him to be distinguished by his superiors. He attained a 
remarkable knowledge of Chinese, which in his great journey stood him 
in good stead. Amiable, fascinating, self-reliant, and unselfish, he almost 
realised one’s ideal of an Indian official. He was in every way a man to 
be proud of. We may add, too, that he was a man of sincere and devout 
piety. So well did he succeed by his personal qualities, that some parts 
of his journey to Burmah were like an ovation. No Chinese official 
seemed able to withstand him. When he writes about the ‘ charming 
‘people’ among whom he travelled, we may possibly understand the 
reason. His mission was to make the journey from Shanghai to Bhamo, 
there to meet Colonel Brown’s expedition, which he was to accompany 
back to Shanghai. He accomplished his journey, started back with 
Colonel Brown (of whose expedition Dr. Anderson has just published a 
most interesting account), went in advance to Manwyne, where there 
were rumours of disturbance, and there he was brutally murdered. Of the 
details of his journey we must not speak. His death has raised it to an 
event of prime political importance. Sir Rutherford Alcock, in a careful 
dispassionate chapter, is disposed to think that we were unwarranted in 
demanding access to China by this route, and that the history of our progress 
in the East abundantly justifies the jealous exclusion which we seek to 
break down. He thinks the Burmese authorities acted in good faith, and 
that the Chinese authorities at Pekin ave free from blame; but that the 
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local governors at Seray and Manwyne are guilty, and that strict retyri- 
bution should be exacted. Since the publication of the book, Colonel 
Grosvenor has returned from Manwyne, to which he was sent officially 
to demand justice, but the result is not very satisfactory. 

But the great charm of the book is the personal revelations of the noble 
and beautiful character of its hero. One mourns over the premature 
death of a man who gave promise of being one of our very best civil 
administrators. 


Through Bosnia and the Herzegovina on Foot, during the 
Insurrection, August and September, 1875. With an 
Historical Review of Bosnia and a glimpse at the Croats, 
Slavonians, and the Ancient Republic of Ragusa. By 
Artuur J. Evans, B.A., F.S.A. Longmans and Co. 


The tour of Mr. Evans and his brother was accidentally coincident with 
the insurrection. It was incited by previous visits to South Sclavonic 
lands, by a special desire to see Sclavonic Mohammedans, and by certain 
problems suggested by the history and present state of Illyria; the 
principal of which seems to have been a connection more or less 
fanciful between certain Manichan heretics of Bosnia, named Bogomiles, 
of the eleventh century, and the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth. 
While preparing for their journey, the Herzegovinian insurrection broke 
out, ard while walking through Bosnia that country also burst into 
insurrection. Mr. Evans and his brother travelled on foot, and especially 
sought to explore some of the grand mountain scenery of Bosnia between 
Brood and Serajev. Their desive was difficult to understand, and the 
circumstances of the country naturally excited jealousies. We can 
scarcely wonder, therefore, that more than once they were regarded as 
spies. They were, however, well provided with papers, and, although 
not without peril, achieved their journey in safety. Their determination 
thus to penetrate to the inner iife of the country has resulted in a large 
mass of very valuable information concerning the real condition of 
the people, and gives the book a unique character. Starting from Agram 
in Croatia they went by rail to Sizsek; thence to Brood in Slavonia ; 
thence, striking south, through the mountainous region that we have 
referred to, they passed through Boboi and Komusina to Travnik. From 
Travnik they went south-east to Serajev; thence, still following the 
mountain ranges south-west, to Mostar, the capital of Herzegovina, from 
whence they proceded to Klek, the Dalmatian port which the Austrians 
have recently closed against the Turks. Thence they coasted to Ragusa, 
where the record of their tour terminates. A reference to the map will 
show that they thus passed through the very heart of the two countries 
upon which the eyes of the world are just now fixed. 

Generally we may say that Mr. Evans is adequately equipped with 
historical and antiquarian scholarship, and that he has assiduously 
brought to bear upon his journey all his knowledge. This gives to his 
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book a preponderating historical colour, and makes it permanently 
valuable. It is indeed so much more than a mere record of travel that 
it will probably find an abiding place upon the shelves of those who 
read it. Myr. Evans has collected so much historical matter concerning 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and especially the places and districts that he 
visited, that his book fills a place distinctively its own, and to general 
readers will convey a large amount of new and interesting information. 
His judgment, too, is cautious, and solicitously fair; his sympathies are 
generous, and his style is vivacious, vigorous, and fluent. At the same 
time we are bound to say that, although done in a scholarly way, we 
get the impression that much of the information has been specially 
read up for the book. Hence his theories are sometimes fanciful and 
his inferences rash. Tor example, although his account of the Bogomiles 
is very interesting, it smacks of book lore, and indicates a somewhat 
superficial acquaintance with both ecclesiastical history and theological 
thought, and a tendency to generalise from resemblances rather than 
from facts. For example, Mr. Evans seems altogether to ignore Greek 
Christianity and its influences. Had he, too, remembered Gibbon’s fifty- 
fourth chapter, he would have seen how the revival of Manicheism in 
the Paulicians of the twelftin century rapidly spread from the East 
through Bulgaria and the Greek Empire into Italy, the south of France 
and Germany, and was a principal cause of the Albigensian war. The 
Bogomiles seem to have sprung from Armenian Ascetics, through Bulga- 
rian and Servian channels. Commander Telfer, in his book elsewhere 
noticed, tells us that even Paganism survives in Armenia to this day. 
It is not, therefore, difficult to account for the genesis of a Christian 
heresy having Manichean roots. Nor can anything be more natural 
than the anti-ecclesiastical and Protestant character of many of their 
dogmas and observances. But it is surely very rash historically to con- 
nect the dogmas of Huss, the Albigenses, and the Lutheran reformers 
with this Bosnian sect on the strength of their resemblances. Many 
of the early heretics, so-called, naturally anticipated the dogmas of 
the Reformers of the sixteenth century. Protests against growing 
sacerdotalism and ecclesiasticism, and efforts to counteract them, more 
or less intelligent and successful, have naturally occurred throughout the 
entire course of Christian history. There is nothing more essential for 
the philosophic historian than to distinguish between resemblances, or 
common origins, and sequences. 

Mr. Evans’s account of the Slavonic Milninatane’ is full of interest. 
According to him they were Christians persecuted for their opinions 
by the Romish Church, until, in the fifteenth century, they embraced 
Mohammedanism as a refuge. ‘The whole country passed in the short 
“space of eight days irrevocably under the dominion of the Infidel.’ 
Hence the Slav Mohammedans are not Turks, and have a hatred of 
their Osmanli rulers and oppressors as intense as that of the Christians. 
Orly there is little, if any, historical evidence to sustain this statement; 
and certainly it does not commend the Slavs to Christian sympathies 
that they should thus have been willing to sell body and soul to escape 
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persecution. The contrast with the Albigenses thus suggested is not 
very favourable to the Slavs. We can have little doubt about the ferocious 
tyranny of orthodox Christian kings and priests, nor about. the venality 
of the Latin Church and its bishops, and their unprincipled subserviency 
to the Osmanli oppressors of the country, when we see the present 
Pope avowing his sympathy with the Turk in the struggle now going on. 

Mr. Evans tells us enough about the oppression and brutality of 
Turkish rule. Subsequent events have given a sad confirmation to his 
testimony. The rule is suicidal and the misery that it causes is most piteous. 
it says much for Mr. Evans that he does not permit his indignation to 
make him unjust. While he gives us no information concerning the present 
war, which is subsequeut to his journey, he gives us an immense amount 
of information which will be of great value in enabling us to under- 
stand its causes and the incidents—information which Mr. Evans's in- 
telligence, industry, and manifest fairness make unusually reliable. 
He makes us feel afresh that the problem is much more than a religious 
one, and that its solution is profoundly difficult. His account of the 
Servian character is interesting. ‘The slow measured utterance of the 
‘race, so far from being a proof of inferiority, has been compared by Ami 
‘ Boué to that of Englishmen; and this keen observer of the Serbs speaks 
‘of the people and language as born, if any ever were, for Parliamentary 
‘Government.’ We commend his book as one of very great interest in the 
present state of things, and as contributing permanently to our knowledge 
of these countries. 

We had intended to have referred to the concluding chapter on Ragusa 
as a very favourable illustration of Mr. Evauns’s power in his historical 
sketches. It is full of very deep interest, as are also, throughout the book, 
many of his incidental descriptions of the characteristics and condition cf 
the people. But for these we must refer to what we must pronounce one 
of the most interesting books of travel of the season. 


The Crimea and Trans-Caucasia: being the Narrative of a 
Journey in the Kouban, in Gouria, Georgia, Armenia, 
Ossety, Inmeritia, Swannety, and Mingrelia, and in tho 
Tauric Range. By Commander J. Bucuan Tetrer, R.N. 
With Two Maps and Numerous Illustrations. Two Vols. 
Henry S. King and Co. 


Captain Telfer has compiled a book of very sterling qualities and of 
considerable interest—literary, historical, archeological, and picturesque. 
A large section of history passes into practical oblivion; the Crimea and 
the Caucasus had become to the world generally a terra incognita wntil 
the conquest of the latter by the Russians, and the heroic defence of it by 
Schamyl and other chiefs, which in some degree drew to it the attention 
of Europe; and afterwards and more especially the Crimean War, which set 
everybody to the resuscitation of forgotten mythology, romance, and 
history, when the Crimea became as familiar to us all as Sutherlandshire 
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—to many a good deal more so. The expatriation of so many of the 
Circassians by the Russians has wrought a great change in ‘the frosty 
‘Caucasus,’ and the fall of Sebastopol has produced effects which as yet 
promise years of permanence. 

Captain Telfer, who resided three years in the south of Russia, made 
two visits to the Crimea and Trans-Caucasia. He has reduced his two 
visits to one orderly account, and has condensed his note-books into these 
two solid and very full volumes. Had his visits been made from England 
we should probably have had a larger proportion of mere travelling 
experience. His residence in the comparative vicinity of the countries 
visited furnished opportunity and incitement for working up his notes of 
travel into forms of solid and valuable information. He tells us that the 
mere descriptions of places and people are from his own personal observa- 
tions. But he has associated with these all kinds of historical, political, 
and scientific information ; every point has been wrought up with most 
painstaking care. In this quality of it, his book resembles Mr. Evans's 
book on Bosnia— Captain Telfer having, however, somewhat less 
literary power than Mr. Evans, and perhaps somewhat more of judicial 
discrimination. At the outset we are a little disappointed, the notes on 
the Crimea being scant and like those of a mere guide-book; but Captain 
Telfer warms to his work as he comes upon less familiar ground, his 
inspiration gathers, and the second volume, containing an account of his 
visit to the Swannety, becomes vivid in its descriptions and absorbing in 
interest. The result is a book of solid worth, which gives us a vast amount 
of genuine information, and which, from the merit of its historical and 
economical elements, deserves a much more permanent place in the 
library thah ordinary books of travel. In this respect, indeed, Mr. Evans’s 
book on Bosnia and Captain Telfer’s book are of quite exceptional value. 
If our readers will refer to a map, they will understand Captain Telfer’s 
route, as he justifies us in speaking of it. Starting from Galatz and touch- 
ing at Odessa, he proceeded to Eupatoria; thence to Sebastopol, whence 
he made excursions to various poinis of interest in the peninsula, visiting 
most of the scenes of prominent events in the Crimean War. Sailing 
again from Yalta (Galita) he went to Theodosia, whence he made an 
excursion into the interior to Starey Grim, Elbouzly, and Soudak. From 
Theodosia he sailed to Kertch, the surroundings of which he thoroughly 
explored, going as far as Anassa. Sailing from Kertch he touched at 
various ports on the south coast of Circassia, disembarking at Poti. 
Thence he proceeded to Tiflis and Erivan, making excursions round 
each. From Tiflis he went north to Viadykavkaz; returning from Tiflis to 
Koutais, he visited the Swannety country to the north, approaching 
Llbrouz, the loftiest mountain of Europe. This outline Captain Telfer fills 
in with a vast amount of detailed information, which to most readers will 
be both novel and interesting. We regret that our space will permit us 
to cull but very few of its items. 

We should say, however, that first Captain Telfer had introductions of 
the first quality, and was everywhere received with the utmost cordiality by 
the highest Russian officials, the Grand-Duke Michael, the Commander- 
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in-Chief at Tiflis, and Governors everywhere. Two or three times he was 
invited to accompany high officials on tours of inspection, and of course 
saw everything to advantage and had every facility of travel provided for 
him. When, for example, he accompanied the Governor of Erivan into 
Armenia, he not only found the miseries of travel where there are no 
hotels greatly alleviated, but he was always put in charge of some 
specially competent guide in the excursions he wished to make. His 
knowledge of Russian life, and the Russian language too, gave him special 
facilities. He has a great personal admiration for the Emperor Alexander ; 
but this and the courtesies and hospitalities that he received do not seem to 
have swayed his judgment, for he criticises freely the administration of the 
Russians, and exhibits the defects of their rule, and the miseries suffered 
under it. 

He complains very justly of the shameful condition of the graves of 
British soldiers in the Crimea—the more shameful from contrast with 
those of the French, and even of the Sardinians. Thus, at Cathcart’s 
Hill,— 

‘Two handsome memorials, the one to the officers of the Coldstream 
‘Guards who fell at Inkermann, were completely overturned; broken 
‘slabs in marble and stone lay scattered, and every monument that had 
‘borne a cross was mutilated.’ An officer, however, has since been 
employed to carry out the recommendations for their preservation of the 
Military Commission sent to Sebastopol in 1872. 

We regret that we cannot epitomise the author’s account of the 
Douhobortsky, the Malakany, and some other sects, the former of which 
rejects all outward observances of religion, and seems in some respects to 
resemble the Fifth Monarchy men of the Commonwealth? they are 
settled in the south-western corner of Circassia, near Novorosisk. Nor 
can we follow Captain Telfer in his visits to various monasteries in search 
of manuscripts and other antiquities, which he generally found very 
jealously guarded. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of his book is his account of his 
visit to the almost unknown district of the Swannety, a few miles north 
of Koutais. He accompanied the Russian officer in command on a tour 
of inspection, the chief object of which seems to have been to hold the 
municipal elections, which take place every third year. The choice 
is made by acclamation; but the Swannety seem as reluctant to accept 
municipal honours as some among ourselves, and the elected magistrate 
had generally to be dragged out of the crowd by gentle violence. 

The law of blood revenge is in full force, and Russian rule has not been 
able to cope with it. Women are so commonly at the bottom of these 
quarrels, that it is a sufficient inquiry concerning them, ‘Who is the 
woman?’ Colonel Hunewsky was appealed to several times, but he was 
obliged to forego jurisdiction, as he had not sufficient force to carry 
out his decisions, and once or twice his life was threatened by lawless 
men, who had shut themselves up in the towers which are a frequent 
adjunct of the houses, and whence they covered the colonel with their 
rifles. The whole book is choke full of interesting matters. 
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Life in the Southern Seas. By the Rev. W. Wyarr Gitu, B.A. 
The Religious Tract Society. 


Those who come to this beautifully got-up volume, expecting to find in 
it the old-fashioned commonplaces about the darkness of heathenism, will 
most probably be pleasantly surprised. Not that Mr. Gilldoes not power- 
fully bring out all this, but he does it in a new and more attractive way, 
as indeed we should expect from the writer of ‘The Myths of the South 
‘Pacific.’ He has studied the customs and ceremonies of these South Sea 
Islanders, till he has got to discern in many cases the dim points of truth 
from which they have taken departure, and have gradually been perverted 
—the form becoming more and more a horrible veil of the truth, instead 
of an aid to it. Yet in howmany cases in the course of the book—not- 
withstanding that it is chiefly descriptive—do we see proof of the im- 
mense advantages which this kind of sympathetic knowledge may give to 
the missionary. Mr. Gill has afforded us a glimpse of the mythology of the 
South Seas, especially of his own island—Mangaia, one of the Hervey 
group. The chapter on the illustrations used by native preachers is in 
every way admirable and full of novelty; no less that on the natural his- 
tory of the South Pacific, which shows a keen scientific instinct, and a 
faculty of clear statement. Nor should we forget to mention the chapter 
on New Guinea, which, beyond telling of Mr. Gill’s own experience there, 
clearly sums up the results of more recent discovery in it by Mr. McFarlane 
and others. On the whole, the graceful unaffected style, and the ex- 
haustive information of the book, are on a level with the fine spirit that 
characterises it, and we feel that, over and above the benefit it must confer 
those who are already interested in missionary labours, it may have some 
effect in conciliating and interesting those who have hitherto been 
indifferent. 


First Ten Years of a Sailor's Life at Sea. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
But for the mention on the title-page of three or four books by the same 
author, we should have judged this a first production, the unsophisticated 
record of a genuine experience. We have no reason to think that it is not 
the latter, but its lack of literary art is a little difficult to account for. 
It impresses one as nearly realising what is so often desired—the genuine 
record of an ordinary life, and although here and there tending to preach- 
iness, it is very interesting. The author describes how he eloped from 
Putney workhouse, and went to sea at nine years of age, and how he went 
from ship to ship, with his experiences in each, until he became a captain. 
The narrative contains a good deal of adventure, anda little not unnatural 
self-complacency. But it appears very genuine, it is full of the spirit of a 
sailor of the olden time, and illustrates the way in which men are made. 


Life with the Hamram Arabs. An account of a Sporting Tour of 

some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during the Winter of 1874-5. 

By Arruur R. B. Myers, Coldstream Guards. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

The party consisted of Lord Coke, Sir W. Gordon Cumming, Captain 

Vivian, and the Author, afterwards joined by the Earl of Ranfurly and 
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Mr. Charles Arkwright. The volume is pleasantly written. It is a diary 
consisting almost entirely of sporting experiences. The party had con- 
siderable success, and met with the largest game of Africa. The author 
recites enterprising pursuits, patient watchings, hair-breadth escapes, and 
skilful shots. A sad gloom was thrown over the friends by the illness of 
Lord Ranfurly at Kassala, and his arduous journey to the coast at Soua- 
kim, where he died as soon as he got on board the Suez steamer. The 
book adds nothing to our knowledge, but it will be read with interest even 
by those who are not sportsmen.——The Balearic Islands. By CHar.es 
F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) Mr. Bidwell is H. M. Consul at Majorca, and he has availed 
himself of his opportunities to compile a handbook of the Islands, full of 
most interesting and useful information. Littie is practically known about 
them. Here we have ample information—historical, political, agricul- 
tural, commercial, social, sanatorial, descriptive. The beanty of the 
Islands might well tempt tourists to whom they are almost unknown. 
Their political importance is diminished, and steam has rendered vessels 
less dependent upon the magnificent harbour of Port Mahon. Mr. Bid- 
well’s book will make known to many what has been to them only a 
geographical expression. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Disestablishment ; or, a Defence of the Principle of a National 
Church. By Grorce Harwoop, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Harwood has executed his self-imposed task with creditable 
industry, with a candour and moderation, which are still more honour- 
able as they are more rare, and with an ability which, if it does not 
warrant the excessive eulogies of Church defenders, who have hailed 
their new champion with a great flourish of trumpets, yet shows him to be 
aman of vigorous and independent intellect. But, notwithstanding all this, 
no book has appeared for some time which, in our judgment, is more than 
this calculated to advance the movement which it was intended to check. 
Some of his enthusiastic admirers have compared this production of a 
‘ young business man in his leisure’ to the more celebrated work of a young 
Oxonian of forty years ago on ‘Church Principles,’ and the comparison, 
absurd as it is in one view, is extremely suggestive. The difference 
between the power of the two books is not greater than that between 
the views they advocate; and, if we are to believe that the friends of the 
Establishment are prepared to shift the defence of its principles from the 
ground taken by Mr. Gladstone to that now occupied by Mr. Harwood, 
the end of the conflict is not far distant. The position which the more 
recent writer takes is indeed the only one logically tenable; but, so far as 
he succeeds in making this apparent, he will prove to be a valuable auxiliary 
of the Liberation Society. Its advocates can desire nothing better than to 
have to deal with arguments such as those which he has so carefully 
elaborated, and which he urges with so much evident strength of conviction 
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and conscientious fecling. We have seen so much of the strange fascination 
which the Establishment exercises over the minds of many from whom 
better things might have been expected, leading them to tolerate not only 
anomalies which offend the understanding, but gross abuses, which must 
disturb the conscience; also to talk of unrealised ideals as though they 
were veritable facts, in utter contempt of the actual state of the case; and 
to jump at any argument, however inconsistent with their own principles, 
which could be construed into a plea on behalf of their favourite institu- 
tion, that it would be rash to say that even devout men, to whom, with 
their spiritual conception of the Church, Mr. Harwood’s views must be an 
unmitigated offence, will at once recoil from such a defender. Reasoning 
on a priori grounds, indeed, we should have said that High Churchmen 
and Evangelicals alike would rather brave all the perils of Disestablishment 
than tolerate the Erastianism which Mr. Harwood openly advocates. But 
such a conclusion would be in direct contradiction to experience; and for 
the time, at least, Church defenders generally will doubtless welcome 
their new ally, recognising only the fact that he is fighting for the Esta- 
blishment, and blind to the dangers of so questionable a mode of defence. 
But more sober reflection must cause a very different state of feeling on 
the part of religious men, and, sooner or later, produce the conviction that 
it would be infinitely better to surrender the Establishment than to have 
the Church of Christ stripped of all her spiritual strength and glory in the 
way advocated in this volume. 

All that we can attempt, in the limited space at our disposal, is very 
briefly to justify this view of the characterof Mr. Harwood’srepresentations. 
His idea is that the character of a Church depends solely upon its organisa- 
tion. He admits, indeed, that there is a higher meaning of the word Church, 
but he insists that the outward organisation is something distinct and 
separate from the spiritual fellowship which Nonconformists, and others 
besides Nonconformists, regard as the Church of Christ. He deals with 
the Church of England as nothing more than a department of the State, 
which may, or may not, hold true doctrine, and may, or may not, be 
part of the spiritual Church, but which, ‘in the sense of organisation, came 
‘into being and has been entirely developed under State control.’ He goes 
even further than this, for he denies that it could have an independent 
existence. ‘But it may be said that even if the Church has always 
‘hitherto been connected with the State, that is no reason why it should 
‘always continue so, any more than a child, when grown up, should re- 
‘main in the same subjection to his parents. But the comparison is not 
‘ at all correct, for whilst a child possesses from the first an individuality of 
‘its own, the development of which is the chief object of its life, the 
‘Church has no more individuality now than it had at the beginning; and 
‘it would be as reasonable to talk of the child existing without its brain 
‘as of the Church continuing to be the Church after it was deprived of the 
‘ controlling power of the State.’ If Nonconformists spoke of the Church . 
in this way, they would provoke severe criticism ; but this is the plea of its 
latest defender. If it be accepted, it will greatly simplify the question of 
Disendowment, for, on this showing, all the revenues of the Establish- 
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ment belong to the State. Where there is not independent existence, 
there can be no vested rights in private property. But it is impossible 
to suppose that earnest Anglicans will tamely yield positions for which 
they have long and earnestly contended, and be satisfied to see their 
Church thus treated as a mere nonentity. It must stagger the leaders 
of the Anglican school to see their favourite theories dismissed in this 
summary fashion by one who proclaims himself a defender of the 
Establishment. They may be able, however, to persuade themselves that 
the representation is untrue,—part of that Erastian heresy which is one of 
the Satanic delusions of these days. The difficulty will be with those who 
hate Mr. Harwood’s principles, and yet cannot see how he is to be 
answered. Nonconformists ought certainly to be grateful to him, for 
in thus identifying the defence of the Establishment with the most 


naked and repulsive Erastianism, he has rendered essential service to 
their cause. 


Bulgarian Horrors, and the Question of the East. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapsronz, M.P. John Murray. 


By the time that this notice is published Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet will 
have been discussed and quoted in every newspaper throughout Europe. 
The lengthened notice which it would otherwise demand will therefore 
be superfluous, especially as we have in another place discussed the general 
question. It is refreshing to hear from a high-minded statesman and 
Christian such a clear loud ringing note of moral protest and indignation. 
Irreparable mischief has, we fear, been done—not to’our political prestige, 
which is a secondary matter, but to our moral character and influence, 
by the cynical and inhuman utterances of the man who for some insecrut- 
able purposes is permitted to represent the policy of England. All that 
can be done to repair it will be done by words such as Mr. Gladstone’s, 
and by the irrepressible outburst of national indignation of the last few 
weeks; only, alas! while the lightest official word is reported throughout 
Europe, the multitudinous voice of the people of England will be only 
very partially heard. 

Mr. Gladstone first brings his indictment against the Government for 
its culpable ignorance, misrepresentation, and cynicism. Happily it is 
without parallel in the history of the last three centuries. England, 
we are thankful to say—and this makes our present humiliation deeper— 
has hitherto always made her voice heard in the cause of humanity. It 
is hardly too much to say that the world has looked to her as the leader 
in all that is Christian and humane; and now we have the huge task of 
convincing Europe that England is unchanged, and has been culpably 
misrepresented by her Prime Minister. The price we pay for Lord 
Beaconsfield is a very heavy one; first, in an almost unparalleled series 

of domestic blunders and tricks of low policy, and now in an almost 
unparalleled compromise of the humane character of England. The 
moral aspects of such a Government remove judgment upon it to a sphere 
far higher than that of party polities. All good men must be ashamed of 
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it. Mr. Gladstone, after establishing the facts, and bringing against the 
Government almost the gravest accusation that could come from a great 
statesman’s lips, suggests the remedy. He would preserve the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, for the sake of avoiding more serious complica- 
tions; but he would establish the autonomy of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina, as well as of Servia, and would not permit in any of them 
another day of Turkish rule, any more than in Roumania or Egypt. He 
would permit the Sultan to retain simply a nominal suzerainty, and that 
only so long as it may be expedient. His words burn with honest and 
intense indignation, and their eloquent humanity will, we trust, ring 
through Europe, 

Concerning the conduct of the ministry, he says, tersely and felici- 
tously: ‘The effect, the general sense, of the answers [in Parliament] 
‘was what I may call a moral, though not a verbal, denial. Whatever 
‘they were meant to produce, they did produce the result, not of belief 
‘qualified by a reserve for occasional error, but of disbelief qualified by a 
‘reserve for purely accidental truth.’ He characterises Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech of the 12th of August, as ‘a repetition of language, which is either 
‘that of ignorance, or of brutal calumny upon a people whom Turkish 
‘authorities have themselves just described as industrious, primitive, and 
‘docile.’ Concerning the Turkish race, he says, ‘It is not a question of 
‘Mahometanism simply, but of Mahometanism compounded with the 
‘peculiar character of a race. They are not the mild Mahometans of 
‘India, nor the chivalrous Saladins of Syria, nor the cultured Moors of 
‘Spain. They were, upon the whole, from the black day when they first 
‘entered Europe, the one great anti-human specimen of humanity. 
‘Wherever they went a broad line of blood marked the track behind 
‘them, and as far as their dominion reached civilisation disappeared from 
‘view. They represented everywhere government by force, as opposed 
‘to government by law. For the guide of this life they had a relentless 
‘ fatalism ; for its reward hereafter, a sensual paradise.’ 

After recommending the autonomy of the Christian provinces, he says, 
‘ An old servant of the Crown and State, I entreat my countrymen, 
‘ upon whom, far more than perhaps any other people of Europe, it 
‘depends, to recognise, and to insist, that our Government, which has 
‘ been working in one direction, shall work in the other, and shall apply 
‘ all its vigour to concur with the other States of Europe in obtaining the 
* extinction of the Turkish executive power in Bulgaria. Let the Turks 
* now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, namely, by 
‘ carrying off themselves. Their Zaptichs, and their Mudirs, their Bim- 
* bashis and their Yuzbachis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and 
‘ all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from the province they 
‘have desolated and profaned. This thorough riddance, this most blessed 
‘ deliverance, is the only reparation we can make to the memory of those 
‘heaps on heaps of dead; to the violated purity alike of matron, of 
‘maiden, and of child; to the civilisation which has been affronted and 
‘ashamed ; to the laws of God, or, if you like, of Allah; to the moral 
‘sense of mankind at large. There is not a criminal in a European 
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* gaol, there is not a cannibal in the South Sea Islands, whose indignation 
® would not rise and overboil at the recital of that which has been done, 
‘which has, too late, been examined, but which remains unavenged; 
¢ which has left behind all the foul and all the fierce passions that pro- 
* duced it and which may again spring up in another murderous harvest, 
‘from the soil soaked and reeking with blood, and in the air tainted with 
*every imaginable deed of crime and shame. That such things should 
*be done once is a damning disgrace to the portion of our race which 
‘did them ; that a door should be left open for their ever-so-barely pos- 
‘sible repetition would spread that shame over the whole. . . We may 
*yansack the annals of the world, but I know not what research can 
* furnish us with so portentous an example of the fiendish misuse of the 
‘ powers established by God ‘for the punishment of evil-doers and for the 
* encouragement of them that do well.” No Government everhas so sinned; 
©none has so proved itself incorrigible in sin, or, which is the same, impotent 
*for reformation. If it be allowable that the executive power of Turkey 
‘should renew at this great crisis, by permission or authority of Europe, 
*the charter of its existence in Bulgaria, then there is not on record, 
‘since the beginnings of political society, a protest that man has lodged 
‘against intolerable misgovernment, or a stroke he has dealt at loath- 
*some tyranny, that ought not henceforward to be branded as a crime.’ 


Principles of Plutology. By Worpsworrn DonistHorre. 
Williams and Norgate. 


This is a pretentious work, regarding which we do not feel inclined 
to say much, because it would require more space and time than we can 
afford to give to it to discuss its theories with any degree of fulaess; 
and we greatly doubt were that done if the play would be found worth 
the candle. Mr. Donisihorpe aspires at being not merely a reformer, but 
a revolutionist, in political economy. He treats all who have written on 
the subject since the date of publication of ‘The Wealth of Nations’ as 
worse than failures, as writers who have only made confusion worse con- 
founded, so that, as he tells the world, the science has fallen into just con- 
tempt. The time, however, as now come for placing the science of 
wealth on a new basis; and this the writer professes that he is able to do, 
and to some degree has actually done, in the work before us. ‘ The title 
‘and rank of an exact science,’ he says grandly, ‘is claimed for Plutology. 
‘It stands on as firm a footing as Chemistry. It is, what many 
‘have supposed Political Economy to be, the Science of Wealth.’ Mr. . 
Donisthorpe differs from the political economists in treating as ‘a purely 
“speculative science, dealing solely with the relations subsisting between 

“pimearsena’ what they have handled as ‘a practical science, or an art 
‘aiming at the solution of definite problems.’ Little mercy is therefore 
shown to political economy in the criticism of it in the first chapter of the 
work. In the second and third chapters ‘the nature and method of a true 
*seience of wealth’ are investigated, after which the data of Plutology are 
dealt with, and the subsequent chapters treat of ‘Combination and 
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‘ Analysis,’ The Definition of Terms,’ and ‘ Combination from the Synthetical 
‘Standpoint ’—whatever that may mean. Mr. Donisthorpe is ambitious ; 
but he must write with more clearness and show himself less under the 
power of terms and words if he is ever to succeed in his aims. Plutology 
has not yet, at all events, overthrown political economy. 


The Mechanism of Man: an Answer to the Question, What am 


I? A Popular Introduction to Physiology and Psychology. - 


By Epwarp W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law, President of the 
Psychological Society of Great Britain. Vol. I.—The 
Mechanism. Longmans and Co. 

We suppose that the president of a society which bears a somewhat 
ambitious title, though we have not yet heard much about its objects and 
constitution, felt himself bound to write a book about psychology, or the 
‘science of the soul.’ He says in his preface that the object of the work 
is to inquire what evidence, capable of scientifie proof, there may be that 
man is something more than body and material, and contains within 
himself some distinct entity which is not merely a condition or product of 
his physical structure. If this means anything, he seems to have under- 
taken the impossible task of scientifically demonstrating that man has a 
soul. In the last page of his work (p. 495) he says, that, though scientists 
may sneer at psychology as being a visionary science, its subject-matter 
at least is real; which seems to us a petitio principii. The study is to be 
pursued in order that, if proved false, the world may cease from a vain 
labour; if true, ‘man may have the blessed assurance that, as a fact, and 
‘not merely as a faith, he has a soul and inherits an immortality.’ 

It strikes us, at first sight, that all this is a little commonplace, and we 
are not reassured by finding the work called ‘A Popular Introduction to 
‘ Psychology.’ Ever since Aristotle wrote his famous treatise, ‘De Anima,’ 
and long before it, thinkers have reasoned about the existence of a soul, 
and endeavoured, as Plato does in the ‘ Pheedo,’ to demonstrate it by logical 
reasoning. Science, in the rigid sense of the word, refuses to take cogui- 
sance of soul, simply because it sees no sure data for any reasoning about 
it. It can deal with mind or intellect, as connected with a material organ, 
the brain; but it cannot pass from it to the immaterial, or tell us even 
what life is. It leaves, therefore, the existence and the nature of soul 
just in the position it has always oceupied,—that of an opinion, an instinct, 
or it may be a divine tradition or revelation. 

Mr. Cox, however, evidently holds that a consideration of the organic 
constitution of man, of the phenomena of nerve-force, vitality, life and 
death, disease and health, does lead to such facts as serve to demonstrate 
the existence of something beyond the mere machine we see in living and 
moving man. It never appears to have struck him that it is impossible 
on this method of procedure to separate man from animals equally 
endowed with intelligence, if not with reason in precisely the same sense 
in which we use the term in reference to ourselves. Without the doctrine 
of responsibility, the belief in a soul cannot be maintained as a special 
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prerogative of man. So far as we can see, Mr. Cox’s physiological treat- 
ment of the question goes too far, since he occupies ground which is 
common to all animated nature, It was from this feeling, no doubt, that 
the Greeks extended the definition of Wy, ‘ soul,’ to even vegetables; for 
in all their speculations they confounded ‘ soul’ with ‘ vital principle.’ 

A great part of Mr. Cox’s work seems to us to contain truths which are 
more or less familiar to all medical and scientific men who have studied 
nerve-force and brain-power in connection with mental phenomena. 

The author’s chapter on the germ (p. 69) is interesting, and clearly 
written, without, perhaps, enunciating any really new views. Every 
organism, he contends (and few will dispute it), is formed by a union of 
two germs, one from each sex; and according as the force in one or the 
other predominates in the union, so the likeness to the male or female 
parent, or the partial characteristics of either or both, will be found to 
prevail. Not a few of his speculations, e.g., on the pre-existence of the 
soul and the time when it is united with the material body, were quite 
as well discussed by Plato and Epicurus as they now are by Mr. Cox. 
Very many of his remarks were anticipated by Lucretius, e.g., the notion 
that the soul permeates the body, and so has a material residence, and is 
in a manner conscious of the loss of members, as a leg or an arm. 

The general purport of the work seems directed against materialism. 
But the author’s repeated confessions that he is only speculating, and 
knows nothing about the soul, diminish the influence which it was in- 
tended to exert. We doubt if anything really new can be said, much less 
any discovery made, on a subject veiled, for our good, in the profoundest 
mystery. . 


Historical and Architectural Sketches. Chiefly Italian. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. With Illustrations 
from drawings by the Author. Macmillan and Co. 


Dr. Freeman’s first literary efforts were in the architectural field; and 
he has never failed to carry along with him in his purely historical researches 
an enlightened and growing interest in his earlier studies. These have in 
many ways been helpful to him; for on the principle that ‘all things 
‘stand related one to another, and there is nothing single or separate,’ it 
is easy to see how much light may be gained for history by pertinent 
reference to architecture. Architecture, in a very special aspect, is the 
most visible clothing of national ideas; and he who has made him- 
self an expert in that comes to the preparatory dry work of historical 
research with a qualification as express as it is rare. How much Dr. 
Freeman is aided by this acquisition several of the papers in this most 
valuable volume bear witness. More particularly we would refer to 
those on the ‘Romanesque Architecture in Venetia,’ the ‘Walls of 
Rome,’ and the ‘ Basilican ‘Churches,’ all which lift the antiquarian 
element into a universal and popular atmosphere. The most interest- 
ing and masterly section in the volume, in our idea, however, is that on 
Ravenna and her sisters, where the enthusiasm of the author is supported 
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by the most minute knowledge. Here he gives us suggestive sketches 
and results, rather than a completed study; but how clear and masterly 
is every part, and how delicate here and there is the touching! The 
volume would tempt to a very extended analysis; it must suffice for us, 
since the book reached our hands at a somewhat late period, to say that 
it is marked by most intimate knowledge and out-of-the-way learning, 
which is so framed and set as that it gives added colour and interest 
to the whole. We are not sure but that in some respects these short 
studies are more admirable in their way than Dr. Freeman’s more ex- 
haustive and elaborate essays. They are delicate and suggestive, and are 
calculated in quite a special sense to whet the reader's desire to extend the 
study further, both by actual acquaintance with the places and the 
buildings described, and by further reading; and this is the reason, 
perhaps, why Dr. Freeman has in his preface to raise a protest which we 
could almost have wished had not been raised, or that the cause for it had 
not existed. We ourselves, in noticing ‘Cities of Italy,’ expressed our 
regret that Mr. Hare should have been so incorrect in many of his 
citations, and we may now add, according to Dr. Freeman's published 
complaint, so lacking in due acknowledgment of obligations unusually 
extensive ; and really he deserves little sympathy for the scarifying he has 
got, for by his short-sighted attempts to disparage the Italian Govern- 
ment by dubbing it the ‘ Sardinian Government,’ and so on, and by his 
somewhat latitudinarian use of Dr. Freeman’s materials, he himself has 
put the whip into Dr. Freeman’s hand. We should not omit to add that 
the illustrations from Dr. Freeman’s own sketches, though mere out- 
lines, are singularly beautiful, at once free and graceful, and such as we 
cannot help thinking amply justify the experiment which he has here made. 


Thoughts on Art, Philosophy, and Religion: Selected from the 
Unpublished Papers of Smyey With Intro- 
ductory Note by Joun Nicnot, M.A. Oxon, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This volume represents Mr. Dobell in the aspects of a critic and specu- 
lative thinker. It reveals a refined and very subtle mind, ever reaching 
out to diverse points, aiming constantly at finding the true principle of 
relation, and sometimes missing it through the excess of sympathy which 
led him not seldom to see in the object what he too specifically brought 
with him. Hence certain unsatisfactoriness and formlessness in his prose 
writing, as in his poetry. Here as elsewhere he betrays the want of the 
selective instinct, and we read on, now and then startled by the excessive 
readiness with which obscure elements are emphasised as though they were 
important and essential. As Professoz Nichol says, he is a seeker, who 
talks with himself and desires to reach a certain satisfying result for his 
own mind, rather than to open up channels of influence over other minds. 
These tendencies, together with a strong desire after a kind of metaphysical 
completeness, led him to seek system by excess of detail and overwrought 
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analogy, which we see here as weil as in his greater poems. The essay on 
Poetry is full of suggestion ; but it is particularly open to this criticism, 
though the effort made to recover a moral ground for Art is worthy of 
praise. ‘Art for Art’s Sake’ has clearly no countenance from Mr. 
Dobell; and this essay may be regarded as one of the most subtle and 
conclusive protests against that doctrine. The section dealing with 
religious and theological matters shows a mind peculiarly reverent and 
subtle. He reaches beyond dogma to its underlying principle, and 
often unfolds a large reach of truth in a few lines. We do not always 
agree with him fully, but with each new extract we gain respect for the 
man. He was clearly sincere, and concerned only to get at truth for himself. 
A beautiful spirit is everywhere revealed. We doubt not that to many readers 
this will be the most valuable section of the volume. The shorter selected 
passages are very original, full of thought and suggestiveness; but the 
reader must receive them simply as ‘thoughts.’ No connected system or 
series of doctrines is to be gleaned from them; and, indeed, taken in the 
light of logic, they are not seldom contradictory and mutually exclusive. 
But they are always valuable as aids to the study of a beautiful self- 
secluded yet self-denying mind, which, rapt in the study of nature and 
beauty, never failed to find in all outward symbols suggestions of a moral 
idea—duty. The passages on Journalism, among the ‘ Social Notes,’ are 
singularly incisive, as well as some of the remarks on political matters, 
which to the practical politician will not seem always self-consistent. The 
outline of the projected play, with indications of the traits of the chief 
characters, does not modify our conviction that Mr. Dobell’s genius was 
in essence lyrica!, and that he never could have reached the discrimina- 
tive realism necessary to success in strictly dramatic poetry. Mr. Nichol’s 
‘Introductory Note’ is sufliciently sympathetic, and is distinctly enlighten- 
ing. We are sorry, however, to see so many errors in quotation, and 
now and then bad punctuation, if not worse, in the volume, which the 
editor ought to have looked to. In what edition of Wordsworth does 
Professor Nichol find, ‘The light that never was on sea or shore’? and in 
what edition of Tennyson does he find ‘ Break, break, break,’ printed as 
it is printed here? and why does he omit a word from one quotation of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's, and not indicate it by indentation? These are 
small matters; but good editing consists in a careful regard to such. 


German Home Life. Reprinted, from ‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ 
Longmans and Co. 


The insular prejudice of John Bull against foreigners is still blind and 
undiseriminating. In his annual summer tour he continues to pride 
himself on rarely distinguishing between one nation and another. He 
can call gargon here and Kellner there; but all other men are ranked in 
one inferior category—foreigners. Such ignorance is ably and agreeably 
dissipated in this bright little book; it showsuslife beyond the precincts of 
the hotel. We fear, however, that it will hardly convey a favourable im- 
pression of German life, or do much to lessen English prejudices. The 
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generalisations are very broad, and in some chapters the dasuing head- 
long style suggests that the writer is in constant fear of being convicted 
of Teutonic sympathy, and so conceals it under a sarcasm. Among the 
earlier chapters, that upon ‘Language’ is perhaps the most interesting 
and the best written. It is not clear to us why ‘Men’ should be spoken 
of so exclusively as military beings. Germany has also a world of thought 
and a world of commerce, which are entirely ignored ; these, however, are 
not ‘in society,’ and possibly, therefore, we hear nothing of them. The 
chapter on Women leaves some very painful impressions: there isso much 
truth in it, so many ugly facts are broadly stated which we know to be 
inthe main true; and yet, as we read, so many exceptions also rise up in 
our memory of German life that we almost doubt the fairness of includ- 
ing in one depreciatory sweep half the population between Bremen and 
Trieste, between Berlin and Strasburg. Here we can only refer to two 
statements, which should be placed side by side, and regarded by us as 
2 timely warning—the complete {technical education of the girls, and the 
intellectual stagnation of the women in Germany. Naturally we now 
gladly welcome every effort after fuller education for our girls; but we 
cannot be too careful that it should be of the right kind. A technical 
training, however perfect, if it stop with the trumpet-flourish of a public 
examination, is not enough. We shall accomplish little by our elaborate 
competitive schemes if they do not teach girls self-culture, a culture ac- 
cording to individual taste and capacity, carried on in one definite direc- 
tion. There are few girls who would not, if rightly watched and trained, 
develop individual capacity, either scientific, literary, or social; some in- 
tellectual faculty or some manual dexterity. Let it be the mastery of one 
foreign language and its literature, of one branch of science, or of some 
constructive art, embroidery designed and perfected, cookery studied and 
- developed. Such continued progress in one direction would give a fixed- 
ness and apurpose to the life of any girl or marricd woman, and save her 
from ever sinking to that level of kaffeeklack which is not unknown even 
on this favoured side of the Channel. ‘The German woman is taught,’ 
writes the authoress, ‘that to be womanly she must be helpless, to be 
‘feminine she must be feeble, to endear herself she must be dependent, 
‘to charm she must cling.’ The creed of the modern English girl 
differs; but is it for the better? To be a lady she must do nothing, 
to be feminine she must be fashionable, to be charming she must talk 
slang! Let us not draw soothing Pharisaical comparisons between 
German home life and our own, but believe that there is some- 
thing to be learned from these interesting pages—if only by way of 
caution. The representation of the German /ausfrau, however, is a 
warning rather than an example; what she en:ures and what she inflicts 
are not calculated to inspire desire that our wives, mothers, and house- 
keepers should resemble her. 


The Boarding-out of Pauper Children in Scotland. By Joun SKEL- 
ton, Secretary of the Poor-Law Board in Scotland. With an Introduction 
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on Pauperism. (William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh.) It is satis- 
factory to find that the alarming statements recently made as to the 
increase of pauperism in Scotland, and the decay of the old spirit of per- 
sonal independence among the Scottish people, are, to say the least, great 
exaggerations of the true state of the case. Both the Baird Lecturer for 
1875 and the essayist who contributed an article on Local Government 
and Taxation to the Cobden Club Essays for the same year, represented 
the Scottish poorer classes in a most deplorable light. ‘They were said to 
have become degraded and demoralised under the operation of the Scotch 
Poor Law, and it was contended that the system of relief instituted in 
1845 had acted as a premium on pauperism, and, at a far heavier cost to 
the ratepayer, had enormously increased the number of dependent paupers 
throughout the country. Mr. Skelton, who is known as an accomplished 
litterateur, and whose official position as Secretary to the Poor-law 
Board gives him good opportunities of being acquainted with the facts, 
combats his adversaries with zest, as if he enjoyed the pastime. Although 
Mr. Skelton’s animus against the clergy is somewhat too pronounced, and 
his advocacy hasin it more of the element of special pleading thanisaccordant 
with impartiality, he has made out a good case against the assailants of the 
Scotch Poor Law. His‘ Introduction on Pauperism ’ to the valuable report 
on the system of boarding-out pauper children in Scotland is another illus- 
tration that anything can be proved by means of statistics ; but as a per 
contra to exaggerated statements to an opposite effect it must greatly modify 
the impression produced by the deliverances of the Baird Lecturer and the 
Cobden Club Essayist. The report, which is an important document, 
demonstrates that in Scotland the Boarding-out system is a conspicuous 
and gratifying success, and we do not see the force of the arguments 
that have been urged against its extension to England. Altogether, this 
little book is a useful contribution to the literature of the difficult question 
of pauperism.— An Inquiry into the Nature and Results of Electricity 
and Magnetism. By AmyctaAnus. (R. Washbourne.) Presumption 
rather than wisdom is the characteristic of the man who, while professing 
to be only an amateur, comes before the public with new theories in 
science. We fear that the writer of this book, in defiance of the induc- 
tive method, has formed his theories first, and then searched, not by patient 
experiment, but in the pages of textbooks, for whatever might seem to 
support his views. True science will never be advanced by such a process, 
and we cannot regard this book as any contribution to its literature.-—— 
The Warfare of Science. By A. D. Wurte, LL.D., President of Cornell 
University. With’ Prefatory Note by Professor TynpaLt. (Henry S. 
King and Co.) Originally chosen as the subject of an academical oration, 
the theme has grown, under the author’s hand, to the dimensions of an 
octavo volume. His purpose has been to show that the warfare which has 
in all ages been waged against Science, even in the supposed interest of 
Religion, has invariably resulted in the direst evils, both to Religion and 
Science. The battles over the figure of the earth, its motion, and its 
position in relation to the other heavenly bodies, occupy the most promi- 
nent place in his historical narrative. Chemistry and Physics, Anatomy 
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and Medicine, and then Geology, are all shown to have had to fight their 
way to acceptance. Some of the latter sections might have been ex- 
panded to advantage at the expense of some pages on Political Economy, 
and Social Science, so called, which it is never desirable to associate with 
the physical sciences. It is almost unnecessary to add that Dr. White 
fully establishes his main point, and in doing so he has shown that in all 
past cases Science has ultimately gained the victory. Would that the 
warfare had already ceased! There are now several important questions, 
especially in the domain of Biology, that demand most dispassionate 
inquiry, but which are too often opposed by theologians and others with 
the old weapons of ridicule and calumny. Individuals who are so free 
in handling these would do well to consider whether they are not tread- 
ing in the path of those whose opposition to accepted scientific truths is so 
well exposed in these pages. The author has no need to apologise for 
the numerous footnotes; they add greatly to the value of the book. 
Handbook of Rural Sanitary Science, illustrating the best means of 
securing health and of preventing disease. By C. F. Garpner, W. 
Berry, C. N. and T, Edited by Lory Marsu, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., &e. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Dr. Marsh offered a prize 
for the best essay on the subject of Rural Sanitary Science, and amongst 
the competitors are the four gentlemen whose names appear on the title- 
page. Mr. Gardner was awarded the prize, and his essay is published in 
extenso ; the others received honourable mention, and their essays appear 
in an abbreviated form. Of the first we can speak in terms of high com- 
mendation, but the rest have either suffered grievously under the process 
of condensation, or are unworthy of standing side by side with it. The 
second essay is often so badly expressed as to become positively mis- 
leading ; while the third, smartly enough written, is more suitable in style 
for a magazine article than for a practical treatise. Readers of the book will 
not fail to observe how much there is yet to be done in order to realise 
anything like a satisfactory condition of things in our village homes; and 
that the ignorance and indifference of the people unfortunately interpose 
great obstacles in the carrying out of the most evident improvements. It 
will be seen, too, that such matters as the best modes of ventilation, 
drainage, &c., are by no means free from difficulty in their practical ap- 
plication, however easy in theory when the question of cost is eliminated. 
One point connected with the building of new cottages appears to have 
been overlooked by all the essayists—the impropriety of allowing houses 
to be tenanted before they are dry. It is a fertile source of rheumatism 
and fever, and calls for legislative action. It is not enough, too, that local 
boards should undertake the removal of nuisances ; we have known cases 
where they have discharged this duty with less promptness than the in- 
habitants would have done if left free to act for themselves, and where com- 
plaints have received but tardy attention. Some of the suggestions of Mr. 
Gardner for the improvement of the constitution and staff of the local 
boards are well worth consideration.——A History of Asiatic Cholera. 
By C. Macnamara, F'.C.U. (Macmillan and Co.) The earliest mention 
of any disease which can be identified as Asiatic cholera appears to 
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occur in a Portuguese Report from Calicut, in 1503, but there is every 
reason to suppose that it prevailed in various parts of India prior to 
European occupation ; that, in fact, Hindostan is the permanent home of 
the disease in its endemie form. In its epidemic form our troops seem to 
have carried it into Arabia, in 1820, the first clear instance on record of its 
passing west of the Indus. Since that period it has frequently visited 
Western Asia, Europe, and America, as we too well know, Mr. Macna- 
mara shows very conclusively that the chief agencies for carrying it beyond 
its endemic area are the religious pilgrimages of the Hindoos and 
Mohammedans, and the movements of troops and of commercial caravans ; 
while it is very evident that the increased and accelerated communication 
due to the introduction of steam conveyance tends to its becoming more. 
widely spread, if proper precautions be not taken. What may be the true 
nature of the discase germ is not so clearly established, but there can be 
little doubt that warmth accompanied by moisture is necessary for its 
development, and that it is most frequently received into the system 
through the medium of drinking-water. The points of most practical 
importance brought out by the author are the necessity of seeing to the 
water supplies being uncontaminated, and the enforcement of the greatest 
possible care in all communications with infected districts. The great 
heathen festival of Puri is one of the hot-beds of the disease, and if this 
could be abolished by legislative authority the lives of thousands of our 
Indian subjects, as well as of many Europeans, would be annually saved. 
We are sorry that so valuable a treatise should be marred by geographical 
errors: Staten Island is twice spoken of as the quarantine ground for 
New Orleans instead of New York; Galatia is put for Galicia; and the 
names of many other places are misspelt. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Pacchiarotto, and how he Worked in Distemper; with other 
Poems. By Roserr Brownine. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


We allow much to Mr. Browning. His genius is arbitrary, and must 
follow its own bent. And we rejoice in his ability even to analyse and 
present the more morbid developments of human nature and human 
motive, when he educates us—that is, enlarges our sympathies, as he 
really did by the refining presence of Pompilia in what else had been a 
revolting subject. But, like certain acrobats, his own dexterity has proved 
his evil fate, and has recently led him to run too great risks and to trust for 
reputation merely to clever and sensational effects, in which, to speak 
honestly, he was more inclined to whisper in an undertone, ‘ How clever I 
‘am—see!’ than to make his art the medium for high and generous 
influences. After having described a descending course from ‘ The Ring 
and the Book ’ through ‘ Fifine,’ and that story of French horror, depravity, 
and suicide, to ‘The Inn Album,’ he now caps his recent exercises by low 
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revenge, cruel personality, and pertinacious and vulgar abuse that is plain 
enough, even though it needs to hide itself in innuendo and blank rhymes. 
Considering the appearance not long ago of a certain set of articles 
on our poets, which were in their own way rather biting, it is easy— 
very easy—to find a rhyme for ‘ sauced-in,’ though why Mr. Browning did 
not take the hint of the printer’s ‘ devil,’ which he preserved in a note, and. 
delete such personalities as ‘ Dwarf’ and ‘ Quilp-hop-o’-my-thumb,’ is quite 
beyond our comprehension. Self-respect, if nothing else, should have led 
him tothis. What can justify a man like Mr. Browning in condescending to 
set such an evil example? He has revived the days of Skelton and of Swift 
—the evil days of Grub Street at its worst, and has done his best to bring 
them back to us in ‘ Pacchiarotto.’ We do not know whether in the long 
run Mr. Browning will have the best of it even on his own ground; but 
he has put a weapon into the hand of his enemies ; and he may pray that 
the sword with which he has girded himself may not break and run into his 
own flesh. ‘ Pacchiarotto’ is a satire something between the wild thrustings 
of Swift and the broader movement of ‘ Hubibras,’ with, of course, some- 
thing of Mr. Browning’s own supreme genius superadded, whereby to 
despoil the critics who have offended him. It is extremely clever, 
here and there grotesque, but only so far as to whet its sharpness; the 
double rhymes are now and then dexterously used, and are often in them- 
selves laughable; but when we discover the narrow personal purpose for 
which clearly the whole has been written, we langh no more at Xanthippe, the 
housemaid, ‘ With what, pan or pot, bowl or skoramis, making a souse 
for those erities who insult her master. Great as Mr. Browning is, we feel 
moved to something like pity for him, in that such a mood could so persist- 
ently prolong itself, and inoculate his whole poetic genius, as it is clear 
that it has done. <A truly healthy mind would surely have cast it forth 
after a brief moment's irritation, with a noble regret for having yielded to 
it even thus long. The rest of the poems in the volume—and some of them 
are of the highest quality—suffer somewhat from their relationship to this 
initial exercise—more especially that, in the pieces headed ‘ House,’ and 
‘Shop,’ and some others, including the Epilogue, we have a prolonged 
echo of the same note of narrow querulous personal discontent. The 
truth embodied in the final verses of ‘ House’ is trite, even though we have 
it served up by Mr. Browning, and though the picture of the earthquake 
revealing the good man’s privacy is good. 


‘Friends, the good man of the house at least 
Kept house to himself till an earthquake came ; 

Tis the fall of its frontage permits you feast 
On the inside arrangement you praise or blame. 


‘ Outside should suffice for evidence ; 
And who so desires to penetrate 
Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense— 
No opties, like yours, at any rate! 
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‘ Hoity-toity ! A street to explore, 
Your house the exception! ‘ With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart” once more!’ 
Did Shakespeare ?—If so, the less Shakespeare he!’ 


Parenthetically we may remark here on a prevailing liberty Mr. 
Browning takes with English ; and that is, to elide the ‘ to,’ the sign of the 
infinitive, as in the third line above— 


‘’Tis the fall of its frontage permits you [to] feast’— 


which is a pure colloquial Cockneyism, and not permissible in good prose 
—not to say in good verse. Even Shakespeare, in ‘At the Mermaid,’ is 
made to become a poor mouthpiece of Mr. Browning’s peevish egotism, 
for he, too, rails against this, that, and the other, for— 


‘ Slipping inside my breast, 
There to catalogue and label, 
What I like least, what love best.’ 


Which is very unlike Shakespeare, very, and makes us fancy that Mr. 
Browning's subtle, if somewhat ironical dramatic power, is really failing 
him. ‘ Pisgah Sights,’ however, is full of his peculiar quickened insight, and is 
extremely suggestive and occasionally musical; and ‘ St. Martin Summer’ 
has some lines that linger in the memory. But, like ‘ Bifurcation’ and 
‘Numpholeptus,’ the intellectual problem is too little relieved by 
imaginative colouring. They all pass into crabbedness and affectation ; 
and this quite apart from the question of subject—on which we would 
give Mr. Browning the large license allowed to one who has greatly bene- 
fited us heretofore. ‘Filippo Baldinuecci, on the Privilege of Burial,’ is 
characterised by all Mr. Browning’s etcher-like process of gradually 
making the mind he is concerned with eat out, as it were, on a clear bright 
surface, its own outlines; and it is penetrated by that dry clear humour 
which adds so much to Mr. Browning’s power. Mr. Browning, though 
professedly dealing with 1676, gives us here some of the finest of his own 
studies of Italian as well as of Jewish life and character in Italy. The 
story of Buti’s painting of that holy picture, and its reception, is in- 
imitable; and the contempt of the Italian for the Jew, now restrained 
within the bounds of passive grudge, is admirably expressed in the last 
two stanzas: 
‘Was magic here? Most like! For, since, 
Somehow our city’s faith grows still 
More and more lukewarm, and our Prince 
Or loses heart or wants the will 
To check increase of cold. ’Tis ‘Live 
And let live!’ Languidly repress 
The Dissident! In short,—contrive, 
Christians must bear with Jews: no less ! 
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‘The end seems, any Israelite 
Wants any picture,—pishes, poohs, 
Purchases, hangs it full in sight 
In any chamber he may choose ! 
In Christ’s crown, one more thorn we rue! 
In Mary’s bosom, one more sword! 
No, boy, you must not pelt a Jew! 
O Lord, how long? how long, O Lord?’ 


‘A Forgiveness’ is also imbued with Mr. Browning’s peculiar colouring, 
and will, here and there, from its Sordello-like obscurity, form a puzzle 
for his warmest admirers. ‘Cenciaja’ is an exercise of the peculiarly 
morbid vein—a sort of commentary, as he phrases it, on Shelley’s ‘ Cenci,’ 
derived from the fact that the Pope refused the reprieve to Beatrice because 
of another crime committed against parents at the same time; but it, also, 
is bare and morbid, and without adequate relief. In the ‘ Epilogue,’ which 
has some verses strong and:full of flavour, Mr. Browning, as we have said, 
once more returns to his grievance, and belabours the critics who have 
taken liberties with him. He pursues his phantasy by treating them to 
wine, &c., and winds up thus :— 


‘Don’t nettles make a broth 

Wholesome for blood grown lazy and thick ? 
Maws out of sorts make mouths out of taste. 
My Thirty-four Port—no need to waste 
On a tongue that’s fur and a palate—paste! 

A magnum for friends who are sound! the sick— 
I'll posset and cosset them, nothing loth, 
Henceforward with nettle-broth !’ 


We have left for a warm word at the last, the gem of the volume—the 
ballad of ‘Hervé Riel,’ which finely enshrines and preserves one of the 
noblest pieces of patriotic daring. Seeing that Mr. Browning does this 


with such originality and music, it seems a pity he should not favour us 
with more like it. 


The Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar. Translated into 
English Verse by the Rev. Francis Davin Monrics, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Henry 8. King and Co. 

Pindar in English Rhyme. Being an Attempt to Render the 
Epineikian Odes, with the Principal Fragments of Pindar, 
into English rhymed Verse. By Tuomas Cuartes Barixe, 
M.A., M.P., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Henry 8. King and Co. 

The same university and the same publisher offer us at the same 


amoment two vigorous, learned, sympathetic attempts to produce in English 
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verse or rhyme the immortal Odes of Pindar. These works, with other 
notable efforts to translate into the English of the Victorian age the most 
celebrated specimens of classic antiquity, are a sign of the times. It is 
possible now for the unlearned to acquire a fair apprehension of the spirit, 
the substance, and even the form of Greek beauty, and though he remain 
inthe outer courts of the temple he may imagine the glory of the inner 
shrine and obtain some hint of the incense offered there. When Tenny- 
son and Morris, Browning, Conington, Plumptre, and Lord Derby, with a 
host of others, are thus delighting themselves in the art of ministering to 
less accomplished readers; when scholars are translating for scholars as 
well as for the English reader, a great boon is bestowed upon the latter. 
If we can balance the two translations now before us, and venture to give 
the palm to one rather than the other, it is because Mr. Morice has 
laboured perhaps with greater intensity than his friendly rival Mr. Baring 
to reproduce the very metre and manifold form of Pindar in the English 
version, not only the ring of the lines, but their precise number. Mr. 
Baring has endeavoured to catch all the ideas of the original, ideas often 
embedded in the affluence of the mere diction and the fulness of meaning 
and fancy which are involved sometimes even in conspicuous etymology. 
It would be impossible to do justice here to the real merits of either 
translation, but a comparison of a passage may give our readers some idea 
of the feast which is at their disposal. Perhaps every reader will tura to 
the second Olympian Ode, with its wondrous jets of immortal light which 
Pindar made the revolving chariot wheels in the Olympian contest to emit 
for all coming time. We place the work of our two translators side by 
side, and most excellent they both are. 
Mr. Baring: 


‘For aye, alike in gloom 
And broad daylight, 
Having a sun, a life of lesser toil, 
The good behold: 
Who worry uot the soil 
With tireless strength of hand, nor vex the sea 
For empty livelihood. 
But with the gods, with awful honours dued, 
They who while living took delight 
In every solemn vow performed aright, 
Abide, a tearless race for all eternity. 
‘ While others suffer, sinners over-bold, 
A sight-surpassing doom.’ 


Now, though this is very closely rendered, there are a few awkward- 
nesses. The construction of lines 810 is rather obscure, but it attempts 
to express the kind of probity and truthfulness on which the gods look 
with approval,—yarpov ebopxiarc. The phrase‘ having a sun’ is almost a 
bald translation of (@uoy ?yorzec, and the ‘ sight-surpassing doom’ literally 
represents the 
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In each instance Mr. Morice dispenses with the precise expression, but 
nevertheless he contrives, in lines which are an exact equivalent of Pin- 
dar and which strangely reproduce the effect of his metre, to convey nearly 
all the thought, and we must give him credit for much poetic sensibility. 
Thus: 

‘ But, by day alike and night, 
Upon the righteous rises ever light. 
They dwell in a life unvexed of toil, 
Nor need to task the weary soil 
Nor waters of the main 
For scant subsistence. Tearless days they gain, 
With those Heaven-honoured ones in Truth that joy; 
While sinners cower ‘neath weight of dire annoy.’ 


Mr. Morice here follows Donaldson rather than Dissen in his ideas of the 
closing verses, and he certainly paraphrases the last line. We should like 
to have compared at length passages from the magnificent Fourth Pythian, 
in which Pindar introduces so much of Jason’s expedition as threw light 
on his intention of glorifying and warning Arcesilas of Cyrene. The two 
translators have alike told the story well, and given the celebrated riddle 
by which Pindar reproves the prosperous king for the folly of continuing 
in Persian exile the wise Demophilus ; but we again must give the palm of 
expression to Mr. Morice, in fulness of translation to Mr. Baring. Take the 
simple words, 265, rig dEvropp Kev peydrag spvde— Mr. 
Baring—‘ If from a huge old oak one lop away the branches stretching 
‘far around with sharpened axe.’ Now the words italicised are the 
translator’s addition. Though Mr. Morice gives a touch of his own, he 
drops out the accurate aud suggestive word ‘ away,’ and says, ‘ When with 
‘keen-edged bill a woodman lops some mighty oak.’ There is a terse- 
ness and compression hardly warranted, yet there is poetic force in the 
line. We feel under great obligations to both translators, and we thank 
them heartily for works which throw not a little light on each other. 


Poems of John Moultrie. New Edition. With Memoir, by the 
Rey. Presenpary Coteripce. Two Vols. Macmillan 
and Co. Rugby: J. Billington. 


John Moultrie had genuine poetic genius, but his later poems never 
justified the promise of his earlier ones. Such lyrical pieces as ‘My 
‘ Brother’s Grave’ show not only fine domestic sentiment, but a niceness 
of imaginative colouring, which imparts universality of interest without 
destroying the directness of personal feeling. He fell under the fascina- 
tion of great models, and his individuality was to some extent refined 
away in a string of clever phrasing, descending often toa mere play on 
words. ‘ Maimoune’ and ‘ Godiva,’ clever as they are, must come into 
this category. Wordsworth’s remark that ‘Godiva’ was superior to 
Byron’s ‘ Beppo’ is to us simply unintelligible ; for though that poem 
shows remarkable metrical facility, it is totally wantivg in the pervading 
35 * 
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grim-earnest irony which sustains the other from first to last. Itis by his 
poems of the domestic affections that Moultrie will maintain a place, and 
we are not surprised that tears should have come into Dr. Arnold’s eyes as } 
he first read ‘The Three Sons’—in which Moultrie returned into his true 
vein. The touch in the first two lines of the third picture is exquisite : 


‘T have a son, a little son: his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by months and years where he has gone to dwell.’ 


We do not say that Moultrie’s lighter and more laboured pieces have no 
value—on the contrary, they may be cited as examples of what metrical } 
dexterity and a wide vocabulary, together with nimble, if sometimes 
erratic fancy, could achieve ; but a selection should have sufficed, and we 
can well believe that, if this work had been judiciously done, by grouping 
the poems under heads according to date, the book would have found a 
large public. As it is, we must say that too great a demand seems to us 
to have been made on his behalf—nearly one thousand pages of very, very 
small type is not tempting for the general reader. We regret deeply that 
such masterpieces as ‘ My Brother’s Grave,’ ‘The Hall of my Fathers,’ 
‘The Three Sons,’ and some bits of description, especially those of the Isle 
of Arran, should in this final edition have been so nearly buried in an 
immense ocean of type. We are sorry, too, that Mr. Prebendary 
‘Coleridge has almost missed his mark in the Memoir, which is apprecia- 
: tive enough, but it lacks totally (save indeed in Mr. Bonamy Price’s little 
hy sketch, which is far too short) anything even approaching to characteristic 
and incisive touches. It is, however, clear and readable so far as it goes. 


Fanshawe, and other Pieces. By Hawrnorne. 
Boston: James Osgood and Co. 

The Dolliver Romance, and other Pieces. By Natuanien 
Hawrtnorne. Boston: James Osgood and Co. 

A Study of Hawthorne. By G. Parsons Laturop. Osgood, 
Boston ; Triibner and Co., London. 


Anything that may throw light on so strange and elusive a personality 
as that of Hawthorne must be welcome to not a few readers. To get 
to enjoy him is like the acquiring of a new taste. He is far from 
exciting us by means of incident or anything of that kind, but he fasci- 
nates us by his unique way of unveiling what is mysterious and yet 
common,--what all have felt as terrible possibilities in humanity and in 
themselves,—and he surrounds these with a weirdness, a glamour, that at 
once intensifies and magnifies them. But we are not sure that these recent 
additions to the Hawthorne library are calculated to have altogether the 
effect that his friends and representatives should be most concerned to 
produce. ‘Fanshawe’ is one of his very early efforts. He himself 
deliberately withdrew it, as Mr. J. T. Fields tells us rather regretfully, and 
would never hear of its being again put before the public. Indeed he was 
impatient of its being even named in his presence. And one does not need to 
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read far to find the reason. It has little that is marked by Hawthorne’s 
later characteristics. It abounds in incident distinctively after the style 
of Scott ; it is so loosely written that it may be referred to as an encourage- 
ment to the young who are willing to labour to attain a finished style, and 
thus may have a high use ; it is weak in climax and without any skill in 
character-drawing. Dr. Melmoth—the simple, book-learned president of 
Harley College — which clearly is some reminiscence of Bowdoin, 
where Hawthorne studied, with its seclusion, its neighbouring woods, and 
vales and trout-streams—has much to do in looking after his students, but 
he nevertheless takes under his care, in spite of protests from his shrewd 
and somewhat shrewish wife, the daughter of a friend who is abroad and 
has become a widower. Ellen Langton turns the heads of the students. 
Fanshawe, a studious, absorbed youth, and Edward Walcott, a dashing and ; 
spirited young Cavalier, aresoon jealous of each other ; but their jealousy is 
suddenly turned into a fellow-feeling of loving anxiety when it is discovered 
that an adventurer, who originally hailed from the same village, has, by 
means of producing letters from her father, got her to elope with him. This 
introduces us to Hugh Crombie, the master of the ‘ Hand and Bottle,’ who 
is touched with some reality and humour. Chase is given, and after many 
efforts on the part of those who have joined in the pursuit, in the oddest way 
the couple are found in the woods by Fanshawe, who, however, rather un- 
expectedly and untowardly relinquishes his rights in favour of Walcott, 
and all ends happily for Mr. Langton’s return home. There are instances 
of clumsiness and even of positive error in the writing, which, for 
Hawthorne’s sake, should surely have been corrected. This, for { 
example 

‘Edward’s spirits were cheered, not by forgetfulness, by hope, but 
‘which would not permit him to doubt of the ultimate success of the 
‘pursuit. ... He had proceeded but a few miles, before [? when] he 
‘came in sight of Fanshawe, who had been accommodated with a horse 
‘much inferior to his own. The speed to which he had been put [? at 
‘which he had been driven] had almost exhausted the poor animal, whose 
‘best pace was now but little beyond a walk.’ 

How very different is this from the sweet musical delicacy of the 
additional but wnrevised sections of ‘The Dolliver Romance,’ which are 
presented to us in the second of these volumes! True, they do not conduct 
us to any definite point in the story, but the glimpse of Pansie’s father is 
interesting, and we have some further instances of the efficacy of that won- ‘ 
drous cordial. Itis strange to observe how here, too, an undecipherable, half- 
mystical document, like that in ‘Septimius,’ was meant to play its part. 
Buf the charm of many of the sentences remains in the ear like the 
echoes of sweet music. This, for instance :— 

‘ How this child came by the odd name of Pansie, and whether it was 
‘really her baptismal name, I have not ascertained. More probably it 
‘ was one of those pet appellations that grow out of a child’s character, or 
‘ out of some keen thrill of affection in the parents, an uasought-for and 
‘ unconscious felicity, a kind of revelation teaching them the true name 
‘by which the child’s guardian-angel would know it; a name with play- 
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‘fulness and love in it, that we often observe to supersede, in the practice 
‘of those who love the child best, the name that they carefully selected 
‘and caused the clergyman to plaster indelibly on the poor litile forehead 
‘at the font; the love-name whereby, if the child lives, they know it in 
‘their hearts, or by which, if it dies, God seems to have called it away, 
‘leaving the sound lingering faintly and sweetly through the house. In 
‘ Pansie’s case it may have been a certain pensiveness which was some- 
‘times seen under her childish frolic, and so translated into French 
‘ (pensée), her mother having been of Acadian kin ; or, quite as probably, 
‘it merely alluded to the colour of her eyes, which, in some lights, were 
‘very like the dark petals of a tuft of pansies in the Doctor’s garden. It 
‘might well be, indeed, on account of the suggested peusiveness, for the 
‘ child’s gaiety had no example to sustain it, no sympathy of other children 
‘or grown people, and her melancholy, had it been so dark a feeling, was 
* but the shadow of the house and of the old man.’ 

The ‘Tales and Sketches,’ and the short biographies with which the 
two volumes are eked out, are very unequal, the most characteristic sketch 
being that of ‘ Graves and Goblins,’ which is full of a quaint and dusky 
suggestiveness that would have fully justified its place among the ‘ Twice- 
‘told Tales.’ 

We have to confess ourselves nos a little dissatisfied with much in Mr. 
Lathrop’s ‘ Study of Hawthorne.’ It is written too determinately from 
the family point of view merely ; it exaggerates, it depreciates, and it wraps 
its subject in too artificial a light. Very preposterous to many will seem 
Mr. Lathrop’s claims for Hawthorne to rank with the highest dramatic 
geniuses—even with Shakespeare. It is incomprehensible to us how such a 
claim could have been put forward; but family partiality, which has 
spoiled so many biographies, has here shed its steady but unmellowing 
light, and has ruined what might have been a very valuable work ; since Mr. 
Lathrop has had access to all family and other papers, and has culled many 
a fact and anecdote, the full drift of which he often helplessly misses because 
of lis excessive sympathy. We confess that its vein of overweening, if 
affectionate exaggeration, tempts us to note one or two characteristics that 
Mr. Lathrop has certainly not clearly seized. And our first and strongest 
point is that Hawthorne was singularly deficient in what we may call 
dramatic identifying power. By this we mean that his characters are 
discriminated more by what they say than by their manner of saying it. 
Dr. Johnson would have made his little fishes all talk like whales ; 
Hawthorne makes all his people talk like—Hawthorne. And this, taken 
strictly by itself, is a matter in which it is clear he showed no growth. 
There is actually more promise of dramatic faculty in the picture of Hugh 
Crombie, in‘ Fanshawe,’ entertaining the students over their liquor, and 
suddenly changing the whole drift and purpose of his song, so that he might 
hoodwink the worthy Doctor, as, indeed, he succeeded in doing, than in 
any of the more recent and, in other respects, more finished and artistic 
works. The reason of this might furnish a fine problem for criticism. 
As his reach becomes more and more limited through his dwelling brood- 
ingly on certain lines of Puritan idea, beyond which he cannot pass without 
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very great effort—needing, as it would seem, the shadowy chill of its 
more repulsive phases to stir effectually his intermittently torpid imagi- 
nation—so his language is limited more and more by an exacting 
idiosynerasy, which will not suffer him to let his characters speak for 
themselves. However much they talk, they talk through him ; it is still 
Hawthorne who comes before us. In truth, his characters are masks for 
his own moods. Through them all he is wistfully contemplating his own 
personality in its varied possibility. Whether it is Hester Prynne, who 
adorns her Scarlet Letter till her very curse becomes dear to her; or Mr. 
Dimmesdale, who perseveringly hides his, and presses it to his breast till 
it burns into his very heart; whether it is Miles Coverdale, who escapes 
even from the select society of Blithedale into complete solitude for 
refreshment; or Chillingworth, who cherishes his revenge till it has left 
him even without capacity to enjoy it; whether it is Hepzibah Pyncheon, 
who shyly retreats from the customers she would fain attract; or Phebe, 
who half consciously surrenders her own brightness and hope and health 
for the benefit of two helpless old creatures,—it is still the same, the in- 
terest directly connects itself with the writer, who thus makes himself 
fascinating, if not awful, by hiding his face behind a shadowy projec- 
tion of his own phantasy. He is an egotist, though of a supremely 
attractive order. ‘The true point of interest in any one of his characters 
is not found till its relation to his own mood is clearly established in the 
reader’s mind. The thin intangibility of his characters for the most part, 
the lack of flesh and blood and genuine personal traits in them, is thus to be 
accounted for. More reality in them would have conflicted with his self- 
yevelation and spoiled the tone and pitch of his story. This was doubt- 
less what he himself meant when he confessed that ‘The House of the 
‘Seven Gables’ gave him far more trouble than ‘ The Scarlet Letter.’ In 
the case of this later story he allowed creatures with too palpable traits 
to come within the ‘circle,’ and they, over and over again, broke the 
charm. What he had to do was to reduce them, to eliminate the traits 
that would heve given them token of independent dramatic existence. 
What would be difficult for another is easy to him; what might in a 
measure be easy for a far inferior mind is for him supremely difficult. 
He can endow a mere scarecrow—as in Mother Rigby’s darling—with a 
semblance of life, which interests and carries us along, awakening an 
overpowering sense of the profounder meaning of existence, crossed by an 
odd fantastic humour common to allegory; but the moment his imagina- 
tion is deeply stirred, it retreats from the real and attaches itself to some 
weird or awful problem, and, like certain water plants anchored below, 
can only move obedient to the restraint of its own rootage. It is the de- 
terminate, cr, at all events, half-conscious, attempt to assert some freedom 
for the imagination by multiplying the shadowy personages of his drama, 
so that the self-questionings which lie deep in his mind, and have directly 
stirred and charged the fancy, may come to something like clear state- 
ment; it is this that imparts that strange psychological attraction to Haw- 
thorne’s writings, but that has, in the cases of all his works save one— The 
Scarlet Letter,’—rendcred them unattractive, or only painful, to the ordinary 
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reader, who cannot appreciate the speculative elusiveness of such writing, 
nor discern through it the gracious and redeemingly charitable purpose that 
pervadesall, Yet not the less there the purpose lies—a bright ray beyond the 
darkness, a streak of silver shining throughthe dusky and cobwebbed gloom. 
Though the psychological twist, the inherited perversity, or the taint of 
blood is traced out in the light of its origin, and reference is constantly made 
to the unmeasured possibility that lurks in every human heart, Hawthorne 
reveals, not to condemn the individual, but to show humanity. Man is 
his subject of interest. Men and women are of comparatively slight 
account to him save as subjects to be observed; but his observations 
of real characters lie quite outside the sphere of his imagination, unless 
they at once adapt themselves to his use as simple symbols, trait by trait. 
There was much shortsightedness in the statement that Zenobia, in 
* Blithedale,’ was a portraiture of Margaret Fuller, for portraiture is not 
in Hawthorne’s way; and it was only a little less of a mistake to regard 
Miles Coverdale too strictly as Hawthorne's alter ego, and to set down the 
words put into Coverdale’s mouth as permanent utterances of Hawthorne’s 
final views. He could no more portray himself than he could portray 
others; but Coverdale does reveal more explicitly than any other cha- 


-racter certain unmistakable moods and traits of Hawthorne. And 


when it is said, as it has been said, that he was a ‘cold, self-removed 
‘observer, that phrase should, in view of this peculiarity, have been 
directly qualified, as in one case, to which Mr. Lathrop has referred with 
short-sighted, sinister intention, it notoriously had been. Individuals, 
to Hawthorne, are utterly indifferent in relation to his artistic purposes. 
When he observes with the remotest reference to this, it is for separate 
traits merely, which may yield him suggestions,—or, in other words, the 
‘handle of his symbol.’ The nearest approach to real characters in his 
stories is undoubtedly a mixture of many traits caught from different 
individuals, often modifying each other, however, in a manner such as 
would completely destroy ensemble, were it not that he so stringently 
withdraws them into the general atmosphere of his own mood, and so 
softens down inconsistencies which would at once be detected did he not 
also studiously modify their utterances after a somewhat fixed pattern, as 
we have already suggested. When he comes close to the individual, the 
one trait in his eye involves itself too intimately with other traits; for 
his sense of the complexity of traits and motives is over keen to allow 
ready dramatic apprehension; and to aid in the illusion which his art 
requires, the necessity is laid upon him to see them only in the one light 
of his own creating. They are embodied qualities, passions, characteristics 
—not persons; and here, though he brings to his task a refinement, a 
delicacy, and a deep perception of relations and of the compensating forces 
of human life, he distinctly relegates himself to the class of allegorists,—of 
dealers in symbol, masters of abstract truths, who reduce even the most 
real of impressions into affinity with these, before they can find a basis 
for construction. They are not creators, they are not makers or poets, 
in the highest sense. They are rather revealers of the limited world of 
passion and fancy as modulated by the conscious intellect ; and ifthe stern 
truth must be spoken, a certain frigid fantasticality pursues them—a fine- 
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ness such as sometimes overbalances itself, and has the effect of limiting 
them for ever for full appreciation to the class that are affected by culture 
—and, what is more, by the inseparable disease of culture. 

Thus, though Hawthorne does suggest to us the deepest truths about 
human life and the fatefulness that seems to pervade it, it is but specula- 
tively and as the result of intellectual exercises. He does not stir our sym- 
pathies by the simple revelation of primitive human feelings, as do 
Shakespeare, Goethe—pre-eminently in Margaret,—Chaucer, or Robert 
Burns, say, in the ‘ Jolly Beggars.’ The mystery with him pertains to a 
problem stated, and but half solved. Itisamystery which constrains the 
intellect, the imagination being used meanwhile as its vassal; but the simple 
grandeur of the ‘ mystery of a person’ revealed by the unprompted cry to 
heaven for help, or the agony of the wretch stricken down in the pangs of 
remorse for a momentary wrong—this is not in Hawthorne’s way, but in 
Ben Jonson’s, Shakespeare’s, or Goethe’s. He can write a graphic de- 
scription—as for example, that of his fellow-officers in Salem Custom- 
house ; but even this remains a mere framework or entrance-way to the 
story, which moves absolutely in its own sphere; the realistic Intro- 
duction showing more of passive antipathy than of sympathy. As Mr. R. 
H. Hutten has well said, his atmosphere is that of ‘ moonlight ’—ghostly 
moonlight—and all must partake of the thin, shadowy fantasticality that 
consorts with it. Hawthorne himself well expressed this peculiarity of 
his own style of work when he said that a romancist was always verging 
on the edge of absurdity, and his great skill was seen in going close to it 
and not tumbling over. 

Now, when we have said this much, it is clear that we are very near to 
the source at once of Hawthorne’s strength and of his peculiar limitations. 
He has no dramatic grasp, he cannot discriminate character by passing 
faithfully from its essential mode to its outward characteristics, and again 
from outward manifestation to essential mode, concerned only to make it 
dramatically self-consistent and real. His conceptions were alien to this, 
as we have seen; his language, clear and beautiful as it is, was, so far 
as we can judge, inadequate for this purpose. It is, therefore, very odd to 
find Mr. Lathrop, who has written so well generally, and has added so 
many most interesting facts to our biographical repertory respecting 
Hawthorne, as well as given us some new thoughts, after having traced 
out Hawthorne’s method of work and his peculiar restrictions of tempera- 
ment, making claims that would only sound absurd were it not for the 
delicate criticism by which they are approached and almost overlaid. After 
showing how Hawthorne was actually unable, even inadequately, to re- 
represent the sweet, beautiful side of Puritanism, as well as its moral 
strength, and after having admitted his dramatic defects in language, he 
actually proceeds to claim for Hawthorne a place nearest to Shakespeare 
of all our modern writers. As a subtle speculator on life Hawthorne 
certainly stands alone ; as a writer of lithe and graceful English, few of any 
day could surpass him ; but to claim for him a rank beside Shakespeare 
would seem incredible, were it not that the claim has been so calmly and 
deliberately made, and by one who occupies tie position Mr. Lathrop 
does. 
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Azalea. By Crom Cuayron. Three Vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


‘ Azalea’ is not without promise, but it furnishes another proof of the 
evil that is done to young writers by the ambition to be spoken of as ‘the 
‘author of a three-volume novel.’ The plot is slight, the writing is now 
and then loose, and what might have passed as a fair one-volume story 
becomes tedious by the obvious traces of effort to- lengthen out. We lay 
no stress on the evident churchiness of the author; the interjection of that 
is a fault which will mend itself as her ideas of art mellow and mature 
her views of life. It says much for Miss Clayton that she managed to 
carry on a courtship between Harold and his cousin, the heroine, with- 
out resorting to any of the conventional difficulties which young novelists 
are so wont to find aid in ata pinch. ‘Azalea’ is, in this respect, as bold 
as it is long. Some of the sketches of the Jews are clever, but very un- 
real. On the whole, we should be inclined to say that if ‘ Cecil Clayton’ 
will be content for a time to take exercise in the art of condensing incident 
in the writing of short stories, we may before long be favoured with a 
longer story which may teke a fair place. 


The Bertram Fanily. By the Author of ‘The Schénberg 
‘Cotta Family.’ Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


This is professedly a continuation of ‘ Winifrid Bertram,’ and we regret 
to have to say that it is an unworthy successor. Not that Mrs. Charles 
does not write with care, or that she does not give evidence of wide reading 
and careful thought. Rather, our objection is that the reading and the 
thought lie too evidently on the surface, so inadequately assimilated that 
all dramatic situation and discrimination of character is lost or vitiated by 
it. The dramatis persone, young and old, speak so-exceedingly alike that it 
is difficult to follow them and to detach them from each other in the mind; 
there is an endless flow of half-theological, half-philosophical talk, in which 
all common feelings are caught up and transmogrified, and a tendency to an 
emasculated sentiment, to which healthy emotion and passion must give 
place. Mrs. Charles is afraid of the touch of common clay; but it is the 
fearless and faithful touch of such that raises the artist above.the sermon- 
iser, whatever disguises he may seek; so that, after all, he it is who 
preaches {the perpetual sermon. Mrs. Charles must study books less and 
human beings and nature more if she would reclaim the ground she has 
recently lost. 


Hogan, M.P. A Novel in Three Volumes. Henry §. King 
and Co. 


The excerpts from English, German, and classical literature prefixed 
to the chapters of this novel are abundant and curious ; but if intended to 
indicate the theme or progress of the story, they are extremely disappoint- 
ing. Shakespeare, Goethe, Scotus Evigena, and Lord Bacon introduce 
the reader to a series of entirely uninteresting events, which are meant 
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to illustrate the social life of Ireland and the miserable jealousies and 
selfishness of the most vulgar and snobbish classes of Dublin society. It 
is true that we are introduced to ball-rooms where the Viceregal party are 
present; and a bishop, a barrister, a lawyer, and a stockbroker appear on 
the scene. Reverend mothers and young giris at a convent school are 
thrown into irreverent conjunction with worldly people. Old flirts and 
young scapegraces meet and mingle. There are incidents enough to 
satisfy the voracious novel-reader, from the examination of a girls’ school 
to an Irish election ; and there are even an intrigue with a miserable wife, 
horse-racing, and suicide to whet the jaded appetite ; but we cannot see 
one spark of honour, sincerity, truth or uobleness in the vast array of 
characters and succession of scenes. Even the boys at ‘Trinity, before 
they have, as Charles Lamb said, become ‘degenerated into frivolous 
‘members of Parliament, deserve a sound whipping. The bishop thinks 
of nothing for his nephew but a fortunate marriage. This hero is a 
heartless fool, and the only character who excites even a passing interest 
is a beautiful South American girl, who has been victimised by a cruel 
drunken sot, who had married her and gambied away ler fortune ; but even 
she has not principle enough to resist a base intvigue. Politics, Home Rule, 
education, dancing, horse-racing are all discussed. ‘The only sign of Irish 
pleasantry is the intolerable grammar spoken by those who are represented 
2S moving in some sort of Irish society. There is hardly one gleam of 
Trish fun or frolic in the three volumes, and, if the representation were 
correct, there is not one grain of common sense or shred of honour in the 
party spirit, social circles, and sacred conventions of priest or politician. 
The homes are rotten to the core; ‘ the whole head is sick and the whole 
‘heart faint; there is no soundness in it, but wounds, bruises, putrifying 
* sores, neither bound up nor to be mollified with any ointment.’ Surely 
‘Owld Ireland’ is not so bad as this. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Marx Twaty. Chatto 
and Windus. 


Tom Sawyer is a bit of a seamp, a kind of juvenile Gil Blas, an enfant 
terrible, a schoolboy full of practical jokes and solemn impositions, who 
wins a Sunday-school Bible by buying tickets, and proves his assiduous 
study by the astounding answer to the question, ‘ Who were the first two 
‘apostles ?’ ‘David and Goliath.’ He absconds from school, and with a 
village ne’er-do-well sets up for a pirate on an island in the river, then steals 
home at night to listen to his old aunt weeping over him as drowned, 
and is furtively present on Sunday to hear his funeral sermon preached. 
In one of his escapades he is witness of a midnight murder—gets lost 
in a cave on the Mississippi, finds the murderer and his treasure, and ends 
his schoolboy days by being a hero. ‘The book is full of roaring fun, in- 
terspersed with touches of true pathos. It will have the effect of making 
boys think that an unscrupulous scapegrace is sure to turn out a noble 
man; it might therefore have given more emphasis to truth and straight- 
forwardness. But it is irresistible; fully up to the mark of the ‘ Innocents 
* Abroad.’ 
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Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joux Ricwarp 
Green. Macmillan and Co. 


These ‘Stray Studies’ are a series of gracefully written and pleasing 
little essays, reprinted from ‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ and the ‘ Saturday 
‘Review.’ The subjects handled, ‘Sketches in Sunshine,’ ‘Children by 
‘the Sea,’ ‘The Florence of Dante,’ ‘ Buttercups,’ &c., are evanescent, and 
the mode of dealing with them does not make them more substantial. 
There is no thought ‘in solution’ in them, and the amount of thought 
of any kind is slight. It pleases the author, it is to be assumed, and 
his friends to see them in a more permanent form than in the pages of the 
weekly or monthly periodical; but there will literally be no end to ‘the 
‘making of books’ if every writer indulges himself in the same gratifica- 
tion. For an odd hour, in which one has nothing better to do, Mr. Green’s 
descriptions and reflections may, however, furnish agreeable employment. 


Three Centuries of English Poetry: being Selections from 
Chaucer to Herrick. With Introductions and Notes by 
Rosatine Orme Masson; and a General Preface by Davip 
Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Edinburgh. Macmillan and Co. 

This is caleulated to be a very useful handbook. It does not profess to 
be philological, but purely literary, presenting well-chosen specimens 
of our best-known poets from Chaucer to Herrick, with carefully and 
tastefully written introductions and notes. Mrs. Masson has evidently 
read the old poets with loving appreciation, and has informed herself well 
respecting the history of the various periods with which she is concerned. 
She shows not only good taste, but fulness of knowledge. Her introduc- 
tion to the section from Chaucer is every way admirable, clearly condens- 
ing a vast amount of reading. And she shows a good deal of critical 
discrimination. We entirely agree with her in her estimate of Dr. Donne 
as against De Quincey’s somewhat high-flown panegyric, which is one of 
the few instances with him in which mere rhetoric took the place of 
critical insight. Particularly pleased, too, have we been with the sketches 
of Langland and Skelton. As to the Scotch poets, Barbour, Dunbar, 
Henryson, and Douglas, this manual should do much to recommend them. 
Drummond of Hawthornden, with his luscious artifice, seems to us over: 
estimated; but we can make full allowance for that, considering a recent 
volume. We are not sure that for the purpose of such a handbook some 
of the space given to extracts from poets whose works are in every decent 
library—Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Spenser, for example—might not have 
been saved and indicated by references, and devoted to further extracts from 
such inaccessible writers as Occleve, Sackville, Dyer, and others. We think 
the book might have been almost as well without the General Preface,which 
is loose here and there, and is sometimes affected. What good authority 
can the writer give us for the verb pedestalled, which, besides, is surely 
wrongly used to mean set wp on a pedestal? This is but a sample of sen- 
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tences tu be found here, and is not good! ‘ Life on earth as a whole, or on 
‘any part of it, is an incessantly advancing roar of the present throw- 
‘ ing off behind it an ever longer and longer wake of silence, and the historical 
‘sense consists in being able to imagine the roar back at its full to any 
‘one point in the past.’ This is a sort of fine imaginative writing which 
cannot be said to be edifying for any, save very young persons, 


Ida Craven. By H. M. Capetu. Two Vols. (Henry 8. King and Co.) 
We do not clearly make out whether this is intended as a warning or an 
encouragement. Colonel Craven, an Indian officer of thirty-six, marries 
Ida Bygroves, a girl of sixteen, who has already had a kind of flirtation 
with Hugh Linwood. Love is almost out of the question. Ida simply 
does not know what it is, and she finds afterwards, despite her strong 
moral purpose and fidelity to her husband, that she feels something like 
love for Hugh. Two or three years of married unhappines is the result, 
and her relations to Hugh in India become perilous. At length her 
husband, who really loves her, does inspire her with something like 
affection. But the whole conception and the delineations are unhealthy. 
Such marriages are a mistake, almost a moral wrong, and a novel which 
should be an ideal of life should have nothing but reprobation for them. 
They have no right to come right. A Voice from the Sea; or, the 
Wreck of the ‘Eglantine.’ By the Author of ‘ Margery’s Christmas Box.’ 
With a Preface by Samuet Purmsott, M.P. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This is a very simple narrative of the despatch and wreck of an unseaworthy 
ship ; with just sufficient of personal interest in the shape of heroism and 
love-making to entitle it to the designation of a story. It is gracefully 
and touchingly told, and will serve to point the moral that we are just 
now pondering. Mr. Plimsoll vouches for the counterpart in real life of 
every statement and suggestion of circumstance; indeed, that the facts 
are strangerthan any fiction. Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other 
Stories. By Wrtt1am Brack. (Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. Black 
has reprinted from periodicals to which they have been contributed 
half-a-dozen slight stories. The longest, ‘The Marriage of Maria Fergus,’ 
is the best. We need not say that the author of ‘A Daughter of Heth ’ 
writes with a cunning hand; his dainty touch and clever conception, half 
humour, half pathos, is seen in the shortest as well as in the longest of his 
stories. ‘The Man who was like Shakespeare’ and ‘The Strange Horse 
of Loch Suainabhal,’ are full of rich covert humour ; and ‘ The High- 
lands of the City’ is a bit of quaint beautiful pathos. Mr. Black seems 
to imagine that in romance and congruity wives fail more often than 
husbands. His first two stories, in different forms, teach the same lesson. 
The stories are hardly substantial enough to justify reproduction, but there 
are quiet lights of genius playing about them.—— The Elegies of Sextus 
Propertius. Translated into English Verse, with Life of the Poet and 
Illustrative Notes. By James Cranstroun, B.A., LL.D. (William Black- 
wood and Sons.) A versified translation of any author, ancient or 
modern, must be judged by poetical excellency and not by philological 
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tests. The poetical form may indeed give the reader a suggestion of the 
original, but this must generally be by considerable freedoms taken 
with it. When translations of great works become classical English 
poems—like Chapman’s Homer or Fairfax’s Tasso—they retain very little 
philological resemblance to their originals. Myr. Cranstoun gives us the 
ideas of Propertius ; his unquestionable scholarship has grappled vigor- 
ously even with his obscurities; but he has not given us an English poem, 
any more than Francis Rous, or Sternhold and Hopkins have given us 
poetical versions of the Psalms. If we want to know exactly what Pro- 
pertius said we prefer Mr. F. A. Paley. if we want to read a poem we 
shall searcely go to Mr. Cranstoun, for certainly he gives us no adequate 
conception of the poetic form of his author.——Sonnets, Songs, and 
Storics. By Cora Kennepy Arrxen. (Hodder and Stoughton.) We 
cannot say much for Miss Aitken’s second adventure, it falls far below 
her first both in thought, form, and versification.——Reverberations. 
Revised, with a Chapter from my Autobiography. By W. M. W. Catt, 
Cambridge. (Triibner and Co.) The poems which Mr. Call here reprints 
were first published twenty-five years ago, and are of fair merit but 
without much emotional power. In the chapter of autobiography which 
he prefixes to them he tells us how he renounced the theolgy of the Esta- 
blished Church and embraced a Positivist Creed. We will say only that 
the predominance of his intellectual over his emotional nature, which 
we observe in his poetry, accounts for more than he suspects in his 
theological creed. He is a man of keen intellect and high honour; but 
intellectual criteria are not the only valid tests, and there are some things 
that will not yield to them as solvents. Camera Obscura. By Dora 
GREENWELL. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) Miss Greenwell’s: poems are 
characterised by thoughtfulness, tenderness, musical rhythm, delicacy, 
and soul, but also by obscurity of allusion and mysticism of feeling. She 
is not alway easy to understand, and our mental perplexity somewhat 
restrains excitement of feeling; but in this little volume there are bits 
exquisite in both form and feeling —‘ The Wren’ for example, and ‘ Daria.’ 
Reading Miss Greenwell is like gathering violets under a hedge; but the 
violets are worth seeking for. Sonnets of the Sacred Year. By the 
Rev. §. J. Stoner, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) Sonnets are the 
cameos of poetic art, artistic and interesting, but their scale is too limited 
for either freedom or passion. Mr. Stone works with delicacy and™ 
genuine poetic inspiration and devout feeling. He has produced an 
Evangelical ‘Christian Year’ in sonnets-——Rivers of Iee. A Tale 
Illustrative of Alpine Adventure and Glacier Action. By R. M. Batuan- 
TYNE. With Illustrations. (James Nisbet and Co.) No method of con- 
veying instruction can be better than that of arranging description of 
phenomena and incidents of adventure in a connected story, and few 
writers for young folk do it more successfully than Mr. Ballantyne and 
Mr. Kingston. Here we have vivid pictures of the ice world, including 
the phenomena of the Mer de Glace, and an ascent of Mont Blane. Mr. 
Ballantyne restricts himself to the actual even in his creation of imaginary 
circumstances. It isa book that young folks will read with absorbing 
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interest. ——The Gates of Praise, and other Original Hymns, Poems, 
and Fragments of Verses. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. (James Nisbet 
and Co.) Old Fuller said of Sternhold and Hopkins that their ‘ piety 
‘was better than their poetry, andthey had drunk more of the Jordan than 
‘of Helicon.’ The same, although in a less degree, may be said of Dr. 
Macduff. His verses rarely rise above the fluency of prose; they are 
meagre and feeble, they do not gleam with pearls of either imagination 
or expression. The lines are sometimes limp, and the rhymes are some- 
times doubtful, ¢.g., ‘fallen’ and ‘callin,’ ‘uncover’ and ‘other.’ We 
can say of the volume little more than that it expresses much devout 
Evangelical feeling in smooth verses. By the way, we had not heard 
that Dr. Guthrie was employed as an Evangelist in other worlds. 
—Under the Surface. By Frances Riptey Havercat. Second Edition. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) Far higher is our estimate of Miss Havergal’s 
poems, of which we had to speak in strong commendation when they 
first appeared. With intense devoutness of feeling and rich Evangelical 
sentiments, she has a true gift of poetical expression. The writer's 
prayer, ‘Lord, speak to me, that I may speak,’ is one of the best con- 
ceived and expressed hymns of late years; it has already found a place 
in several hymnals, and will doubtless become a permanent song of 
the Church. This is a cheap edition of a very charming little book. 
—The Border Land, and other Poems. By L. N. R. Second Edition. 
(J. Nisbet and Co.) Mrs. Ranyard’s monogram is as well known as her 
family name. We make no apology therefore for using the latter. She 
too has a genuine gift of song, both beautiful and sweet. Some of the 
pieces have charmed us much. Theyare distinctly conceived and happily 
expressed,—‘ The Border Land,’ for instance, which is a reminiscence of 
sickness which seemed unto death. The little volume gathers up the 
compositions of some forty years. Its themes are various, and touch 
life at most of its phases, domestic as well as devotional, literary as 
well as religious. It is a very pleasant little vade mecum for the thought- 
ful and devout.——Immanuel’s Land, and other Pieces. By A. R. C. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) The little piece from which this volume takes 
its name was a great favourite with the late Dr. James Hamilton, and 
was on his dying lips. A canto from it has found a place in modern 
hymnals. It expresses the quiet mystic feeling, lit with touches of 
heavenly sunshine, with which we anticipate the ‘rest that remaineth.’ 
It has distinctiveness, fervour, and beauty, and is a true lyric of faith. 
Mrs. Cousins has here collected her lyrical productions, some of which have 
been published before, into a volume; many of the pieces are fclicitous 
in conception and expression. They are all suffused with a very tender 
love to Him who died for us. Holden with the Cords. By W. M. L. 
Jay. (James Nisbet and Co.) <A cheap edition of an American novel, of 
the intellectual characteristics and moral qualities of which we were 
constrained to speak very highly when it first appeared. The popular 
verdict has justified our commendation. It is fresh, clever, and whole- 
some.——LEchoes from the Heart; or, Original and Selected Poems. 
Arranged and Compiled by Emma Moopy. (Sampson Low and Co.) A 
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well-selected volume of sacred lyrics chiefly from living writers, but also 
including several classical pieces by familiar poets of the last generation. 
One can test the editing only by readings. We are surprised to find in a selec- 
tion which is not a hymn-book Dr. Newman’s hymn, ‘ Lead, kindly light,’ 
rendered ‘Lead, Saviour, lead,’ without any intimation of alteration. 
The piece given anonymously, p. 15, is in two of its verses an almost 
verbal plagiarism from a well-known hymn of Charles Wesley in the 
Wesleyan Hymn-book. Notwithstanding these oversights many will 
highly and justly value this selection. The Cambrian Sketch Book. 
Tales, Scenes, and Legends of Wild Wales. By R. Rice Davies. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) Mr. Davies has gathered some legends of 
his native land which are fresh and interesting, some of which have come 
down to us in history, others are collected from folk-lore; and he has 
prefaced them by a very mild description of an ascent of Snowdon, such 
as is achieved a dozen times a day in the season, and’ which is not 
redeemed by any particular merit of description. Myr. Davies does not 
write with much vigour, but his stories will interest young people.-—— 
Early English Poets. The Complete Works of Giles Fletcher, D.D. 
Edited, with Memorial, Introduction, and Notes. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
B. Grosart. (Chatto and Windus.) This is the first volume of some 
cheap reprints of the Fuller’s Worthies’ Library. This volume of Giles 
Fletcher will be followed by volumes of Phineas Fletcher, Sir John 
Davies, and Sir Philip Sydney. In this way works which have for the 
first time been competently edited and completely reproduced, will become 
accessible to general readers at a low price. This reprint, moreover, has 
the advantage of careful revision and correction. We most heartily com- 
mend the series. —— The Battle of the Standard. A Legend of the Days 
of King Stephen. By Gisss, Author of ‘ Arlon 
‘Grange,’ kc. In Seven Parts. (Provost and Co.) Mr. Gibbs supposes 
the Colonel Reynell of his ‘ Arlon Grange’ to have recited the Prelude of 
the present poem in the ‘ Legend of the Castle by the Sea.’ ‘The Battle 
‘ of the Standard’ is the great conflict waged by the supporters of Stephen’s 
Crown with the rough insurgents and invaders of the North. The 
romantic incidents of the battle consist of the march to York of Stephen’s 
beautiful Queen, and the introduction to the battle-field of the Sacred 
ZEgis of Christian hope : — 


‘Like to a ship on wheels, whose tap’ring mast 
Should bear on high a standard with the cross, 
And precious relics, holy sacraments, 
With consecrated banners placed below. 
Upon these relics, and beneath the cross, 
The knights had sworn to guard this with their lives.’ 


Under these inspirations they gain the victory. The interest of the poem 
turns on a variety of spirited interludes, where love contends with 
treachery, and chivalry is rewarded by trust. The whole poem throws 
one back, not into} the Arthurian or Carlovingian cycle, but into the 
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days of knightly struggle for power and fame, while Norman blood was 
becoming enamoured of England and more English than that of its 
Saxon Thanes. The appearance of the volume, like that of other 
of Mr. Gibbs’s poems, is singularly attractive. Baby May; with 
Poems and Ballads, By W. C. Beynerr. (Henry 8. King and Co.) 
‘ Baby May’ appeared twenty-five years ago in ‘ Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling 
‘ Magazine,’ ani won a very unusual popularity from literary authorities 
whose praise was fame. Mr. Bennett may fairly claim to be the poet- 
laureate of the cradle. It is very sweet and tender, and in its present 
form will doubtless find an enlarged circle of readers. Many may not 
have read it once, but very few have read it only once. ‘Baby’s Shoes’ 
is exquisite in its pathos, and has opened the fount of tears in hundreds of 
mother’s hearts. The poems included with ‘ Baby May’ also won warm com- 
mendation from men like Landor and Dickens, Hawthorne and Thackeray, 
Bulwer and Ruskin, Whittier and Holmes. Mr. Bennett is a lyrical poet 
of a very high order, and this collection of his verses willlive. He tells us 
that an ‘over-affectionate Canadian sent through the Canadian newspapers 
‘The Worn Wedding-Ring,” with his‘own name appended to it.—— 
Arlon Grange ; and a Christmas Legend. By ALFRED 
Artist’s Edition. (Provost and Co.) Mr. Gibbs’s poem is somewhat 
cruelly treated by these rough and blurred autotype illustrations, which 
would certainly be rejected by a penny newspaper. The volume is 
elegantly bound in ivory, and the poem merits reperusal; but why should 
Mr. Gibbs have so disfigured it ? Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have 
added to their almost classical ‘Rose Library’ Miss Aleott’s ‘Aunt Joe’s 
‘Scrap Bag;’ Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s ‘ Pearl of Orr’s Island ;’ M. Sain- 
taine’s ‘ Picciola,’ and, what is to us a new story,‘ The Two Children of 
‘Saint Domingo.’ From the French of Mademoiselle Julia Gouraud ‘ A 
‘Story of the Revolution of Toussaint L’Ouverture in 1791.’ Some 
volumes of Mrs. BrEcHER Stowe’s, We and Our Neighbours ; My Wife 
and I; Captain Kidd’s Money, and other Stories ; The Ghost in the Mill, 
and other Stories; Betty’s Bright Ideas, and Deacon Pitkin’s Farm ; 
also Mrs. Mapes Dopcr’s Hans Brinker, or, Silver Skates ; a capital 
Dutch story, one of the best of theix Christmas books last year; WENDELL 
Homes’ Guardian Angel; and Loweiu’s My Study Window. Every 
one of which will be heartily weleome in this cheap form.——Helen 
Blantyre. By A. E. A. Mair. Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) A love 
story, full of cross-purposes and tangles. George Elrington loves Helen ; 
Miss Travers loves him; Helen loves Harold Wynchester, who, before 
meeting her, has made an offer to Cécile Villars, who loves Le Comte de 
la Barre. Harold does not care much for Cécile, and when he sees Helen 
falls violently in love with her. Cécile, disappointed in her love, accepts 
Harold’s offer, which she has taken a fortnight to consider. So Harold, 
engaged to one young lady whom he cannot in honour refuse, is in love 
with another; and as the tangle is complete, the whole story is simply the 
working out of these complications and of sundry misunderstandings con- 
nected with them. The authoress cuts the knot of the difficulty by killing 
Harold in a railway accident, not, however, before Helen has begun to 
NO. CXXVIII 36 
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discover his weakness; then, after three years, George’s wooing is success- 
ful. We need only add that the story is well and vigorously written.—— 
Laura Linwood: or, the Price of an Accomplishment. By the Author 
of ‘The White Cross and Dove of Pearls,’ &e. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This story seems intended to show that young ladies may learn the 
faculty of conversing in French and German at the cost of family peace, 
honesty of purpose, and holy living; that Romish priests have consciences 
which are not afflicted with any compunction, if by surreptitious under- 
hand tricks they can seduce the credulous victims of their religious 
promises from all domestic ties; that it is their method to induce or 
encourage young and secret converts to abscond at midnight from their 
home and take refuge for the soul’s advantage within the walls of 
neighbouring convents; that fathers of such maidens may die of fits, 
and mothers pine with broken hearts, but Rome is obdurate. At least, so 
it was with one of the heroines of this story, who came forth, however, 
purified at last in the fire of disappointment, from her Romish predilec- 
tions. Interesting insight is given into the life of Wesleyan Methodism 
and into the delicate refinement of its cultivated classes, and the narra- 
tive is not without its use in these days, when young people are striving 
with new and eager longings after the diversified fruit of the tree of 
knowledge.——Nothing but Leaves. By Saran Doupney. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—The Great Salterns. By Saran Doupyey. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Two brief stories by the same authoress, beautifully printed and 
bound, and delicately illustrated, calculated to interest young people in the 
loveliness of high Christian principle, and to warn them against the shal- 
lowness of a pretentious and fussy ‘usefulness,’ which is not dictated by 
true unselfishness or genuine piety. The little Pharisee of ‘ Nothing but 
‘Leaves’ learns the error of her ways by personal misfortune and good 
advice, and turns over a new leaf of her life, to the great advantage of 
her home and her ragged school. There is an attempt at harmless 
sensation in ‘Great Salterns;’ thus we have an artificial ghost story, a 
eruel thunder-storm which kills off the heroine somewhat unmeaningly, 
and an incognito, which is laboriously and clumsily contrived. Still, the 
tone of the story is pure and the spirit of its teaching eminently Evangeli- 
eal, There is an exuberance of religious phrase and a plethora of hymns 
and devout advice appearing on almost every page ; but the obvious design 
of the writer is to exhibit the power of patience and of prayer, of fellowship 
with Christ, and practical Christian honesty; and so far she has succeeded. 
The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Westland Marston. Two Volumes. 
Collected Edition. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Marston has here collected 
the productions of the last thirty years, during which he has contributed 
to the stage many dramas, of which a dozen are contained in these 
volumes, together with some dramatic fragments and sonnets. Some of 
them have not before appeared in print, those that have, have been care- 
fully revised. Miss Helen Faucit, Macready, Phelps, Sotherm, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean have sustained his principal characters. The dramas 
fairly belong to literature as well as to the stage; they indicate no great 
genius; they are not inlaid with sentences that pass into the quotations 
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of literary men; they have no special foree which penetrates and takes 
possession of you ; but they are fluent, graceful, and dignified. They aim 
at literary excellence, and now and then striking passages and happy 
touches occur. The separate dramas offer salient points for well-deserved 
criticism. We can say only, that, as a whole, they are a favourable 
specimen of a not very dramatic age. The poetry is genuine, the tone is 
pure, and the dramatic presentation is artistic and striking. We are glad 
to possess the volumes.——The Poetical Works of Ray Palmer. Com- 
plete Edition. (R. D. Dickinson.) Mr. Dickinson has reprinted, in a 
cheap and elegant volume, the collected edition of Ray Palmer’s works, 
which, in its sumptuous American form, we strongly commended in our 
last number.——Songs of Religion and Life. By Jonn Stuart Buacxtre. 
(Edmonton and Douglas.) Everything that Mr. Stuart Blackie writes is 
forcible and fearless. In this volume he embodies opinions which must 
be somewhat repugnant to Scottish presbyteries, in language that is some- 
times strong even to dogmatism. We should have preferred their exposi- 
tion in Mr. Stuart Blackie’s vigorous and racy prose ; for, as old Fuller said 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, his piety is better than his poetry, although 
some of the lyrics have in them the true fire of song; and if Mr. Blackie 
were as patient in labour at artistic form as he is enthusiastic in his 
afflatus, they might live beyond their day.— Shakespeare Manual. 
By F. G. Furay, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) This is strictly a hand- 
book in a popular and condensed form. Of matters collateral to 
Shakespeare’s plays, it includes within the compass of a small volume the 
results of a whole library of Shakesperian literature—biographical facts, 
the bibliography of the plays, contemporary allusions, historical 
information concerning theatres, actors, and other related matters. 
Everything, in short, that can illustrate Shakespeare or interest his 
readers is here, with remarkable lucidity, vigour, and critical independence, 
brought within every student’s reach. Poems of the Months. By M. 
A. Baines; the Etchings by WitHEeLMinaA Barnes. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) We can commend only the etchings of this tasteful volume, 
and them only with a qualification,—the flowers are fairly well done ; but 
the letterpress is unpleasant to read, as a face marked with the small-pox 
is unpleasant to look upon. The unrhymed verses are unredeemably com- 
mon-place——The Vulture Maiden (Die Geier-Wally). By WiHet- 
MINE VON Hittern. From the German, by C. Bett and E.-F. Poynter. 
Tauchnitz Edition. (Sampson Low and Co.) This is a Tyrolese story of 
singular weirdness and power. Its scene is the Oetzthal and the Hoch- 
Joch glacier, which rises to a height of eleven thousand feet high, upon 
which the Vulture Maiden finds her refuge from the brutal tyranny of her 
father; and the magnificent scenery of which is vividly and powerfully 
described, and idealised with that blending of superstition which hangs 
about mountain scenery, and which is the legitimate domain of Romance. 
The semi-heroic character of Wally is finely conceived, and the moral 
process of her training is well wrought out. In her father, Vincenz, the 
villagers, the Klatz family of Rofen, and even Joseph, for whom she con- 
ecives so wild a passion, the stern and dark side of Tyrolese peasant cha- 
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racter are exhibited. The picture, which Madame Hillern has dedicated 
to he® master, Bernard Auerbach, is one of great power, and suggests 
many points for extended criticism. We can only commend it to our 
ai] readers as one of the most original and fascinating stories that has latteriy 
come under our notice. It is redolent of the wild scenery and romance of 
1 its mountain solitudes———In their series of ‘Standard Novels’ the same 
it publishers have reproduced two of the best novels of the last season, Mr. 
if Buacxmore's Alice Lorraine, in which the excellence of Lorna Doone is 
\ i nearly reached; and Mr. Buack’s Three Feathers, in which he surpasses 


| himself.——Stray Papers. By Joun Ormssy. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
1 One cannot do much better in spare quarters of an hour than read one of 
H Mr. Ormsby’s short papers. They have been collected from the ‘ Cornhill,’ 
: ‘Fraser,’ the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ the ‘Saturday Review,’ and other 
journals, to which they were originally contributed. They combine, in 
Hit an unusual degree, a faculty for keen observation, a feeling for the 
} humorous side of things, and a dainty touch of reflectiveness which, 
while often very suggestive, never degenerates into moralising. The 
papers about London streets, especially the zoological one, are very clever 
and very amusing. Very few short magazine papers are worth collecting 
Gt in avolume. We mean to emphasise a compliment to Mr. Ormsby when we 
i say that these are——Human Nature: a Mosaic of Sayings, Maxims, 
1 Opinions, and Reflections on Life and Character. Selected and Arranged 
i by Davin W. Mircnertzt. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Mr. Mitchell has se- 
He lected and classified many hundreds of paragraphs from the entire range 
of literature, with wide knowledge and considerable skill, the whole 
forming a kind of common-place book for human nature and life; good 
things are to be found on every page-——Esther’s Journal; or, a Tale of 
Swiss Pension Life. By a Resiwent. With a preface by Miss WHatTE- 
LEY. (James Nisbet and Co.) A pleasant series of sketches of pension 
life, showing what a ministering kindness and goodness may always find, 
and not without its little love romance. It is a very pleasant little volume, 
although we should have liked it better had poetical justice been meted out 
to Miss Luey.——Livy. By the Rev. W. Lucas Coturns, M.A. (William 
Blackwood and Sons.) We gladly welcome this first volume of a supple- 
mental series of Ancient Classics for English‘readers. The twenty volumes 
already published have probably disseminated, among those for whom 
they were intended, more knowledge of classical literature than any publi- 
cations in our, or in any other, period. The volumes are so small as to be 
easily read, and the summaries and specimens of authors are done with 
that great measure of skill, completeness, and vividness which is possible 
- only to accomplished scholars. This volume on Livy is done by the 
general editor, and follows the method of the first series—first giving us 
all necessary information about the author, and then summarising his 
work; of course here with the usual comments on the last Decades. It is 
admirably done. —— Oliver of the Mill. A Tale. By Marra Lovisa 
CuarLeswortu. (Seeley, Jackson, and Co.) It is difficult to specify the 
_ charm of Miss Charlesworth’s stories. Both the sentiment and the preach- 
ing are somewhat in excess. Her storics have not much unity ; the course 
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of events meanders, as indeed it does in life. In ‘ Oliver of the Mill’ it 
runs through two or three generations; she is a little Churchy, very 
Evangelical in doctrine, and in one or two places, e.g., on p. 270, she 
evinces a tendency either to Plymouth Brethrenism or to Sacerdotalism, we 
are notsure which, forshe emphasises the benefit of the sacramentirrespective 
of its administrator. We cannot resist the temptation to skip here and 
there, but still her writing has a charm. It is, we think, the kind of hazy 
religious sentiment and unctuous religious feeling which characterises the 
fervid Evangelical school. This, we think, is a drawback to the otherwise 
good religious influence of her books. ‘ Oliver of the Mill’ has init a good 
deal that is both charming and touching. Of the story we can give no 
account ; it is subordinate to the sentiment. We have no doubt that this 
new story will find thousands of interested readers.——A Madrigal, and 
other Stories. By the Author of the ‘ Rose Garden.’, (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) Seven very charming little stories,—four of them reprinted from 
magazines, three not published before—from the graceful pen of the author 
of the ‘ Rose Garden.’ Her skill in putting in delicate touches which in- 
sensibly perfect her portraits, gives her character-drawing a great charm ; 
for instance, ‘ Under the Mountains,’ the way in which the breach between 
Elsie and Christian widens, and the dumb instincts which work towards 
its healing, are most subtly and admirably done. The change wrought 
on Lady Harrington is less delicately traced ; but the undertone of tender 
sentiment which runs through it is very charming to us, for whom the 
careful writing of this authoress has a great charm. The volume is very 
acceptable. French Pictures in English Chalk. By the Author of 
‘The Member for Paris,’ &¢. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The author of 
‘The Member for Paris’ is an acute observer, and a good deal of a 
satirist. He has lived in Paris, and made himself so familiar with all its 
outs and ins, that he can cleverly sketch off real persons under thin dis- 
guises, and reveal them to us as significant types. In no work of his has 
the playful satire and the serious intent had more scope than here. 
‘French Pictures’ abound in humour of an almost unique kind. The 
author is severe, but never savage; the air of complete superiority to 
personality imparts a rare savour to the bitterest thrusts. Martin Boulet 
jockeying the candidates is exquisite ; and the fun is sustained and never 
undignified, which is the great temptation in this kind of writing. ‘ Our 
‘Secret Society’ gives a good idea of the student life of the Quartier Latin 
of to-day; and from ‘ Recollections of the Siege of Paris’ not a little 
may be learned, and readers will not fail to be all the more touched by 
certain passages, inasmuch as the author does not affect the pathetic, but 
the reverse. ‘Our Bishop,’ and ‘ Le Ministre Malgre Lui,’ are pervaded 
by refined amusement, which few who have watched French news during 
the past few years, will fail to appreciate. This author not only knows 
French contemporary history, he is a bit of a dramatist also, and can make 
his personages slily reveal themselves in word and act. The book is one 
of the cleverest we have read for a long time, and deserves, as it is sure to 
receive, a very wide welcome. Parley Magna. A Novel. By Epwarp 


Wuiraker. Two Volumes. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Mr. Whitaker has com- 
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mitted the too foolish mistake of pitching into the critics who review books 
without reading them, and of praising his own novel; which prevents our 
doing more than pointing out the defects of his book, as of course were we 
to praise its excellences we should be liable to the suspicion of depre- 
cating his censures. Premising the assurance that we have honestly read 
his book, and that we have been interested in a good deal of its characteri- 
sation, we must tell him that he has seriously marred it, first, by a 
certain cynicism which often becomes a sneer; next, by a continuous 
attempt at fine writing. The Consciousness that he ought to say something 
smart seems always present to him, and he is ever striving to achieve it. 
This gives not only an unpleasant falsetto to his style, but an exaggera- 
tion to his descriptions of men and things which is sometimes farcical. 
It is not the keenness which penetrates so much as the smartness which 
caricatures. What Mr. Whitaker may really know about Somersetshire 
rustic life and Nonconformity we do not know; we are certain only that 
nothing at all resembling his sketches was ever embodied in human life, 
or in religious society. If Mr. Whitaker had been writing a farce for a 
third-class theatre it might have passed as not exceeding the understood 
margin of caricature for such exhibitions; but that he shonld have filled 
dialogues and pages with such ‘bosh’ in a novel of men and manners, is 
creditable neither to his information nor to his sense of dramatic pro- 
priety. My. Whitaker has some good qualities, and would produce a good. 
novel if he would avoid this perpetual striving after smartness, and culti- 
vate that sense of congruity which prevents fair caricature from passing 
into incredible extravagance. A Mad World and its Inhabitants. By 
Jutius CuamBers. (Sampson Low and Co.) Under the pseudonym of 
‘ Felix Somers,’ Mr. Chambers supplied one of the New York newspapers 
with a report of the sordid selfishness and cruelty of Dr. Baldrie’s Private 
Asylum for the Insane, for which he had qualified himself by successfully 
feigning madness. and securing for himself admission as a patient—after 
the manner of Mr. Greenwood in the Casual Ward. He details his pre- 
parations, examinations, experiences in the mad-house, and the exposé 
before the magistrate. The book is written in a somewhat mad style cf 
sensationalism, butits revelations, we are told, produced a great excitement 
and important reforms.——Silver Pitchers and other stories. By Loutsa 
M. Aucotr. (Sampson Low and Co.) Miss Alcott’s stories are of very 
unequal merit. The first, ‘ Silver Pitchers,’ which is a teetotal story, is 
possible. The next, ‘Anna’s Whim,’ a love story, is capital. The 
third, ‘ Transcendental Wild Oats,’ is simple extravagance and nonsense. 
*My Rocoeo Watch’ is a quiz on travelling follies. All, however, are 
native to their American soil, and point to characteristics and blots of 
American social life, into the full significance of which we can scarcely 
enter. Ofcourse, Miss Alcott is ingenious in devising her incidents and 
graceful in telling them.—My Sister Rosalind. By the Author of 
‘Christina North.’ Two vols. (Henry 8. King and Co.) ‘The sad 
career of Rosalind, as portrayed by her sister, fascinates and haunts 
the mind of the reader of this story. The incident is trifling and 
the plot improbable, if such a word ean be rightly used to describe the 
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bitter experience and crushing disaster which accompany the declaration 
of love on the part of two well-born youths to the same orphaned but 
light-hearted maiden. Her sister tells the story of the effects wrought in 
this sweet heart by this complication, by the untimely death of one suitor, 
by the murderous satisfaction of the other, by the ill-omened mairiage, 
and by the tardy confession of the husband of his guilty, soul-devouring re- 
membrance. There was perhaps nothing then to be done but to kill 
Rosalind. There is great beauty of expression, and strong, clever 
characterisation, but anything more melancholy it is difficult to conceive. 
The author is too fond of killing heroines. Women in the Reign of 
Victoria. By Madame R. A. Captin. Assisted by Dr. Joun Muu. (Dean 
and Son.) Let not those who take up Madame Caplin’s book be deterred by 
its introductory chapter, which is awkward, miscellaneous, and superficial. 
She has really some sensible things to say and some wholesome advice 
to give. She would have English girls take warning from the results of 
bad training upon the physique of American women; and in order to do 
this she points out the causes of female debility as induced by modern 
life and habits ; gives good advice on bodily culture; discourses concerning 
professional women, art workwomen, female assistants, female labourers 
and servants, lone women, the sphere of women, marriage, motherhood, 
and education, in a very sensible and valuable way. The book may 
- stand by the side of Dr. Richardson’s ‘ Diseases of Modern Life.’.—— 
Thornwall Abbas. By Grant Lioyp. Two vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
‘Thornwell Abbas’ is cleverly constructed and well written. It lays hold 
of us and satisfies us, and thisis saying a good deal ; for the flimsy structure 
and slip-slop English of many of the novels one is doomed to read 
are often very trying. Lady Grizel, an old Scottish grandmother, who in 
her youth was told the fortunes of her house by one gifted with second 
sight, changes her grandson at his birth. The story turns upon the 
history of the two youths and their contrasted characters. The device, 
after causing the old lady infinite remorse, really fulfils the destiny it was 
meant to avert. The story is notable in well-drawn and well-sustained 
characters.——The Odyssey of Homer. By Morpaunt Barnarp, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.) The author says, in his very brief preface, that 
his object is twofold, ‘to assist backward students in mastering the original, 
‘and to give English readers a simple and unambitions version, often 
‘ differing little from mere prose.’ Neither of these ends is very ambitious ; 
as a mere ‘crib’ in verse it can hardly claim a high literary position, 
and, as intended for English readers, we can only say of it that verse 
translations of the Odyssey are so extremely numerous that it really has 
become difficult to count'them. A new translation was simply not wanted. 
The blank verse chosen for the metre does not seem to us to rise beyond a 
moderately easy effort; the lines are such as any tolerably good scholar 
could write off at the rate of a hundred per hour. We take a specimen 
without selection,—the opening of Book iv.— 


‘To Lacedemon, full of deep ravines, 
They drove, where famous Menelaus dwelt. 
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They found him at a marriage festival 
(Given to many friends and neighbours there) 
Of son and blameless daughter in his house.’ 


The volume has neither introduction nor notes. We cannot say that 
its merits, as a whole, seem of a high order. Nor is the scholarship very 
advanced that renders mixpi¢ diordg by ‘bitter arrow,’ and is satisfied with 
‘guarding throughout with willow rods’ (p. 86) a raft to which Ulysses 
had added, from end to end, a fence or bulwark of osier hurdles.—— 
London Lyrics. By Freprerick Lockyer. A new edition enlarged and 
finally revised. (Henry S. King.) Mr. Lockyer’s place as the poet of London 
clubs, drawing-rooms, and streets is pretty well determined. For a while 
his verses will keep their place. They are clever, witty, and sparkling, 
but in the nature of things, vers de societé, are evanescent. He is, how- 
ever, something more than the poet of passing manners. Not infre- 
quently an abiding moral underlies the passing mood, as, for instance, 
in ‘ Beggars ;’ and a touch of tenderness in light fancy, as in‘ To my Grand- 
‘mother.’ He has the genuine faculty of the poet, and satisfies both 
our sentiment and our art feeling. —— Poetical Remains of Edward 
Churton, M.A. (John Murray.) Many besides the personal friends of 
the late Archdeacon Churton will be glad to possess this volume of his 
collected poems. His gift of song was a genuine one; not, however, 
eminent enough to win for him a very prominent place, but musical and 
tender. His chief contributions to poetical literature are his translations, 
especially from the Spanish. Some of his translated hyms have found a 
place in several hymnals. —— Florimel Jones. A Novel. By J. A. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The author apologises for his little tale on the 
ground that it is a first attempt. The indications of unpractised author- 
ship are evident, but there is a certain vigour, both of thought and judg- 
ment, which is of good augury. The delineation of Mrs. Clarke is better 
than that of Edward Villiers: the latter is a little too raw in artistic con- 
ception. Mr. Smith is a little too much of a paragon, his flirtation with 
Sally notwithstanding. The scene is Newfoundland, and the story will 
be read with interest——Poems and Sonnets. By Grorae Bartow. 
Three Volumes. (J. Camden Hotten.) A Life's Love. By Grorce 
Bartow. (J. Camden Hotten.) Under the Dawn. By Guorce Bar- 
Low. (Chatto and Windus.) It is impossible to state in a brief 
notice our impression of five volumes of poetry, for the most part 
consisting of separate pieces, and adopting largely the form of the 
sonnet. The author deserves all the praise he has received for pleasant 
versification, for mellifluousness of expression, for gentle thought and 
tender touching insight into the depth of a pure soul. If ‘poets are 
‘all who love, who think great truths and tell them, and the truth 
‘of truths be love,’ then Mr. Barlow is a poet of no mean order. The 
smile, the response, the kiss of love, are to him more than all things 
in heaven and earth, and ought to suffice. It is possible to be satiated 
with this feast of marrow and fatness, these garlands and kisses innumer- 
able, but we do not see that, with all his eye for colour and his heart for 
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love, there is cither meaning or verisimilitude in the charge sometimes 
brought against him of being a mere disciple either of Rossetti or Swin- 
burne. In one of his prefaces he very strongly, and in a manly way, 
proclaims and proves his independence of both of his contemporaries. It 
is right of him to claim his privilege of clinging to theism if he has re- 
linquished Christianity. It is very sad to read his melancholy return to 
the love of earth and the worship of nature after tasting the powers of the 
world to come. The world does not move backwards though. This strange 
return to pre-Christian consolations is one of the passions of our modern 
renaissance of Paganism. The poems entitled ‘ Christologia’ are among 
the saddest wails we know, because there is laughter mingled with it. 
We cannot refuse to Mr. Barlow the praise of real poetic sentiment, but 
the impression left by his lines seems singularly evanescent. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Joux Tuttocu, D.D. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


Dr. Tulloch’s very thoughtful, scholarly, and able volume deserves a 
much more detailed notice -than we can here give to it. Itis a distinct 
contribution, not only to the discussion, but to the settlement, of some of 
the vital questions at issue between scepticism and faith. The title of the 
volume, although strictly relevant, will not be very promising to those 
unfamiliar with theological thought, and will not convey an adequate 
idea of the breadth of ground traversed, and of the depth and reach of 
the principles discussed. Human sin is the correlative of all doctrine con- 
cerning God in His relations to men. A theology that had no distinct 
reference to the moral evil which is characteristic of men might be 
abstractly true, but would have no practical relevance. The anthro- 
pological side of the relation is as vital as the theological side of it. Start- 
ing from this standpoint, Dr. Tulloch first discusses the fundamental 
question whether or not man is a spiritual being, upon the answer to 
which all theology and moral philosophy depend; and in maintaining the 
affirmative he demonstrates the inadequacy of naturalistic theories of 
evolution to explain man’s nature, the insufficiency of mere moral 
religion, and the necessary issue of both religious and moral truths in 
metaphysics; for the validity of which he strikes a good blow as against 
the mere materialist. 

Dr. Tulloch chooses and vindicates, in preference to the method of Dr. 
J. Miiller on the same subject, the method of pure historical development, 
rather than that of an analysis and co-ordination of Scripture texts; thatis, 
he does not deduce conclusions from Scripture premises, he uses the 
teachings of Scripture to throw light upon the phenomena and history 
of human nature. In this he is right. Human nature, as developed in its 
history, is the prime factor of his arguments, and the Scripture is simply 
a light from God thrown upon it. 
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The second chapter, therefore, deals with the idea of evil outside revela- 
tion, and is a very masterly summary of the teachings and conclusions of 
comparative theology on the subject of evil, arranged so as to exhibit the 
development of the sin-consciousness in the history of men, and through 
the various philosophies and theologies propounded to him, from the con- 
ceptions of primitive religions, through the systems of Egypt, Pheenicia, 
India, Greece, Zoroastrianism, Manicheism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, and 
Gnosticism, down to the grand, although gloomy and inadequate, con- 
ceptions of Greek tragedy. The chapter is full of condensed information, 
keen insight, and philosophical breadth. We find that we have marked 
for quotation and comment passages upon almost every page, but we 
must forbear. 

We commend to the consideration of the advocates of mere natural 
development the third chapter on the Old Testament Doctrine of Sin, 
and its striking demonstration of the new moral atmosphere that per- 
vades the Hebrew Scriptures; its vigorous grasp of the great principles 
embodied in the account of the Fall and Temptation in Genesis,—what- 
ever its historic or scientific character,—in Mosaism, and in prophecy, and 
its masterly exposition of their development. So also the chapter on the 
Doctrine of Sin, as taught by our Lord, so much more profound and spiri- 
tual than that of Judaism. The last two lectures discuss the doctrine of 
Paul’s epistles, which is also done with great power and some originality ; 
especially Paul’s doctrine of the ‘fiesh,’ in which views are maintained 
analogous to those propounded by Mr. Binney in one of the greatest 
sermons he ever preached, the one on Carnality, contained in the 
posthumous volume of his sermons. We commend also the vigorous 
analysis of the struggle depicted in Romans vii., which appears to us more 
lucid and satisfactory than almost any that we have seen. 

Perhaps the weakest part of Dr. Tulloch’s theme is his treatment of 
original sin in the last lecture; probably because a satisfactory theory is 
impossible. Dr. Tulloch confesses the weakness of human thinking on 
what is equally an indisputable fact and an insoluble mystery. Perhaps 
he says as much about it, and throws as much light upon the notions pro- 
pounded by Paul as is possible, but we confess we do not feel that we are 
much helped, save, indeed, to the conclusion that we soon reach the 
limit of possible knowledge. 

We have not recently read a volume so wise and strong in its firm and 


_ liberal orthodoxy. Holding fast by the great cardinal doctrines of revela- 


tion, Dr. Tulloch refuses to compromise them by the aceretions of tradition 
or of scholastic theology. He produces upon us again the very strong 
impression that the cardinal truths of God and of humanity are presented 
in their truest idea when liberated from accidental forms, even of revela- 
tion, and that they are never safer than in the keeping of free and 
reverent living thought. We do not wonder that the largest church in 
Edinburgh was inadequate for the multitudes that crowded to listen to 
these eloquent and able discourses. 
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An Analysis of Religious Belief. By Viscount AMBERLEY. 
! Two Vols. Trubner and Co. 


This work of the late Lord Amberley has excited less sensation than 
was probably expected by his friends. The circumstances under which it 
appeared might have been relied upon to attract to it a certain amount of 
temporary attention and popularity. Cut off in the flower of early man- 
hood, after following to the tomb the gifted lady who had shared his 
labours and his sorrows, and to whose memory this book is dedicated ; the s| 
possibilities of a career, which bade fair to be distinguished, being thus 
nipped in the bud, while all that fortune and favourable circumstances 
could supply to render life pleasant were present; it was natural that a 
measure of sympathetic interest should attach to Lord Amberley’s 
memory. He was known to be an ‘advanced’ thinker, and the subject 
he has grappled with is the greatest which can occupy human thought. 
Lord Amberley’s ‘inscription’ of the book shows that he himself regarded 
it as his chief work. He had long looked forward to his wife’s welcome of 
‘the completed work,’ which had occupied both of them ‘during many 
‘years of preparatory toil,’ as ‘his one great reward; ’ and although, in ' 
the literal sense, the work had not the benefit of the author's final correc- 
tions further than the three hundred and thirty-sixth page of the first 
volume, it is not probable. that the alterations he would have made, 
‘either as to thought or style,’ would have affected the estimate that will 
be entertained of the book. Consequently, this ‘ Analysis of Religious 
‘ Belief’ gives us, as it were, the whole mind of the late Viscount on 
religious matters. The incidental references to his personal position in 
the prefatory address to the reader, by the Countess Russell, are rather 
fitted to add to our curiosity and interest in regard to his individual posi- 
tion and point of view. A semi-suppressed apology is offered for the 
things in the book which seem to call in question or to contemn ‘the 
‘most cherished beliefs’ of others and to ‘set at naught’ their ‘surest con- 
‘solations,’ on the plea that Lord Amberley had ‘ not shrunk from pain 
‘and anguish to himself, as one by one he parted with portions of that 
‘faith which, in boyhood and early youth, had been the mainspring of his 
‘life.’ We are solemnly assured that, however long he might have lived, 
‘his search after truth would only have ended with his existence,’ that he 
~would have welcomed the freest criticism of his own conclusions, and that 
when ‘he assails much which may be reckoned unassailable,’ he does so 
‘in the cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and of the mental pro- 
“ gress of mankind.’ The statement of what he has uttered, ‘ after earnest 
“and laborious thought,’ was (we are told) to Lord Amberley ‘a sacred 
‘duty;’ and, finally, the sanctions of Christian charity are invoked in 
favour of a friendly construction of differences of opinion. 

All this is calculated to raise expectation and to excite sympathy. But 
when we come to the work itself we cannot avoid feeling deeply dis- 
appointed. It is not only, or, perhaps, chiefly, that we must sometimes 
refuse to respond to the touching appeal contained in the introductory 
address, seeing that we find Lord Amberley writing about sacred things 
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in a spirit more akin to the scoffing temper of the Voltairean school than 
consonant with the earnestness and singlemindedness we had been led to 
expect; nor even—however severely we must condemn it—that he treats of 
the character of our Lord with a levity that is painfully repugnant, and 
with, it must be said, a seemingly settled purpose to interpret everything 
in the most favourable manner for His persecutors and murderers. These 
things indicate grave faults of temper and treatment; and when we 
remember that if Lord Amberley had only observed the respect which is 
due to opinions and feelings entertained with sincerity and sacred emotion 
—whatever he might think of their intrinsic worth—he could not have 
been guilty of them, we cannot fail to hold him deserving of grave repre- 
hension. Apart, however, from and beyond all these considerations, it is 
impossible not to deplore, and to feel deep disappointment because of the 
absence in Lord Amberley’s handling of religious phenomena of the im- 
partiality of the scientific inquirer, and the seeming incapacity to appre- 
ciate the difference between the higher and the lower manifestations of 
(to place them on no more lofty level) the religious instincts and feelings 
of men. He evidently started on his investigations with the predeter- 
mination to recognise no differences in kind between the religious expe- 
riences and the contents of the moral and spiritual consciousness of 
different peoples and different individuals. Consequently, because there 
are other ‘holy books’ (so-called) than the Old and New Testaments, 
the contents of the latter must be reduced to the level of the 
former. Because other religions, besides Christianity, boast of heroes and 
reformers, there is admitted to exist no differential element in the cha- 
racter of Christ to distinguish Him from Confucius and Buddha. It is the 
same with the treatment of ‘holy events,’ ‘holy places,’ and ‘holy persons,’ 
found, or alleged, to be common to all the religions of the world. Instead 
of estimating the lower phenomena in the light poured upon them by the 
manifestations of the higher, Lord Amberley threw all into the same 
crucible to fuse them together, in order to show that all religions are very 
much alike. Following the tendency of the age, which asumes that 
everything is explained when analogies, unjustifiably converted into 
identities, are traced between various classes of phenomena that have any- 
thing in common, and that the differences between them may be elimi- 
nated and simply disregarded, Lord Amberley has given us a sort of‘ natural 
‘history of religion’ in the spirit of David Hume, but without the meta- 
physical acuteness by which Hume was distinguished. 

We do not deem it necessary under these circumstances to follow with 
any closeness the course of Viscount Amberley in gathering together 
the materials, through the analysis of which he supposed he had 
attained some elements of substantive truth, and a basis on which certain 
rudimentary claims of religion to general acceptance might be justified. 
There is really nothing either original or profound—scarcely anything that 
is distinctive—in his treatment of the ‘means of communication’ ‘ upwards’ 
and ‘ downwards’ between man and God on the one hand, and God and 
man on the other. The object for which the data were collected was to 
establish the analogies, or identities, between the religious phenomena of 
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different people and classes at different periods of the world’s history, in 
order to find the common elements that existed in all of them. Now, in 
doing this, not only did Lord Amberley neglect and leave out of sight the 
elements of a moral and spiritual nature whick cannot be reduced to the 
lower level, he seems to us to have performed a work of supererogation in 
his collection of materials at all. In so far as he gathered together a 
multitude of particular facts, more or less illustrative of the movements of 
the religious spirit or instinct, he may be supposed to have done some- 
thing in furtherance of the processes of inquiry undertaken in connection 
with what is called Comparative Religions. But the upshot of and the 
reason for all this was to supply a basis for the analysis of the ‘ Religious 
‘ Sentiment Itself,’ to which the last hundred pages of the second volume 
of the work are devoted. It would be easy to point out errors in 
details, misrepresentations and misinterpretations of the actual facts 
under examination; but it is not worth while doing this, seeing that 
Lord Amberley has so notably failed in the main object for which he wrote. 
His analysis of the Religious Sentiment is, after all, the analysis not of 
the Religious Sentiment in its historical manifestations, but as it shows 
itself in the individual consciousness; and so far as that is concerned there 
was no need for all that has gone before. If we analyse the Religious 
Sentiment as it exists in any man of mature intelligence, the least that we 
can extract from it is the belief in a power outside of us which must be 
accepted as the cause or origin of all things. The reduction of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment, therefore, to the ‘ objective element’ of a power or force 
existing external to us; a spiritual entity, which is the ‘subjective element,’ 
within us, and the correlation of these two ultimates does not require any 
investigation of historical facts, and it is characteristic of Lord Amberley’s 
analysis that it accepts no guidance or instruction from these facts. It is 
simply the analysis of the necessary belief entertained by every individual 
who reflects at all, which is the conclusion of philosophical inquiry as well as 
the postulate of religious feeling. We are thankful to find that even the in- 
veterate scepticism of Lord Amberley cannotrid us of the beliefin the objective 
ultimate as a Cause, Force, or Power; that the assertion by thought of the 
necessity for such an existence is accepted as a valid argument for its 
reality; and that between the two ultimates he admits there is a corres- 
pondence or mutual communication which no doubts or denials or meta- 
physical refinings can destroy, seeing that a denial of its reality lands us in 
the abyss of absolute scepticism, which questions the fact of any knowing or 
any being whatsoever. Religion, therefore, has the same sure ground for 
affirming the reality of its objects as we have for asserting the reality of 
our own existence: 

It is something to get these ‘ beggarly elements’ of the Religious Senti- 
ment. But Lord Amberley was not warranted in accepting even as much 
as these without going on to the acceptance of a great deal more. Pre- 
cisely upon the same grounds on which he claims reality for his Ultimate 
Cause, or Power, are we entitled to claim that that Power is a Moral and 
Spiritual Reality. Lord Amberley regards it as presiding over the destinies 
of the universe, as evolving the higher from the lower, as edueating the 
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human race, and preparing for a time when, at the least, men must be a great 
deal better and happier than they are now. Therefore his Absolute (if we 
may so call it) must be more than a mere Nature-Spirit—the Soul of the 
World; it must be endowed with moral and spiritual qualities, seeing that 
it evolves moral and spiritual purposes, and presides over the development 
of the universe from a lower to a higher stage of existence. Consciousness, 
as the highest mode of being, must be ascribed to this Ultimate or Absolute; 
for Lord Amberley shuts himself up to the dilemma that his Absolute is 
either not the highest or it must be self-conscious. In the same way, in 
following out his own ideals of truth, love, and nobleness, he must allow 
that they are included in the Objective Element. And if the view is 
extended to the historical sphere, we must attribute to the Absolute posses- 
sion of the powers or qualities which educe the highest phenomena of 
moral and spiritual nobility. We cannot make our argument complete 
within the limits at our disposal here; but we have said enough to show how 
very incomplete was Lord Ambevrley’s analysis, since he neglected the 
most important elements offered to us, both by the individual conscious- 
ness, and, yet more, by the moral and spiritual experiences of mankind. 
His book is worthy of notice as a temporary phenomenon, the illustration 
of a passing phase of the scientific tendencies of the age; but it has no 
permanent value, and will very soon be forgotten. 


Quicksands; or, Prevalent Fallacies in Belief and Worship 
Pointed out, with their Remedies. By the Rev. Sreruen 
JENNER, M.A. Longmans and Co. 


This bulky volume contains ten well-considered essays on famous theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical problems. ‘The author writes with great inde- 
pendence and not a little dogmatism, but he makes many valuable 
‘points.’ ‘The Certainty and Criteria of Truth’ appear to us to be treated 
in such a vague and vapid manner, that we were ready to disregard the 
entire volume. Let not readers be discouraged by this inauspicious com- 
mencement, for the author has much to say on the ‘ideal and the real of 
“te Church’ that is worthy of consideration; and, from the standpoint of 
a believer in the Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England, he makes 
a really able defence of the representative and symbolic and ‘ exhibitive’ 
character of the sacraments. He draws a strong distinction between re- 
generation by baptism—which he utterly repudiates—and ‘ baptismal 
‘regeneration,’ which he cordially accepts. The adjective here, according 
to our author, qualifies and characterises, and describes the sense in which 
regeneration is used. We do not believe however that the author can 
rationally retain this distinction when he offers the thanksgiving after 
baptizing an infant in accordance with the Anglican rite. 

The essay on the ‘True Cross’ is very able, aud handles with fine 
penetrative insight the meaning of the ‘true Cross.’ It is an uncom- 
promising and eloquent vindication of the Christian doctrine of the 
Atonement, at once a protest against superstitious travesties of the Cross 
by traditional observance, and against all the minimising of its signifi- 
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cance by those who shrink from admitting the vicarious sacrifice of the 
Son of God. ‘Those who feel a repugnance,’ says our author, ‘to the 
‘doctrine of the Atonement by means of a ransom paid by the innocent © 
‘for the guilty, and object to it on the ground of their own feelings, over- 
‘look the fact that the death of the Son of God in owr place is the great 

‘ crowning act of that law of self-sacrifice, springing out of love, which runs 
‘through all the Divine beneficences. ‘To deny this doctrine, and to sub- 

* stitute some milder method of salvation, is to do the very thing they aim 
‘to avoid, that is, to deny God’s infinite love.’ This is well said. 


Religion and Science: their [elations to each Other at the 
Present Day. Three Essays on the Grounds of Religious 
Belief. By Srantey T. Gisson, B.D., Rector of Sandon, 
Essex. Longmans. 

There is such a thing in these days as a ‘reconciliation of religion and 
‘science’ which is a surrender of the real claims of the former to the 
assumed requirements of the latter. Without presuming to pass any 
judgment upon Mr. Gibson’s religious attitude (for the Christian life may 
flourish in defiance of logic), we must yet say that, if Christians are to 
yield all that in the volume before us he indicates a willingness to throw 
overboard, it will be hard to give any reasonable ground for clinging to 
what would then remain. The acceptance of the doctrine of the Reign 
of Law, and the gradual evolution of the system of nature, such as we 
now see it, by ‘short steps through immense periods of time,’ may 
require a change in the mode of using the old evidential arguments for 
the truth of Christianity, as well as for the truths of natural theology ; 
but if ‘manifest fairness and moderation’ in meeting ‘ sceptical argu- 
‘ments’ compel us to give up the argument from design, as well as all 
@ priori proofs of the being of a God; and if the Christian miracles are~ 
to be swept away, or reduced to the effects of natural causes, and the 
foundation of Christianity—beliefin the Resurreciion of our Lord—be held 
as a mere ‘ perhaps,’ we fail to see what there is left to ‘reconcile’ with 
science. Mr. Gibson, no doubt, refers us to ‘ other grounds’ for holding 
by Christianity after he has given up Bishop Butler and Archdeacon 
Paley. The ‘witness of the moral faculty’ is appealed to in behalf of 
‘the moral teaching of our religion and the truth of its principal doc- 
‘trines.’ But ‘moral faculty’ differs in different persons; and as the 
moral faculty of Mr. Gibson tells him he must not only give up the 
doctrine of the everlasting misery of the wicked, but also that of our 
Lord’s Atonement, so far as it is considered to be in any sense a vicarious 
sacrifice, in which ‘the Just suffered for the unjust,’ most Christians will 
pray to be saved from ‘reconciliations’ of religion and science by such 
friends. ‘My conclusion,’ writes this defender of the faith (p. 281), is 
‘that the argument from miracles cannot in these days be relied upon as 
‘the foundation for Christian belief. This, I would once more point out, 
‘is not by any means the same thing as concluding that nothing of the 
‘nature of the true supernatural has occurred in connection with Chris- 
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‘tianity. This I must not be understood to assert,’ but only that, ‘as 
‘matters stand,’ the argument from miracles is fitted ‘rather to confirm 
‘the believer than to convince the sceptic.’ And in speaking of the 
Atonement Mr. Gibson says that, though he has ‘no explanation to give 
‘of the efficacy of Christ's death in a transcendental scheme of the 
‘forgiveness of sins, still he does most fully recognise the beauty and 
‘instructiveness of that death when looked at from a moral point of 
‘view.’ So also did Rousseau, and so also, consistently enough, might even 
Strauss and Renan. It is not surprising, however, that Mr. Gibson feels 
driven to such a position, seeing that he is by no means confident that 
the resurrection of our Lord may not be capable of ‘ natural explanation.’ 
Non tali auvilio are the just claims of religious belief to be maintained. 
We have no doubt that the form and mode of applying the evidential 
arguments for Christianity may be varied with the varying requirements 
of the time, but the ‘ grounds’ of belief are not to be sought for either in 
the ‘ moral faculty ’ orin the arguments from design and from miracles. An 
absolute demonstration either of the existence of God or of the truth of 
Christianity is not to be desired, even were it possible of attainment. It 
has been well said that, if the fundamental principles of religion could be 
raduced to the level of mathematical propositions, they would render 
religion impossible, for there would be no place for faith. Mere argu- 
ment cannot make a man a believer, because faith is only possible where 
there is the capacity for spiritual discernment as the pre-condition of 
spiritual life. Therefore, so fay from saying that miracles are for the be- 
liever rather than for the sceptic, we hold that, while the believer accepts 
joyfully the instruction they convey to him, he does not need them in the 
way the sceptic does. But unless the whole constitution of things is 
different from what the believer feels it is when he has fellowship with 
the Father through the Son, if must be possible for natural reason to 
trace, to some extent, the workings of Infinite Intelligence, and to show 
the finger of Godin the natural ; so that we acknowledge that Heis above the 
system of nature, and employs it as the instrument for fulfilling His ends. 
Therefore the arguments for both natural and revealed religion must be 
capable of such exhibition as secures for them a high degree of probability, 
but not demonstration from logical and intellectual grounds. Mr. Gibson’s 
point of view seems to us to be altogether false and misleading. No such 
demonstrative proof of spiritual realities as he craves for is possible or 
desirable ; but, because that is so, to say we must surrender any of the 
* grounds of our religious beliefs,’ is contrary alike to sound reason and 
devout thought. We think it is a great pity this work has been published ; 
for while it may do harm by giving cause of exultation to sceptics, 
we fail to see what possible good it can accomplish for any one. 
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The Mosaic Account of Creation, the Miracle of To-day; or, 
the New Witness to the Oneness of Genesis and Science. To 
which is added an Inquiry as to the Cause and Epoch of 
the Present Inclination of the Earth’s Axis. By CHAREs 
B. Warrinc. New York: Schermerhoon and Co. 


This attempt to establish the intense realism and perfect accuracy of the 
Mosaic account of Creation is the work of a very competent scientist, 
and a thinker not unused to the high physical speculations of modern 
times. The book is not to be classed with those treatises which force into 
the text of Genesis ideas which are utterly foreign to the mind of the 
probable writer, and no effort is made to twist scientific facts; but the 
hypothesis maintained is, that the literal statements of the Inspired Record 
‘no more, and no less,’ accurately translated, exactly correspond with 
the most enlightened inductive and inferential science of the Victorian 
age ; that not until this year of grace have we been able to see the whole 
of the mystery of knowledge wrapped up in these venerable words. 
Some of the reconciliations and interpretations are novel, e.g., Light, as 
the result of motion, involving the doctrine of correlation of the Forces— 
the commencement of day and night on the cooling of the earth, and con- 
sequent origination of its non-luminous crust. The fourth-day phenomena, 
due to the alteration of the axis of the earth, corresponding with the 
phenomena that have followed the glacial epoch. A special scientific 
demonstration of the last fact is reserved for the latter part of the volume. 
The ‘days’ are taken in each case, not as the periods of twenty-four 
hours during which Elohim performed His creative processes, but the 
great epochs of completion at which the Almighty surveyed and approved 
His own work. The interesting exception in the case of the second day 
is very ingeniously handled. The volume is marvellously elever. If the 
positions can be sustained, the first chapter of Genesis is a supernatural 
thing, a miraculous phenomenon, which no human intelligence can 
possibly account for. This book deserves attention; it is modest as well 
as ingenious, and takes the old motto, ‘Strike, but hear me.’ We should 
be glad to know what Mr. Warring makes of the Chaldean account of 
the genesis of all things, as recently interpreted by Mr. George Smith. 


Christian Theology for the People. By Witu1s Lorp, D.D., 
LL.D., late President of the University of Wooster. 
New York: R. Carter and Co. 

This is a solid octavo volume of 600 pages, in which systematic theology 
is handled in a popular manner. The good old bodies of divinity, we 
suppose, have had their day, like the ‘little systems’ of which they were the 
embodiment. They ‘have had their day and ceased to be.’ ‘ Broken lights’ 
at best, they have long since paled their ineffectual fires, and a growing 
conviction has seized all earnest minds that since we can only know in 
part, the time for a complete system has not yet come. Revelation is, 
in fact, in progress.. God is unfolding His Word; and as Robinson of 
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Leyden left this legacy to the Congregational Churches to wait for more 
light to ‘ break forth from His word,’ so we hold that systems of 
divinity are at best but as the ephod in which the sword of Goliath was 
wrapped up. We must take it out of its covering before it will do much 
execution again. 

On this account we do not.see much use in such attempts to popularize 
systematic divinity as this of Dr. Lord's. Still, as there are some worthy 
people who like to have their thinking done for them, and aready book of 
reference to turn to on any controversial topic, this epitome will answer 
this end. Turning, for instance, to the vexed sense of the word baptize. 
Dr. Lord has a long and laboured argument to turn the edge of our 
Baptist brethren’s inference that the word baptizo always refers to dipping, 
never to sprinkling. The dispute on either side implies a narrow sense 
of the flexibility of language. No scholar will dispute that the proper 
and primary sense is that of dipping, and we think that Dr. Lord makes 
rather a lame defence of the practice of sprinkling infants on the grounds 
of mere philology. He does not seem to see that the question is not one 
which. can be argued on the narrow grounds of the strict sense of the word 
baptizo. He is quite as dogmatic a Pedobaptist as some of the old school 
of Baptists were dogmatic the other way. We select this as an instance 
of the tone in whicli this book is written. For those who wish a clear 
cut and definite system of theology, with precise views of justification, 
sanctification, the Church, the sacraments, and so forth, this is the 
very book to suit them. For instance, on the subject of justification 
he sets out with assuming that the word must have a forensic sense, 
and rather sweepingly asserts that it is only Socinian and Romish 
divines who hold the contrary. Whether Osiander, or Bishop Bull, or 
Alexander Knox, or Thomas Erskine, or a cloud of other names we 
could quote, are to be classed with Socinians and Romanists, we hardly 
like to say. But these are assertions of a kind which make us suspicious 
of these systems of divinity. We feel the same distrust of them as an old 
Chancery practitioner does of the obiter dicta of some layman who has 
read a law-book or two, and is as ready to lay down the law as if he 
were a Mansfield or a Sugden. Itis the samein medicine. The temerity 
of half knowledge is alternately amusing and amazing, according as we 
think it harmless or the reverse. As Dr. Lord isirreproachably orthodox, 
and never intentionally uncharitable or unjust, we part with him in the 
hope that those who take his system will take it on his own terms. ‘The 
‘theology of this volume,’ he tells us in the preface, ‘is meant to be that 
‘which has its Divine expression in Holy Scripture, and its authority, 
‘therefore, in God.’ With this excellent sentiment we can only hope that 
those who use it will use it under these conditions, and endeavour so to 
compare Scripture with Scripture, so as in the end to make a system for 
themselves. The history of doctrine is one thing, dogmatic theology 
another, but this elementary distinction has not dawned on writers like 
Dr. Lord, who have not yet broken the shell of early dogmatism. 
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The Prayers of St. Paul: being an Analysis and Exposition 
of the Devotional portion of the Apostle’s Writings. By 
W. B. Porr, Theological Tutor, Didsbury College, Man- 
chester. Wesleyan Conference Office. , 


St. Paul’s great note of distinction among the Scripture writers is his 
prayerfulness, not merely in devoutness of feeling, but in outbreaking sup- 
plication. The Psalms are formally devotional; but excepting these, no book 
of Scripture in any way resembles the writings of Paul in this respect, so 
that this devotional element may be taken as a sufficient criterion of his 
writings. We do not know why Mr. Pope should not frankly admit that it 
was a pre-eminence of devotional feeling, and not merely a peculiar ex- 
pression of a common feeling. ‘It is not, he says, ‘that the other writers 
‘ of Scripture were in a lowersphere. Theyalso lived and moved and had 
‘ their being in prayer. But the Holy Spirit has not caused them to leave 
‘ us the same legacy of their example.’ We seriously demur to the attribute 
of religious arbitrariness in the inspiring Spirit. No doubt all the 
Scripture writers were devout men—as all true religious men are—but 
they were not equally devout. We do not even affirm that Paul’s pree 
eminent and distinctive prayerfulness was a higher form of goodness 
than, say, John’s spiritual meditativeness and indwelling; but it was a 
different form of goodness, and beyond doubt his writings express a 
genuine distinctive characteristic, and it is so emphatic that we quite 
agree with Mr. Pope that it is an evidential criterion. 

Upon this characteristic Mr. Pope has founded a series of scholarly and 
instructive papers. Selecting the Preces Pauline, he has subjected each 
to a full analysis and exposition, in connection with its circumstances of 
occasion and thought. The papers were originally contributed to the 
‘Methodist Magazine.’ We are under obligation to Mr. Pope for thus 
collecting and reprinting them. The volume is oue of much interest 
and value. 


The Scriptural Religions, Histories, and Prophecies. Analysed 
and Examined. By J. W. Wmucocx, Q.C. ‘Three Vois. 
Vol. I. Williams and Norgate. 


If Mr. Willeock has any regard for his reputation he will nof publish 
the second and third volumes, with which he threatens us. We observe 
he is a Q.C., and it was an evil day when he allowed himself to be 
heguiled by the vanity of authorship into undertaking to write a big book 
on subjects which (we mean no disrespect) he certainly does not under- 
stand. The spirit and character of the work may be judged from its 
interrogative sub-title: ‘Are Incredible Narratives of Jews to be treated 


. ‘with more respect than Incredible Narratives of other Authors? If so, 


“Why?’ which assumes all that he has undertaken to prove. If My, 
Willeock starts with the dogmatic assumption that the ‘ Narratives ’— 
which excite his wrath as a red rag rouses a bull—are ‘incredible,’ 
there is of cowrse no room for argument; but we venture to affirm that 
37 * 
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he has not once attempted to prove them to beso. Not only so; we 
fear we must also add that Mr. Willcock shows himself incapable of 
handling the questions he has undertaken to answer with any degree 
of intelligent impartiality. His learning is second-hand, he does not write 
decent English, on his own confession he is a wholesale plagiarist, and his 
book is devoid of the smallest trace of philosophical capacity, while it is de- 
formed throughout by manifestations of the most crude and passionate pre- 
judices. A writer who not only ‘acknowledges deep obligations ’ to Kitto, 
and Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ and to the works of Rawlinson, 
Kenrick, Wilkinson, Volney, and Heeren, but admits he has made extracts 
from all of them ‘ without special acknowledgment,’ on the plea that they 
are public property, as ‘the productions of the highest intellects which 
‘have been engaged in these inquiries,’ is not—whatever else he may be 


_ —an original writer. 


The Confessions of St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Translated 
and Annotated by J. G. Pinxineron, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Mark’s, West Hackney. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


This is the fourteenth volume of the St. Augustine Series. It claims to 
be a new translation. Myr. Pilkington tells us that, ‘ after carefully trans- 
‘lating the whole of the book, it has been compared line by line with the 
‘ translations of Watts (one of the most nervous translations of the seven- 
‘teenth century), and that of Dr. Pusey, which is confessedly founded 
‘upon that of Watts.’ Other translations have been referred to. The 
annotations are Mr. Pilkington’s own; those of Dr. Pusey, which are 
given, consisting almost entirely of quotations from Augustine’s other 
works. Some of the notes are taken from Pusey and Watts—such being 
indicated by their respective initials. The work has been carefully done. 
We do not presume, without a far more minute acquaintance than a first 
inspection gives us, to pronounce upon the comparative merits of the 
translation. We will say only that the style is smooth, and that the 
scholarly impress of the work is a strong presumption of accuracy. The 
index is remarkably full and good. 


The New Reformation: a Narrative of the Old Catholic Move- 
ment, from 1870 to the Present Time, with a Historical 
Introduction. By Turoporvs. Longmans and Co. 

Report of the Proceedings at the Reunion Conference held at 
Bonn, in September, 1874. Translated from the German 
of Professor Revscw by E. M. B. With a Preface by 
H. P. Lippon. Rivingtons. 

The first of these volumes deserves the careful perusal of all who take 
an interest in the ecclesiastical and religious movements of the day. 


Commencing with a valuable and lucid introduction, it sketches with 
accuracy and minuteness the Vatican Council, the Congresses of Munich, 
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Cologne, Constance, and Freiburg, and the Synod and Conference at 
Bonn. Whilst the reader of the volume must admit the excellence of the 
avowed aim of the Old Catholics in seeking to elicit the sympathies and 
secure the union and co-operation of the Churches of Christendom, it is 
obvious that the dogmas and traditions of the past, to which Greeks and 
Catholics and Anglicans tenaciously cling, forbid the idea of ecclesiastical 
union, or the possibility of a simple and general acceptance of fundamental 
truths as the ground of Christian fellowship. Judging from the discussions 
contained in this volume, until some mighty change has passed over Chris- 
tendom, we can expect union only on moral and practical questions. 
But this would be a great gain, and would probably lead to something 
higher. 

The second volume is very much inferior in value and interest to that 
by ‘ Theodorus.’ It is confined to the Conference at Bonn, and the Report 
is only an outline of the proceedings. The Preface, by Canon Liddon, is 
a singular, and to us a remarkably inconsistent piece of strained compo- 
sition. On the surface he seems to sigh for the union of Christendom, 
and yet he maintains opinions which have rent the Church in all ages, 
and are for ever fatally antagonistic to union. How is it possible for a 
man so thoroughly imbued with high notions of the Divine origin of Epis- 
copacy, the real Presence, Apostolical Succession, and all the kindred 
dogmas of sacerdotalism, to expect the realization of true, comprehensive, 
Christian union? He would unchurch and excommunicate half his 
fellow-countrymen and the greater part of American and colonial Chris- 
tians. Is it not, then, passing strange to find such a man dreaming of 
union? As well and as consistently might a high-caste Brahman, retaining 
all his prejudices, talk of equality and social oneness. If the views of the 
Old Catholics are identical with those of Canon Liddon they are only add- 
ing another to the already existing sects and proclaiming the impossibility 
of union. 


The Greck Testament. Hebraistic Edition. Exhibiting and 
Illustrating, (1) the Hebraisms in the Sacred Text, (2) 
the Influence of the Septuagint on its Character and 
Construction, (3) the Deviations in it from pure Greek 
Style. St. Matthew. By Witu1am Henry 
D.D. Deighton, Bell, and Co. 


We wish Dr. Guillemard strength to complete the undertaking thus 
auspiciously commenced. There is ample room for just such a work as he 
proposes to execute. There is great talk of Hebraisms, but ordinarily 
little exact proof given of their recurrence. Ifa competent scholar would 
translate the most Hebraistic book in the New Testament into the purest 
Greek of the first century, he would confer a great boon upon young 
scholars. In the work before us nothing is more remarkable than the 
brevity and sparseness of the passages which need the special exposition 
proposed by this writer : ¢.g., there is hardly any point requiring comment 
in chapters xxii. xxvi. xxviii. 
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Joannis Coleti opuscula quedam Theologica. Letters to Radulphus 
on the Mosaic Account of the Creation, together with other 
Treatises. By Count, M.A., afterwards Dean of 
St. Paul’s. Now first published, with a Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Notes by J. H. Lupron, M.A., Sub-Master 
of St. Paul’s School. George Bell and Sons. 


Like the other treatises, for the publication and translation of which we 
are indebted to the patient and scholarly labour of Mr. Lupton, the volume 
before us is more curious than instructive. It throws light upon theo- 
logical and biblical studies towards the close of the fifteenth century, and 
on the spirit with which they were pursued in Oxford in the early dawn 
of the Reformation. It is vastly interesting to see how the great and ardent 
spirits of that time had been drawn towards Pauline thought, as developed 
in the Epistle to the Romans. Three years ago Mr. Lupton published 
the brief comments of Colet on that Epistle ; here we have a more detailed 
exposition of the first five chapters, in which the ‘righteousness from 
‘ faith,’ the work wrought in the believer by God’s grace, which ‘ comes 
‘from faith, not from the reason of the Gentiles, nor from the law of the 
‘Jews, is the germ, the life-giving principle, the cause rather than the effect 
of the good works done by persons who are made righteous in Christ. 
The writer never tired of the position that righteousness in us, righteous- 
ness developed in human life, is the consequence, not the occasion of our 
justification ; but his view closely approached the Tridentine doctrine as to 
the essence of justification itself. In the relation of justification to sanctifi- 
cation he prepared the way for Lutheran definitions, but he had no sym- 
pathy with a merely forensic view of justification. In the curious treatise 
on ‘Christ's Mystical Body—the Church,’ he dealt with the dynamic 
and spiritual force of justification. As a soul holds the various parts of a 
body together and arrests dissolution, so the Spirit of God does ‘ what 
‘human nature fails to do’—arranges ‘men in fair order in a common- 
‘wealth.’ God’s call preliminary to justification is the creative force. 
He ‘justifies those whom He has called; that of men so justified He may 
‘form in and for Himself a righteous commonwealth, to be called the city 
‘of God.’ Without the Spirit, ‘ the Church, which is God’s body, would 
‘fall to pieces like a dead corpse in dismemberment and dissolution.’ 
This tractate is profoundly interesting from the prominence given 
throughout to the power and authority of the Spirit, and from the 
author’s conspicuous silence about the ministry, the sacraments, and all 
the ordinary analogous themes of the Church casuist. We wish that Mr. 
Lupton’s instructive notes had not been so much confined to elucidating 
the style and illustrations adopted by the Dean, and had in addition traced. 
the signs of his author’s theological position. 

The letters to Radulphus, on the Mosaic account of the creation, before 
the dawn even of the true science of the earth, or of its motions, or of its. 
history, are amusing and ingenious. The method by which Colet tried to 
persuade Radulphus that ‘all things but God’ might fitly be called 
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‘waters,’ even the very angels themselves, who are in a fluid, dependent 
frail condition apart from the solidity given by God's will to them, is 
almost equal to some modern attempts to harmonise this wondrous 
Mosaic oracle with contemporary science. 


Ethical Studies. By F. H. Brapuzy, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. H. §. King%and Co. 


A quotation from Hegel on the title-page furnishes the key to the 
character of this work. ‘ Philosophy’—so runs the extract—‘ does not 
‘first supply substantive truth, nor have men had to wait for philosophy, in 
‘order to obtain the consciousness of truth.’ Philosophy is an interpreter, 
and its business is to put in such a form as will be intelligible to reflection 
whatis present in actual experience. Philosophy does not therefore precede 
but follows experience, and its purpose is to construe the real in terms of 
thought, which, if explanation is to be forthcoming at all, must be the ulti- 
mate test or measure ofall things. But it must not be supposed that in these 
essays Mr. Bradley has given us a complete system of Moral Philosophy. 
That, he tells us in his Preface, was not his object; and he has not 
attempted an exhaustive treatment of ethical questions. He is not, he says, 
so much as prepared to define what does fall within the sphere of Moral 
Philosophy, and what does not. Whathe has done is in the nature of eriti- 
cism rather than of scientific construction ; or, to use the author’s own words, 
‘a critical discussion of some leading question in ethics,’ in the light of 
‘views which’ though they are now more than half a century old, ‘ it is 
‘too much the fashion to take no account of,’ and the neglect of which 
he is convinced ‘ has done much to preclude the possibility of a solution.’ 
We agree with Mr. Bradley that for such a solution—if it is to be in any 
sense complete or satisfactory—a philosophy which shall be a system of 
metaphysics is essential, and that the ethical theories most commonly 
accepted among us will be found to rest on certain psychological and 
metaphysical preconceptions, which are frequently as confused as they are 
untrustworthy. It is plain that the philosophy Mr. Bradley accepts 
is the Hegelian. Not that we are warranted in calling him a Hegelian ;. 
but so far as he is under the influence of any scheme of metaphysical — 
thought in his treatment of ethical questions, it is mainly that of the - 
great German thinker. Mr. Bradley thinks for himself; and while he 
deprecates being regarded as a system-maker, he has nevertheless applied 
his own thoughts, with much freshness and force, to the consideration of 
some of the fandamental questions of moral philosophy. He may be en- 
titled to claim that in philosophy, whether ethical or metaphysical, he calls 
no man master; but it is nevertheless true that he has taken to the 
consideration of ethical subjects habits of thought and points of view 
that have been largely influenced by an intelligent study of Hegel. For 
Mr. Bradley has not accepted the common traditionary interpretations of 
Hegelianism ; and those who have derived their impressions of the German 
from the synopses presented in current histories of philosophy, will not 
always be able to recognise the views which are derived from Hegel. 
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Having made this explanation, we may add that these essays, or 
‘studies,’ contain an acute polemic against the commonly received 
utilitarian theory of morals; and yet it is not the polemic of an ‘intui- 
‘tionalist’ in the ordinary acceptation of that term. Mr. Bradley 
begins with an inquiry into the significance and scope of the ideas in 
ethics which are commonly held to be valid, and as they are held. His 
first essay is on ‘ The Vulgar Notion of Responsibility in connection with 
‘the theories of Free Will and Necessity,’ and he seeks, first, to ascertain 
‘what it is that, roughly and in general, the vulgar mean when they 
talk of being responsible,’ and then compares the doctrines of Freedom 
and Necessity as current among ourselves with their notions. Without 
entering upon the details, it is enough to say that the author maintains 
the reality of accountability ; and in succeeding essays on ‘ Why should 
I be Moral?’ ‘Pleasure for Pleasure’s Sake,’ ‘ Duty for Duty’s Sake,’ 
‘My Station and its Duties,’ ‘ Ideal Morality,’ and ‘ Selfishness and Self- 
‘ sacrifice,’ he develops a theory of morality which saves freedom, main- 
tains responsibility, and allows full scope to mental and moral progress. 
One of the ideas on which he most frequently insists—in this following 
Schelling and Hegel—is the material, in opposition to the merely formal, 
character of freedom. As freedom without motives is irrational and 
absurd, so freedom to choose one of two opposite courses wholly irre- 
spective of motives, is unthinkable, and not to be desired if it were pos- 
sible. Man is free because he acts under the influence of motives, because 
his power of choice is rational, and not a merely arbitrary and haphazard 
determination. What, then, it may be asked, is the standard of virtue, what 
is the end of moral progress ? We must have such a standard, which is not 
a merely subjective feeling but an objective fact; and the only end we 
can contemplate—in the sphere of pure morality—is the realisation, not 
of an abstract idea, but of that which is suitable for us as men; the asser- 
tion and education of our own Egohood as determined by our social 
environment and the inter-relations in which we are towards one another 
as members of the family of mankind. Not pleasure for pleasure’s sake, 
nor even duty for duty’s sake, but the duties of the station in which we are 
placed, and to the knowledge of which we are led by the higher self that 
works within us against the lower self,and which has its basis in thought, 
are what we are bound to fulfil. 

These explanations will indicate the nature of the work Mr. Bradley 
has undertaken, and, so far, accomplished. He shows by example— 
which is better than precept—that an intelligent apprehension of such 
‘idealism’ as Hegel taught does not necessarily explain away everything 
into abstractions, but clings to the revelations that are everywhere offered 
to us in the realities of experience as the only sure means of attaining to 
any valid theories of morality. And though he does not deal with 
religion in any systematic manner, there are indications in the last 
essays of the volume that in the author's view it is only from religion that 
the true key can be derived for laying open the mysteries of life and 
duty. We very heartily recommend a book which is full of vigour and 
freshness, and which, though far from complete, stimulates thought and 
quickens inquiry in healthy ways and wholesome directions. 
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The Economy of Thought. By J. Huaues, Author of ‘The 
‘Human Will; its Functions and Freedom,’ &c. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

We are reluctantly compelled to pass an adverse criticism on Mr. 
Hughes’s treatise on ‘The Human Will.’ He does not seem tohaveimproved 
his style, or acquired any more accurate conception of the meaning of 
words, or of their historical or technical value, than when he ventured on 
previous occasions into the regions of philosophical debate. In the 
preface he tells us ‘that every author who has any independence and 
‘ originality in him, and is not a slavish imitator and copyist of others, 
* has something identical (sic) in his style as well as his matter,’. .. 
and that ‘ grave and weighty matter will not allow of frothy and artificial 
‘dress.’ He adds that all‘I aimed at was naturalness and faithfulness 
‘to my conviction and the matter it contains.’ If the style be inartificial 
and destitute of froth, it ought to be grammatical and accurate. We have 
hardly opened a page where there is not some flagrant violation of the 
laws of the English language. What he means by ‘thought viewed as 
‘an identical fact,’ we have not the remotest idea. ‘Thought’ is ‘im- 
‘personal,’ and yet it ‘ thinks,’ and has numerous characteristics and con- 
ditions. Now, in endeavouring to expound its place in the universe, 
the author has said many things about it and distinguished many things 
from it; but has confused his reader by the rambling, loose, and in- 
coherent way in which he has handled a theme which, in the present 
state of science, requires the utmost care and a wide range of reading 
for its adequate exposition. We think the following sentence will con- 
firm our unfavourable judgment of the value of this pretentious volume. 
‘Thought, in brief, is a spiritual utterance in the lips of the under- 
‘standing, known only in itself to the consciousness of the thinker and 
‘expressed through various symbols, as shrieks, gestures, words,’ &c., ‘to 
‘others. It is a secret act produced by the reason and will, which are 
‘the right and left hands of the mind.’ 

We can assure our readers that there is a great deal more almost as 
amusing as this luminous definition of ‘thought’ appears to be. Chapter 
xxxviii. is entitled, ‘The Self-Guardian Principles of Safety and Security 
‘Thought contains, in Itself and Relations.’ Passages might be quoted by 
the hundred which would entertain the student of philosophy, but let 
this suffice, p. 361: ‘ Thought and will appear to differ in their charac- 
‘teristic temperament. Thought sympathises with the calm and quiet; 
‘the will is active and energetic, and fit to live in war and storms, and 
‘directs and governs well or badly the same. Thought sits down in a 
‘snug corner,’ &c.; ‘the will stirs itself about, meddling with every business, 
*, .. always employed in something or other.’ 


Outline of the Evolution Philosophy. By Dr. M. E. Caze.ues. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. O. B. Froruinenam. (Triibner 
and Co.) This is an able little book, and is well rendered from 
the original French. Its chief purpose is to examine and describe the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer; but some other and related subjects are 
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glanced at; amongst them the system of Comte. It deserves reading by 
thoughtful minds——A Manual of Christian Baptism. By Joun M. 
Cuaron, M.A., Western College. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Nothing could 
be better fitted to put into the hands of young people than this little treatise 
on Christian baptism. The whole subject is discussed with remarkable can- 
dour and clearness. No asperity or uncharitableness mars it pages, whilst 
the argument is forcible and conclusive. Mr. Charlton, since removed from 
‘us, did good work in preparing this treatise for the youth of Congregation- 
alists\ Endowed Territorial Work, its Supreme Importance to the 
Church and Country, being the Baird Lecture for 1875. By the 
Rev. W. Sarre, D.D. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) These lectures, 
with others that have appeared, are the fruits of Mr. Baird’s magnificent 
gift of £500,000 to the Established Church of Scotland. They contain a 
good deal of valuable information respecting the history and constitution 
of that Church. The main object of the author, however, is to laud and 
defend national endogvments as essential to the progress of religion and to 
the social well-being of the community, and to decry and condemn all 
voluntary effort as unsound and vicious. That a man with his eyes open 
could bring himself to write in such a strain is only a proof that men 
under the influence of prejudice are the blindest of seeing mortals. He 
must be profoundly ignorant, or wilfully blind, if he does not know that 
national endowments have hitherto failed; that, instead of aiding religion, 
they have crippled and corrupted it; and that voluntaryism is covering 
this and other lands with its fruits and triumphs. Mr. Smith is a pre- 
judiced partisan, and writes with all the glaring defects of one. In his 
‘preface he apologises for his tone in reference to voluntaryism, and sighs for 
the union of all Presbyterians in ‘a grand national Church.’ His apology 
is as needless as his sighings are vain.—— The Miracles of our Lord in rela- 
tion to Modern Criticism. By F. L. SteE1nmEYER, D.D., Ordinary Professor 
of Theology in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the permission of 
the author, from the German, by L. A. Wueattey. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark.) —The author of this volume stands high as a scholar and theo- 
logian, and therefore it might be expected that his treatment of the subject 
of miracles would be of a superior order; nor will the reader of the volume 
be disappointed. Throughout there is candour, fulness of investigation, 
and intellectual force combined with learning. He does not enter into any 
philosophical explanation of miracles, but assuming Omnipotence as his 
standpoint, or wltima ratio, he contends for the probability of Christ’s. 
giving miraculous attestations of His power. He arranges the miracles in . 
four groups. The first he considers as signs of the kingdom of heaven; the 
second as symbols; the third as witnesses of the power of the kingdom of 
heaven; and the fourth as prophecies. In the classifications and discus- 
sions under these groupings much will be found that is interesting and 
instructive. Sometimes, perhaps, there is a little too much of German 
elaboration and detail; and although, on the whole, Mr. Wheatley has 
done his work well, his style savours too much of the original; and has 
occasionally the cumbrousness of a translation. The volume is valuable, 
and the translator has done well to put it into an English dress——An 
Examination into the Doctrine and Practice of Confession. By Witutam 
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Epwarp Je.r, B.D., author of ‘ Quousque,’ sometime Censor of Christ 
Church ; Bampton Lecturer, 1857; Whitehall Preacher, 1846. (Longmans, 
Green, and Co.) This volume contains a thorough examination and com- 
plete exposure of the evils of confession. The whole subject, its origin, 
progress, tendencies, and results, are traced and exposed in a most 
masterly manner, and the grounds of its advocates are shown to be of the 
most flimsy and baseless description. No one who reads this admirable 
and well-timed volume can fail to see that confession is a practice of un- 
mitigated evil, and fraught with the direst mischief, theologically 
evangelically, ecclesiastically, religiously, and nationally. It is, as Mr. 
Jelf justly and eloquently represents it, ‘im practice an act of disbelief in 
‘God’s revealed promises; in theory a superseding of God’s ordained 
‘means for the forgiveness of sin and restoration to a state of grace, placing 
‘instead thereof a human concealed device, not to be found in scriptural 
‘Christianity, not known in the Primitive Church, struck out of our own 
‘Church system at the Reformation—a system and a practice which it is 
‘wickedness to attempt to reintroduce, and madness to permit its intro- 
‘duction, seeing that it was in its earliest existence the offspring of a 
‘debased Christianity— afterwards the parent and the nurse of a 
‘Christianity still more debased.’ Mr. Jelf has done a good work in 
exposing the infamous and demoralising practice of confession which has 
crept, and is still fast creeping, over the Episcopal Church. His volume 
should be read and pondered especially by those who are disposed to 
think lightly or indulgently of this centre and virus of Romish supersti- 
tion.——Sunday Mornings with my Flock: on St. Paul’s Letter to the 
Colossians: a Series of Discourses, forming an Exposition of that 
Epistle. By James Spence, M.A., D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Among the many able expositions of Scripture which have recently 
appeared on the Continent and in this country, that now before us cannot 
fail to take a high place. It had long engaged the devout and scholarly 
attention of its esteemed author, who, after careful revision during his 
seclusion from pastoral work, gave it to the world. As the fruit of such 
prolonged study, directed by ability and attainments of a superior order, 
it is ripe and mellow, and in all respects worthy of the beautiful apostolic 
epistle on which it is founded. Whilst the spirit and design of the 
epistle are fully unfolded, and its great lessons impressively enforced, all 
important questions of exegesis are met and solved with a clearness and 
accuracy truly admirable. Throughout there is nothing dull or tedious, 
or needlessly critical; every page is pervaded by the light of devout 
intelligence and the strength of matured thouglit, and expressed in a 
style graceful and flowing. The exposition, as a whole, is so truthful and 
complete, so free from strain and extravagance and forced interpretation, 
and so fitted to draw the reader into sympathy with the mind and teach- 
ing of the Apostle, that we very cordially commend it to the notice, not 
only of clergymen, but of private Christians.—— Waking and Work- 
ing: or, from Girlhood to Womanhood. By Mrs. G. S. Reany. 
(Henry S. King and Co.) No one, especially of those for whom this 
volume is intended, can read it without being quickened into serious 
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thought as to the great purposes and mission of life. The fine exhibi- 
tion of principle and character running throughout its pages is eminently 
fitted to lead to ‘that light which gives to all lives unfading ‘beauty, 
holy power, and priceless joy. —— Christian Truth viewed in Re- 
lation to Plymouthism. By the Rev. Peter Mearns. (Edinburgh: W. 
Oliphant and Co.) In small space Mr. Mearns has furnished a thorough 
exposure of the heresies and obnoxious opinions of Brethrenism. The arro- 
gance, mischievous effects, and immoral tendencies of the sect, cannot be too 
severely or widely condemned. We commend his little book as fitted to 
aid in the work of abating the evil—— The Sins of Trade and Business. 
A Sermon. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lytreiton; and, The Morals of 
Trade. By HerBert SPENCER. (W. Isbister and Co.) The chief value of this 
little book consists in the essay of Mr. Spencer. The Sermon is good and 
practical, but the Essay is such a revelation of the fraud and deception by 
which ‘trade and business’ are dishonoured and corrupted, that it should 
be universally read, in order to awaken public disgust and indignation. —— 
Cure of Evils in the Church of Scotland, and other Papers. By the 
Rev. JoserH Miter, B.D. First Series. (Williams and Norgate.) The 
suggestions and recommendations contained in this little volume are 
judicious and highly valuable. The evils to which they refer are not con- 
fined to the Church of Scotland, and therefore may be read and acted 
upon with advantage by other communities. The writer is a man of 
erudition, and thoroughly competent to give advice on the grave and im- 
portant subjects he has touched. We do not, however, discover anything 
like the ‘originality in style’ to which he so naively lays claim, nor do we 
think that what he assumes on behalf of the Kirk as a national institution 
can be sustained.———Christianity in the Nineteenth Century: a Religious 
and Philosophical Survey of the Immediate Past according to the Spirit 
of Jesus. By Et1ENNE CuastEL, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Geneva. Translated from the French by Joun R. Bearp, 
D.D. (Williams and Norgate.) This volume, which is the fourth of a 
series published by Professor Chastel, contains a rapid but interesting and 
instructive sketch of the struggles, oscillations, and varying fortunes of 
ecclesiastical systems, and of the progress of liberty, truth, and religious 
life and morals in the nineteenth century ; together with a brief statement 
of the present attitude and influence of Christianity among Jews, Moham- 
medans, and Polytheists. The spirit and tone of the volume are fair and 
dispassionate, but a Unitarian leaning is obvious, and the estimate formed 
of the results of missions is meagre and defective. The translation is 
somewhat stiff, and wanting in ease and fluency. Occasionally there is a 
coinage of terms which give it an air of pedantry——A Brief Defence of 
Supernatural Christianity, being a Review of the Philosophical Prin- 
ciples and Historical Arguments of the book entitled ‘Supernatural 
* Religion.’ By Joun Kennepy, M.A., D.D. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 
One of the multitudinous replies to the elaborate work of shallow scholar- 
ship and special pleading, which at first seemed to be a very grave 
assault upon Christianity. Not only will it not bear severe tests, but, like 
many other attacks of its kind, it elicits defences which become a per- 
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manent part of true apologetics, and will do service when the occasion of 
them is forgotten. The main question raised is the question of miracles. 
With clear, keen criticism, with reverent zeal, and with adequate scholar- 
ship, Dr. Kennedy exposes the somewhat crude learning and hasty 
generalizations of the author, who, we imagine, after the exposure of Dr. 
Lightfoot and others, will be more anxious than at first to preserve 
his incognito. Dr. Kennedy’s tractate will be a useful manual for those 
who have not access to more extended replies.——Problems of Faith: a 
Contribution to Present Controversies: being a Third Series of Lectures 
to Young Men, delivered at the Presbyterian College, Queen’s-Square 
House, London. With a Preface by the Rev. J. Oswatp Dyxss, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The Duke of Argyll lectures on Anthropo- 
morphism in Theology; Professor Watts on the Hypothesis that Animals 
are Automata; Dr. Donald Fraser on Superstitions in Christendom; Mr. 
Carruthers on Scientific Unbelief. These lectures are really valuable 
summaries and criticisms on certain aspects of great theological questions, 
which the controversies of the day bring into prominence. Books cannot 
be written upon every subject, nor can every subject be treated exhaus- 
tively. A lecture may suffice to indicate the fundamental truth or falsity 
of a theory. The names of the lecturers in these different series are a 
guarantee of the quality of their lectures, some of which are very good 
indeed.—- The Divine Culture of a Human Life, as Exemplified 
in the History of Jacob. By the Rev. W. Roperts. (J. Clarke and 
Co.) Mr. Roberts grasps firmly the conception of Divine purpose and 
culture in the experiences of Jacob, and thus generalizes in a natural 
and useful way their great lessons. Thus the ancestry of Jacob 
is made a text for a discussion on the great question of moral heritage. 
The lectures are clear, vigorous, picturesque, and useful——Some 
Passages of the Life and Death of the Right Honourable John Earl of 
Rochester. Reprinted in facsimile from the Edition of 1680; with an 
Introductory Preface by Lord Ronatp Gower. (Elliot Stock.) In ap- 
pearance this volume is a reminiscence of youth and early home. We well 
remember the impression made by a perusal of Bishop Burnet’s ‘ Life of 
‘Rochester,’ in our young days—and for moral as well as bibliographical 
reasons we are not sorry to see it included in Mr. Stock’s series of fac- 
simile reprints. The death of a young nobleman through licentious excess 
at the age of thirty-two, as Lord Ronald Gower intimates, is a warning 
that needs to be often urged, although it may not always be regarded. 
And his genuine repentance is also a lesson concerning the power and 
value of the salvation of Christ. Johnson’s sonorous criticism has been 
a hundred times repeated. The book, he said, ‘should be read by the 
‘critic for its eloquence, the philosopher for its argument, and the saint 
‘for its piety.’ Whatever discount may be allowed for the Johnsonian 
sweep of the sentence, a book that could elicit from Johnson any judg- 
ment which could in any way be put into such expression, needs no 
other commendation.——The Year of Salvation: Words of Life for 
Every Day. A Book of Household Devotion. By J. J. Van 
OosteRzEE, D.D. Two vols. Translated by C. Spence. (Edinburgh : 
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I | T. and T. Clark.) Two volumes of an interesting and valuable new series 
of works which the publishers are issuing under the name of the ‘ Foreign 
| ‘Devotional Library,’ intended to put into the hands of English readers 
i the best of the devotional works in which Germany and Holland are rich, 
i The selection of Dr. Oosterzee’s work is happy—for while it avoids the 
weak sentimentality to which German devotional writers are prone, it is 
thoroughly devout, with a strong, healthy kind of devoutness. It is a 
i series of daily meditations on texts of Scripture, strong in thought and 
i rich in feeling, each occupying about a couple of pages, suitable therefore 
i for family reading. Dr. Oosterzee, following a Church order, begins with 
i Advent, December Ist, and ends with Nov. 80.—On the Revision of 
the Authorised Version of the Scriptures, with an Account of the Revision 
now in Progress. By Henry Cuarzes Fox, LL.B. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) This little volume comprises a lecture on the above subject, addressed 
i to a society in Plymouth, and though there is little original research, as 
the author follows in the tracks of Archbishop Trench, Dr. Lightfoot, 
Bishop Ellicott, and Dr. Davidson, yet he has made such good use of his 
materials, that we know no publication from which those who desire a brief 
H recital of the whole question can more easily and profitably obtain it. The 
information touching the Revision Companiesis very interesting. It does not 
reveal secrets or conclusions, but describes methods, principles, and pro- 
spects.——Hints for Thoughtful Believers on the Pre-existent Messiah ; or, 
What should be Believed concerning God. (Nisbet and Co.) An attempt, 
with copious use of Scripture, to establish a doctrine of the Godhead which 
| isnot far removed from the Creed of Arius. The writer does not admit the 
i justice of using either the term ‘Person,’ or ‘ Subsistency’ of the Father, 
i Son, or Holy Ghost, and draws a distinction between the Eternal Son and 
i the ‘Word.’ ‘The Word’ is the first begotten, and ‘ only begotten Son of 
' ‘God;’ the Divine Person who is originated in time, was not a creature, 
ii but the ‘Form’ or manifestation of the entire Godhead,—Father, Son, 
; and Holy Ghost, the Creator of the world, the Jehovah of the Old 
1 Testament, the angel of the Covenant, the pre-existent Messiah, and Lord 
i] and Father of Isracl; and it is He who takes the manhood of Jesus of 
Nazareth into union with Himself. He always had the form of God, and 
the form of man before His incarnation as well as afterwards. During 
His incarnation on earth, He was absent from heaven ; after his crucifixion, 
resurrection, and ascension, He reassumes the glory which He had before 
{ the world was. His place is in heaven definitely conceived, as somewhere 
| above the Mount of Olives! This last supposition, coupled with the 
doctrinal use of 1 John v. 7, reveals something of the weakness and 
method of the writer. We are afraid that, instead of saving orthodoxy by the 
repudiation of some troublesome terms, he has fallen by his effort to avoid 
Tri-theism, into Di-theism, if not Quatri-theism. The Nicene theology re- 
quires more masterly handling jf a disputant wishes to modify its main 
features. Morals of Mottoes. By Samus. B. James, M.A., Vicar of 


Northmarston. (Religious Tract Society.) Mr. James’s idea is a happy one 
—lending itself to great variety of interesting disquisition and moralizing. 
The mottoes selected are chiefly those of our noble families. These, again, 
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have been adopted from various sources and languages. They give occa- 
sions for historical reminiscences and personal anecdote, as well as for 
sermon uses. The papers were originally published in the ‘ Sunday at 
‘Home,’ and here make a very interesting volume.——The Greatest of 
the Prophets. By the Author of ‘Essays on the Church.’ (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.) A sketch of the life of Moses, by a writer who 
is always careful and reverent, and who gives indications of considerable 
reading. We cannot say, however, that this life of Moses evinces any 
very profound spiritual perception. Its interpretations and lessons either 
lie on the surface of things, or are such as can be deduced from collected 
materials. We are, for instance, disappointed with the very meagre and 
superficial treatment of the great vision of God on Sinai. There is no piere- 
ing vision—no profound sympathetic spiritual suggestion; they are all 
ordinary pulpit lessons of an intelligent, but somewhat commonplace, mind. 
Often the most literal of interpretations suffices, and the underlying spiritual 
principle is overlooked. All that we can say of the book is, that it is good, 
sensible, and religious. —— Elijah the Tishbite. From the German of 
Dr. F. W. Krumuacuer. Revised by the Rev. R. F. Watker, A.M. 
(Religious Tract Society.) The characteristic of this edition is some slight 
abridgment, and some freedom of translation in rendering Dr. Krum- 
macher’s style into idiomatic English——The Pilgrim’s Progress. By 
Joun Bunyan. (Religious Tract Society.) A carefully collated, large- 
print edition of the ‘ Pilgrim;’ apparently a closer approximation to the 
original text than the ordinary editions are.——The Prophet of Sorrow ; 
or, the Life and Times of Jeremiah. By the Rev. Hornsy Sara. 
(Wesleyan Conference Office.) Mr. Smith’s volumes on Joseph, Moses, 
and Joshua, will secure for this monograph on Jeremiah a favourable 
reception. He is, if not a very profound, yet a careful and lively expositor 
of Old Testament biographies. No one has hitherto attempted to present 
the life of Jeremiah in a connected form, or to reduce the prophecies from 
which alone it can be gathered to a strict chronological order. The latter 
are perplexing from their somewhat heterogeneous character, as English 
readers of Keil, and German readers of Naégelsbach well know. Mr. 
Smith seems to have availed himself of the latest and highest authorities 
for the conclusions he has reached. It is intended for general readers, 
but it will also be valuable to students in facilitating reference and in pre- 
senting a more coherent portraiture of the great prophet of the Captivity. 
—The Christian Life: an Exposition of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
By the Rev. James Buacx, D.D. Vol. II. (James Nisbet and Co.) It 
is appalling to think of 1000 somewhat closely-printed pages devoted to the 
exposition of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Certainly Bunyan never dreamed 
of this; but then, to be sure, it is equally appalling to think of the long 
sermons that are preached from short texts. Mr. Black has no difficulty 
in evolving out of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ an entire philosophy of Christian 
life; and of course he brings a great deal to it, as for instance, ‘ Whether 
‘it was in connection with public services of the sanctuary that relief from 
* doubt and revival of strength came to Christian and Hopeful we are not 
‘told.’ We can only say that he has done his work vigorously, wisely, 
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and practically; his book is both readable and edifying ——In a second 
edition of his Fernley Lecture on The Person of Christ (Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office), Mr. Pore has completed his cycle of thought by two 
elaborate Essays on ‘ The Biblical and Ecclesiastical Development of the 
‘Revelation of Christ’s Person.’ Thus the work ‘exhibits consecutively the 
‘ dogmatic, Biblical, and historical elements of this fundamental doctrine.’ 
These essays double the bulk of the volume. The first isa minute and careful 
catena of scriptural indications concerning the nature of Christ’s person, 
with a strict regard to the biblical law of development, beginning with the 
promise of the seed of the woman, and ending with the writings of the 
Apostles. This is done with considerable critical skill and intellectual 
foree. The chapter on the History of the Dogma is necessarily more of an 
outline ; but as such, it is very complete and valuable. The author traces 
the entire line of Christian thought about Christ from the Ebionitism, 
Gnosticism, and Docetism of the apostolic and post-apostolie ages to the 
latest German theories of Depotentiation. We see no reason to qualify 
our former judgment of this strong and scholarly book. The additions 
are peculiarly valuable to the student of Christology.——Regeneration. 
By the late Rev. Witt1am AnprErson, LL.D., of Glasgow. With an 
Introductory Sketch by the Rev. Jonn Ker, D.D. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) Even after the perusal of Mr. Gilfillan’s brilliant biographical 
memoir of Dr. Anderson, those who knew the subject of it will read the 
introductory sketch of his life-work, by Dr. John Ker, with extreme interest. 
The electric flash of genius lights up every page, consecrated here to the 
loving memory of a great and worthy man. The posthumous edition of 
this valuable treatise is enriched, moreover, by a most appreciative 
review of the purpose of its writer. Dr. Anderson kept within the lines 
| of well-accepted theological conclusions, but he proves how possible it is 
to divest the discussion of a great theme like this of the technicalities of 
the schools, and to discuss the essence, the characteristics, the agent, the 
instrument, and the manifestation of regeneration in the language of 
daily life. ‘ This is a book,’ says Dr. Ker, ‘ full of thought on the greatest 
‘ of all subjects, made very clear and brought home to the heart by forcible 
‘incident and illustration..——-Siw Lectures on Questions Indicative of 
Character. Delivered in Camberwell, by the Rev. Witt1am Harris. (R. D. 
Dickinson.) These lectures are fresh and forcible, with homely illus- 
4 trations and strong, practical advice. The careers of Joseph, Joshua, 
i Saul, Ahab, Nehemiah, and the dying thieves have supplied the ques- 
if tions which are held by the author to illustrate the leading features of 
their several characters. Such preaching, plain, racy, Evangelical, and 
' earnest, is greatly needed in ‘the iron churches’ and elsewhere.——The 
i Martyrdom of Jesus of Nazareth. A Historico-Critical Treatise on the 
} Last Chapters of the Gospels. By the Rey. Dr. Isaac M. Wise. (Cincin- 
nati: Block and Co.) The writer of this pamphlet is a Jew, prejudiced 
Bs and inflamed against Christianity as the imagined cause of the persecu- 

' tions and atrocities to which his race has been subjected. Nor is he less 
under the influence of an inflated and pretentious conceit and a malig- 
nant bitterness, which utterly disqualify him for an honest investigation 
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of truth. Imagining that he is doing something original, and ignorant 
of the fact that the same thing has been done scores of times by sceptics 
of the same school and class, he hunts up all discrepancies, seeming or 
real, to be found in the Evangelists, and, like the unclean harpies, if he 
cannot destroy, leaves a foul taint behind him. Incapable of appreciating 
the simplest principles of criticism, he pronounces the Evangelists impos- 
tors and their narratives untrue, because they do not record all events in 
precisely the same order and words, not seeing, in his purblind folly, that 
he thus reduces all history to fiction, and forbids the acceptance of all 
evidence in courts of law and in everyday life. Nor is this all; whilst in 
an arrogant tone he trumpets his possession of extraordinary erudition, 
he is evidently ignorant of the simplest scientific terms and forms. Some 
of his objections are based on an utter misconception of well-known idioms 
of the Greek language. In short, his assumptions, misrepresentations, 
blustering violence, and perversion of historic facts are suclr as to exclude 
him from the arena of truth-seeking inquiry, and to assign him his place 
among the coarsest and most vulgar sceptics of the day. No one, indeed, 
of the few that may read his pamphlet can fail to rise from its perusal 
without the conviction that it could not have been penned by a candid or 
an honest man. It is not redeemed even by common intelligence from 
gross inconsistency and flat self-contradiction, for, whilst the author 
absolutely denies the truth of the Four Gospels, the main drift of his 
tirade is to vindicate the Jews from the charge of compassing the death of 
Christ.——The Kingdom of Christ on Earth. Twelve Lectures, delivered 
before the Students of the Theological Seminary, Andover. By SamMuUEL 
Haegris, Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. 
(Dickinson and Higham.) These lectures, delivered before a class of 
students, and published at their request, are of a superior order. They 
are comprehensive in range, skilful in treatment, and clear, sharp, and 
philosophic in tone and style. Several of the lectures are worthy of 
careful study. That on the ‘Sacrificial Love of Christ’ struck us as 
remarkable for the force, beauty, and felicity of its treatment of the 
greatest and most essential element of Christianity. That on ‘ Millen- 
‘arianism’ evinces more than ordinary power, and is conclusive as to the 
unfounded and unscriptural character of that system. The book, as a 
whole, is worthy of a perusal by theological students.——The Divine 
Origin of Christianity. Being the Essay to which was Awarded 
the Ryan Prize in the University of Dublin. By Isaac Asus, A.b., 
Ch.M. and M.D. T.C.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) This essay, 
from the pen of a scientific and cultured layman, has intrinsic value, 
and is, moreover, free from the imputation of professional bias. The 
subject is discussed with ability, candour, and breadth. The view of 
miracles presented meets some of the objections commonly urged, and 
will be admitted to have weight by men of science. The doctrine of the 
Atonement advocated is somewhat peculiar, and will not, we think, 
prove satisfactory to either of the ‘two great contending parties on this 
momentous subject. The style in which the essay is written is vigorous 
and flowing, although sometimes running into sentences of too great 
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length and complexity.——-The Second Death and the Restitution of ail 
Things: By Anprew:Juxss. Fourth Edition. (Longmans, Green, and 
Co.) Itsufficiently indicates the interest of religious people in all problems 
which Mr. Juke’s- universalism seeks to solve-that his thoughtful and 
reverent, although, as we think, utterly: mistaken little book, should 
have reached a: fourth edition——Lectures, Exegetical and Practica’, 
on the Epistle of Paul.to the Philippians. With a. revised Trans- 
lation of the Epistle; and. Notes. on the Greek. Text. By the Rev. 
Ropert Jounstons, LL.B. (Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and:Co.) Mr. 
Jolinstone possesses all the essential qualifications.of an able expositor 
—scholarship, insight, high intelligence, and devoutness. All these 
qualities were. evinced. by: his Exposition of the Epistle:of St. James, 
which we examined at. the time of its publication, nor are they less 
mauifést‘in the volume now before us. The practical tone and character 
of the exposition are truly admirable, whilst the translation and the notes, 
which: are thoroughly scholarly, will be. found highly valuable by Biblical 
students: We thank Mr. Johustone.for what. he has-done,.and give his 
book: our hearty commendation.— Christendom and the Drink Curse: 
an Appeal to the. Christian World for Efficient Action against the 
Causes of Intemperance. By the Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A... (Partridge 
and Co.) Mr. Burns has ably, in this volume, diseussed all the aspects and 
bearings of the Temperance question, especially in relation to the duty of 
Christians, nor can it be doubted that the ground. he-oceupies is sound 
and solid; but the-combined opposition of prejudice, customs, and vested 
interests.is so great that the progress of Temperance must be slow. It 
must; however; be aided by.a work of such extensive information, forcible 
appeal, conclusive argument, and general excellence as that of Mr. Burns. 
——The Women of India, and Christian Work in the Zenana. By Mrs. 
Wrirerecut. (James Nisbet and Co.) The work of educating the women of 
India, so happily and successfully commenced, will be aided and stimulated 
by the. general perusal of this striking and interesting little volume. 
The past and present condition of the women of India is clearly presented, 
together with an account.of what is. being done for their improvement. 
The value of the volume: is greatly enhanced by admirable biographical 
sketches of ten Christian ladies who have taken part in Christian work 
in the Zenana.——The Life of Christ: Selections from the Gospels, 
Chronologically, Arranged. With Supplementary Notices from Parallel 
Passages. By the Rev. Ropserr Garpiner, M.A., Assistant Master in 
athe Upper School, Dulwich College. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) Many 
readers of the Gospels. have no orderly or chronological conception of the 
lifa.of Christ. The arrangement here presented by Mr. Gardiner will be 
found: valuable, not only by young students but by adults. Within 
the Wicket-Gate ; or, Beginning: to Live for Christ. A Book for Young 
Christians. By Ropert Tucx, B.A. (James Clarke and Co.) A healthy 
and vigorous tone of Christian teaching pervades this little book. The 
origin, growth, influence, and responsibilities of spiritual life are exhibited 
and enforeed with clearness, and in a style at once chaste and graceful. 
——Backsliding. By W. P. Lockuart. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The 
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subject discussed by Mr. Lockhart in this little volume is one of serious, 
practical importance. It requires skill, delicacy, and faithfulness in its 
handling. These elements enter into his mode of treatment, and therefore 
we can with confidence recommend his book to the notiee of our readers. 
——The Types of Genesis briefly considered.as Reveuling the Develop- 
ment of Human Nature. By AnpREw Jukes. Third Edition. (Longmans 
and Co.) It is not easy to prevent the spiritual passing into the mystical, 
or to distinguish between the underlying principle and the purposed type. 
Mr. Jukes has, we think, failed in this, and erred in the Swedenborgian 
purpose and significance which he gives to the book and the characters 
which he studies. His theory tends to make history a spiritual enigma, 
revealing most, not to the most spiritual merely, but to the most spirit- 
ually ingenious. No doubt most of the lessons he derives are legitimately 
taught ; our difference from him, and it is great, is in the way they are 
taught. His book, however, will commend itself to all thoughtful:men 
in virtue of its spiritual insight and sympathy——-The Graver Thoughts 
of a Country Parson. By the Author of “The Reereations of a Country 
‘Parson.’ Third Series. (Longmans and.Co.) “We have felt some: dis- 
position to resent the unmitigated and merciless scorn with whieh it. has 
become the fashion to mention the names of Mr. Tupper and Mr.‘Boyd. 
We have felt it difficult to believe that either could have attained his 
popularity without some strong qualities. We have, moreover, memories, 
if not of some of Mr. Boyd’s ‘concernings,’ yet of. a certain enjoyment in 
reading them, which we scarcely like to think mere ‘ weakness.’ But the 
‘Country Parson’s Recreations’ must have been better than his ‘ Graver 
‘Thoughts ’—for these sermons are more than we can achieve ; they are 
very watery, garrulous, and-self-conscious ; they are couched in a style of 
condescending colloquialism, such as a senior Sunday-school class would 
have some ground for resenting; they contain a very undue proportion of 
first personal pronouns, in passages of sueh bad taste as this,—‘I trast 
‘none of you ever come to church when I am to preach unwillingly, 
‘because you think you must. Don’t come here if you would rather go 
‘elsewhere. Never dream that you will give me offence. Iam not afraid 
‘of having to do so, but, if need were, I would infinitely rather preach to 
‘a small sympathetic congregation than to a large reluctant one.’ In 
another place he tells his congregation, ‘ For some days past I have felt a 
‘wish to preach to you from this text,’ as if it was an unusual thing for 
preachers to forecast their sermons, or at all important for a congregation 
to know that they did so. ‘Surely, when a man is in the pulpit, his little 
self should be forgotten in the great work that he has to do there. Mr. 
Boyd seems to have relinquished all attempts to.grasp principles and 
diseuss great subjects. A trickle of small talk, in a sequence of spon- 
taneous associations, goes on from beginning to end; and there is no 
reason why it should not go on for ever. ‘Then there are careless 
lapses into grammatical incoherence, such as this,—the opening sentence 
on the wife of Phineas,—‘ We do not know her name, nor her years, 
‘nor her previous career; the poor broken-hearted woman that died 
‘with these words on her lips.’ Mr. Boyd does not improve: there may 
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be good sermons in the volume: we have not lighted upon them.— 
Delivery; or, Lecture-Room Hints on Public Speaking in its Relation 
to the Duties of the Christian Pulpit. By Samuet McAut, Principal of 
Hackney College. (Hodder and Stoughton.) These are admirable hints, 
which young preachers will do well to consider. Great emphasis is laid 
upon a peril besetting early oratorical efforts from the temptation to 
meaningless monotonous emphasis, and a tendency even to construct 
sentences in harmony with the periodic intonation or musical movement 
to which the speaker has accustomed himself. We are not ready to 
endorse all the advice, but there is so much that is excellent and 
timely, that we trust the whole will receive the attention it challenges. 
The Appendix puzzles us. It is a curious melange of ‘passages’ on 
which young students may exercise their gifts, and wise suggestions on 
things in general. What is intended by the page on ‘Truth stranger 
‘ than fiction,’ we cannot divine. This part of the volume has the appear- 
ance of the miscellaneous filling up of an almanac from a well-stored 
common-place book.——God’s Word through Preaching. By Joun Hatt, 
D.D. Brooklyn, New York.—Conditions of Success in Preaching with- 
out Notes. By Ricuazp §. Srorrs, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, New York. 
(R. D. Dickinson.) Mr. Dickinson has put together, in a cheap little 
volume, two courses of lectures delivered to the Yale Divinity School. 
Three courses of lectures on homiletics have been delivered on the 
Lyman Beecher Foundation, the idea being to secure for this service some 
of the most successful preachers of the day. Mr. Beecher’s wise and 
brilliant lectures were the first, and now are followed by lectures from 
Drs. Hall and Storrs. Better selections could not have been made; the 
lectures are much less in compass, and altogether without pretensions to 
the eloquence of Mr. Beecher; they deal with the ordinary elements of 
preaching — and in a simple, practical, unpretentious way. Some 
Reasons for our Christian Hope. Being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1875. By Epwarp T. VaucHan, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Mr. Vaughan undertakes to justify from the evidence of reason, of con- 
sciousness, and of testimony, the great hopes which Christianity awakens. 
After stating the principal articles of the Christian creed, he deals with 
the history of our Lord as the basis of Christian belief, and as the only ex- 
planation of it; next examines the evidence for its truth furnished by 
the New Testament, then the corroborative evidence furnished by the 
Old Testament. He then discusses the difficulties connected with Reve- 
lation and Inspiration,; the entire survey being made in the light of the 
sceptical questionings of the present time. We have not found our 
interest greatly excited by the perusal of the lectures. ‘We are in general 
sympathy with the positions maintained by the author. But, first, he 
confuses his reader, if not himself, by attempting too much ; next, he does 
not firmly grasp a great principle—at any rate, he does not make you feel 
that he does. There is a nervelessness in his grip, and a weak wordiness 
in his style which make it difficult to avoid falling asleep over his book. 
He has of course suggested valuable and important replies to sceptical 
objections, but he has not himself urged them with any great force. 
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Note on the ‘ Dublin Review’ and our Article on Ignatius. 


The ‘Dublin Review’ of last July has briefly criticised the article on 
Ignatius in our number for last April. So far as our contemporary deals 
in generalities we have no occasion to discuss his remarks. Vague asser- 
tion and a tone of lofty contemptuousness* prove nothing. In regard 
to the few instances in which he condescends to particulars we have a 
little to say in reply. 

The first is thus introduced: ‘ We will give one instance, and that taken 
‘from an attack which he makes, not upon us, but a person no less illus- 
‘trious than Father Newman.’ Dr. Newman had remarked on Ignatius, 
Eph. xviii., where it is said that Christ was borne in the womb by Mary, 
kar’ oixovopiay Ocov, that ‘here is an additional word which afterwards is 
‘known to have a technical meaning.’ We are accused of attributing to 
him an absurdity in supposing that he referred to the very common patristic 
use of the word in the sense of secrecy and reserve, which was notoriously 
made much of by the school of Anglican divines to which Dr. Newman 
belonged when the essay containing his remark was written, while it is 
well known that the word otkovopia was technically used to denote the 
Incarnation. We could put no other meaning that was reasonable on Dr. 
Newman’s words than the one we supposed. The use of the word as applied © 
to the Incarnation was distinguished from its use in several passages of St. 
Paul’s writings only by its being sometimes employed simpliciter and 
without an adjunct to denote the Incarnation specifically. There was 
nothing like this in the words of Ignatius, who does not call the Incarnation 
oixovoipa, but says it took place according to God's dis- 
pensation, or a Divine economy, this phrase, kar’ oikovopniay, being an 
established technical formula when the word was used in the sense of con- 
cealment. We have no reason to suppose indeed that Ignatius used the 
expression otherwise than as it appeared in Col. i. 25 with the article, and 
exactly as here in 1 Tim. i. 4, according to the approved reading of that 
text, both being referred to by Hefele, in loco. But as in the next sentence 
Ignatius says that the child-bearing of Mary was unknown to the prince 
of this world, having been accomplished in the silence of God, there was 
at least some colour for assuming that the idea of secrecy was implied in 
this case also. Indeed this Epistle of Ignatius, and it can only be this 
part, is cited as an authority for such concealment in the famous Tract on 
Reserve, No. 87 of the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ p. 4. Moreover it seems 
clear that the idea of secrecy was likewise involved in the later use of this 
word to denote the Incarnation. We may refer to the passage of Basilius 
of Seleucia, to be found in Suicer, the authority to which our contemporary 


* This pervading tone may be instanced in the remark that the writer of our 
article ‘actually quotes triumphantly two verses of a hymn, written, as it seems, 
‘by some ‘‘ Nonconformist ” divine, in which the Holy Communion is spoken 
of as a ‘banquet of Christ’s flesh and blood,’ both the hymn and its writer’s 
name being almost as familiarly known as any in the language. 
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refers, where oixovoyia is opposed to odsia. In Orat. xxxii. he says, ‘It 
‘belongs to the flesh to be circumscribed, not to Godhead. The words 
*(St. John xiv. 28) have respect rijy oikovopiay, ob These 
words are thus translated apud Binium: Giconomiam non essentianr 
respiciunt iste voces. Even if we here give with Suicer the technical 
meaning of ‘incarnation’ to the word economy, it plainly involved the 
idea of concealment, The word was used to denote a veiling or dis- 
sembling of the Divine under the human-in our Lord’s person and 
actions. Observing that Dr. Newman also noticed what he thought was 
a recognition of the disciplina arcani in another passage, if we have 
wronged him in thinking that he knew what he was about better than 
our contemporary would have us suppose, the blame must be laid on his 
own economy in this particular.* 

What we said of the use of the word altar by Ignatius, partly in a mys- 
tical sense and partly as denoting the sacrarium and not the holy table, 
the latter usage being closely connected with the former, is next noticed. 
If the reviewer does not admit, he does not attempt to disprove our re- 
marks on this usage, but asks in reference to it, What have we gained ? 


‘This much, that the only ground on which the notion of a sacrificial 


character of a material kind in the Eucharist can be attributed to Ignatius 
being the use of the word altar, so far as we have shown that in his 
use of the word in a purely material sense it did not denote the holy 
table, we have neutralised the argument founded on the word as sup- 
posed to imply a material sacrifice. We noticed every instance in which 
he uses the word, and there is no other use of it for the holy table till 
long after. 

He next adverts to our remarks on the passage where Ignatius speaks 
of the Eucharist as ‘an antidote whereby we may not die, but live for 
‘ever in Jesus Christ.” The drift of what we said of the reviewer's treat- 
ment of this passage was that when he gave as an additional predicate the 
word pledge, which is at best but a possible alternative translation of the 
one word for antidote, even this enlargement of the words of Ignatius 
could not make him speak more strongly than the Anglican Catechism. 


The reviewer now says that no Zwinglian who holds the doctrine of justi- 


fication by faith would allow that the Eucharist is an antidote against 
death. It does not concern us to inquire whether a Zwinglian would or 
would not make such an admission. We ascribed to Ignatius no opinions 
inconsistent with his making it ; we only showed that he gave no evidence 
of the opinion ascribed to him by our contemporary. 


‘* A perusal of this whole discourse of Basil, on our Lord's declining the cup 
in the garden, and another on the thanksgiving at the grave of Lazarus, in 
which, though the word is not used, the teaching is the same, will leave no 


doubt of what we have said. We refer also to the Expositio Fidei printed with 
the works of Justin Martyr, Ed. Morell, pp. 381-388. We might multiply thes> 


authorities, but it will sufiice to refer to the explanation of the word by Petavius, 
De Incarnatione, L, ii. c. i, 3,4. It is the Dublin reviewer himself that has 
chosen to call this an absurdity, 
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In the last place the reviewer animadverts on our remarks upon 
the crucial test which he proposes of the views of Ignatius regarding 
the real presence. He finds this in what he alleges that Ignatius says 
of: the conduct of the Docete in respect to the Eucharist. And here 
he complains of our remarking that we did not allow Ignatius to speak 
for himself without‘ introducing words to make his meaning more 
explicit, though he had enclosed the words in brackets. and given 
them without inverted'commas. We certainly printed his translation 
of the passage as he says he gave it, and in this instance only noticed 
his precaution to anticipate a possible view of the meaning different from 
what he took himself—a habit in this writer which we said frequently 
betrayed itself. We might have added that he did not always mark 
the words introduced as he did in the present case, and as we had 
noticed from time to time. But he says that in our translation of 
the passage we omitted several words without notice. He has not 
said what they were, but has left his readers to suppose that they 
were material. Ourtranslatiom was this: ‘ They have no care for charity, 
‘nor for widow, or orphan, or oppressed, or bound or loosed, or hungry or 
‘ thirsty. They abstain from thanksgiving and prayer; because they do not 
‘ confess that the thanksgiving (rjv ebyaptoriay) is the flesh of Christ which 
* suffered for our sins.’ The only words which we omitted were for before: 
orphan, oppressed, bound and hungry, and the words ‘ our Saviour Jesus’ 
before Christ, none in any way needful or material, as regards the 
sense, and only omitted for the sake of brevity. If it were worth while, 
we might ask why has the reviewer omitted the article the before thanks- 
giving, representing us as saying in our translation that thanksgiving is the 
flesh of Christ, though we had explained the use of the article in this case ? 
We are accused of imperfect knowledge of grammar in arguing from 
the absence of the article before esyapioriac in this passage that it is highly 
probable it does not here signify the Eucharist, but thanksgiving in general, 
aud we are referred to Winer on the absence of the article from definite 
nouns. We certainly never committed ourselves to the rash assertion that 
it could not denote the Eucharist without the article. We did say that in 
such a case as this it was to have been expected. And so it wasif this mean- 
ing was to be made clear, inasmuch as the combination of ebyapisriag and 
mpooevy)) in this general and indefinite way, so clearly re-echoing like com- 
binations in the New Testament, would naturally be rendered ‘ thanks- 
* giving and prayer.’ Apart from this passage, I find two instances in which 
Ignatius uses the word to denote the Eucharist. In Philad. iv. we have 
peg ebyaptorig xpijoOa, where it is a predicate, and so properly loses the 
article. The same is the case im the other ; éxeivn BeBaia ehyaporia iyysioOu. 
And it is curious that in the three instances supplied by the reviewer there 
arealso grammatical reasons for the omission of the article. In the first 
from Justin Martyr, 1 airy rap’ jpiv ebyaptoria, the subject 
has the article, while the predicate loses it according to the general rule. 
Again in Clem. Strom. iv. Melchizedek is said to have given the bread and 
Wine sig rizov ebyaptoriac. Here the rule applies, ‘ When the noun govern- 
‘ing is indefinite, the governed becomes anarthrous.’ (Sce Rose’s 
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i Middleton, p. 49.) We are then referred to Ireneus, v. 3, where we have * 
both yiverae ebxapipria and ebyagipria yiveru, But in the former the word 
has the article because it is the subject, in the latter it wants it, because it 
is the predicate. If therefore grammatical incorrectness has been betrayed, 
it is by the Dublin reviewer and not by us. 

We referred to the passages in which Ignatius spoke of the gospel and 
faith and charity as the flesh and blood of Christ in illustration of the pos- 
sible use of the same manner of speaking in regard to thanksgiving. Our 
contemporary says that supposing Ignatius used this mystical way of 

speaking, ‘he could not have expected others as a matter of course to 
i ‘have confessed that thanksgiving is the flesh of Christ, unless he had 
‘taken leave of his senses.’ He did notexpect them to make a confession 
¥ in these words, no doubt; but he describes the disbelief of the Docete, 
: from his own subjectivity by a metonymy quite natural to himself, in 
which thanksgiving stands for the great cause of thanksgiving, which the 
Docetz not confessing, they,wanted the motive which it supplied for giving 
of thanks as well as forthe other duties which he says they neglected. 
But this was all on one highly probable hypothesis of the meaning of 
: Ignatius. We also supposed it possible that Ignatius had the Eucharist itself 
in view, and we are told that we have not attempted to show how it could 
i have presented any difficulty to the Docete if it was merely a commemo- 
‘ rative rite. But Ignatius does not speak of any difficulty they felt, but of 
i the simple neglect of that in common with other Christian duties. Our 
previous remark on the want of motive applied equally to the neglect 
of Holy Communion as to thanksgiving in general and the other duties 
specified. But we did show that so far from difficulty in respect to 
the Eucharist, there was much to commend it to them, if the modern 
notion of transubstantiation had then been dreamed of. For they 
would have seen in it a true instance of ddenowe, in which the sensible 
appearance was quite unreal. On the other hand there was no reason for 
attributing to the flesh of Christ hidden under these appearances any 
greater reality than they attributed to it while our Lord was on earth. In 
regard to Doddridge’s hymn which we quoted, the reviewer says that 
i Ignatius was not using devotional language, but was giving ‘a plain reason 
{ why the Docete abstained from the Holy Eucharist. It is true he gives a 
language which it does not follow that he might not have expressed it in 
plain reason, but devotional usage had made familiar. These are all the 
particulars which he has thought it well to notice in our pretty lengthened 
article. 
Tn conclusion, we have only to say that if, as our contemporary tells us, 
abler men than we have tried in vain to prove that Ignatius was not a 
Catholic Father, we had no intention of proving any such thing. What 
we did try to prove, and we think successfully, was that as far as his 
genuine writings gave evidence, he was in no sense what is now called a 
Loman Catholic. 
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